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CLASSES for DRAWING and PAINTING. 

Messrs, DICKINSON'S —_—> DRAWING CLASSES 
ill opmmence next mon 

” '“ineatre at the Galleries, 114, New Bond-street. 


GERMAN. .—A YOUNG LADY, daughter 
of a Protestant Minister at Hamburg, wishes to meet 
with an ENG AGEMENT in a good School or Family, where 
she would give Instruction in German and Music in return for 
receiving lessons in the English Language. 
Refer, post paid, to Mr. James Biscnorr, 20, Highbury- 
terrace, N. 


ERMAN.—A GERMAN LADY, who is 
accustomed to Tuition, and can give the highest refe- 
rences, having a Few Days in the Week disengaged, wishes 
to OCCUPY THEM by giving Lessons in German. Terms 
moderate. 
Address “R. C.,” Harrison's iperery, Queen’s-terrace, 
St. John's Wood 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, IRELAND.—The 
PROFESSORSHIP of AN \TOMY and PHYSIOLOGY 
in the Queen's College, Belfast, being NOW VACANT, can- 
didates for that office are requested to forward their Testi- 
monials to the Under Secretary, Dublin Castle, on or before 
the 30th ot. *-4 order that the same may be submitted to the 
Lord Lieute’ 
Dublin Cestlee Ist March, 1860. 


NIVERSITY of LONDON.—NOTICE 
IS HEREBY GIVEN, That on WEDNESDAY, 25th 
of APRIL next, the Senate will proceed to elect Examiners 
in the following departments :— 
Examinerships. Salaries. 
ARTS AND SCIENCE. 


Two in Classics icine) 2002. { 


Twoin the English Lan- 
nage, Literature, “and 75i. {Verane Joseph Angus, D.D. 


isto! 
5 in the. Freneh  Lan-) 500. {Antonin Roche, Esq 
Two | oe the German Lan- a 302. {tev &- A. Walbaum. 














Present Examiners. 


~~, J. W. Donaldson, 
».D. 
William Smith, Esq. LL.D. 


gu 

"= in the Hebrew eat of 
the Old Testamen ne Rev. W. Drake, M.A 
Greck Text of the New} 50/. fev. We ery 
Testament, and Sexipture| (Rey. Prof. Gotch, LL.D. 
History 










Two in Logic and 1 ioral 801. Vacant. 
Philosophy . ~ * (Vacant. 
nll } 800 (Yacant 
Two in N dy 2001. Vacant. 
Natural Philosophy.......J Vacant. 
Two in teem “| 751. f Vacant, 
Philosophy ... eo vi wom 
Two in Seachen... sevce 12950. { bh sary 


Two in Botany and Xeend 73. {Vacant 
table Physiology... Vacant 
Two in Soeeay and =} 751. fy vacant. 
leontology... en Vacant. 


LAWS. 
Two in Law and the) | sate W. Senior, Esq. 
ee cl “Teetalay so 507. M.A. 
tion twa acant. 


MEDICINE. A. Billing, Esq, M.D., 


* z.S. 
Two in Medicine .........0000 wot gf Alex: ‘Tweedie, Esq.,M.D., 


gThos. Blizard Curling, Esq., 
TWO in SUrgery .eccccecee 1501.) F.RS 

Uprof. Fergusson, F.R.S. 

(F var Kierman, Esq., 


Prof. Sharpey, M. D.,F.R.S. 


acant. 
1001. {Yecane 


731. {Paws me Rigby, Esq., M.D. 


Two in pyeteny pesca — 
siology .. ) 1500. 


Two in Seeetcnans "Cons: -) 
narative Anatomy, and; 
Zoology .... Re 


Two in Midwifery .... ee 
Two in Materia Medica ot Pee Rees, Esq., M.D., 








ANA PHALPMACY ore eeesseeereee Vacant 


The present Examiners are eligible, and intend to offer 
themselves, for re-election. 

Candidates must announce their names to the Registrar on 
or before Tuesday, March 27th. 

dy order of the Senate, 
WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., 

Burlington House, Ktegistrar. 

___ March 7th, 1860, 


I J NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
JUNIOR CLASS of BOTANY.—In consequence of the 
lateness of the season, PROF. LINDLEY is obliged to post- 
pone the commencement of his Lectures to the Junior Class. 
The Course will begin on the 16th of April. 
4 Wmae AMSON, F.R.S., Dean of the Faculty of 
FRANC Ts w. NEWMAN, Dean of the Faculty of Arts 


and Law 
cH AS. C. S\BKIN SON, Secretary to the Council. 
March 8, 1860. 











ee 
ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—NOTICE 

to ARTISTS.—All Works of Painting, Sculpture, Archi- 
tecture, or Engraving, intended for the ensuing EXHIBITION 
at the ROYAL ACADEMY, must be sent in on MONDAY, 
the 9th, or TUESDAY. the 10th of April next, after which time 
no Work can possibly be received, nor can any Works be re- 
— which have already been publicly exhibited. 

FRAMES —All Pictures and Drawings must be in gilt 
frames. Oil Paintings under glass and Drawings with wide 
margins are inadmissible. Excessive breadth in frames, as 
well as projecting mouldings, may prevent Pictures obtaining 
the situation they otherwise merit. The other Regulations 
necessary to be observed may be obtained at the Royal Aca- 
demy. JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 

Every possible care will be taken of Works sent for Exhibi- 
tion, but the Roval Academy will not hold itself accountable 
in any case of injury or loss, nor can it undertake to pay the 
carriage of any package. 

The Prices of W: orks to to be disposed of may be communicated 


to the Secretary. 
GOcreTyY of ARTS EXHIBITION of 


INVENTIONS.—The TWELFTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION of recent Inventions will be opened at the House of the 
Society of Arts, John-street, Adelphi, London, on MONDAY, 
the 9th of April, 1860. 

The days for receiving articles (which must be forwarded to 
the Society's House carriage paid) are Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, the 22nd, 23rd, and 24th of March, but no article can 
be received unless space has been previously allotted, for 
which application should he made to the Secretary without 
delay. No charge is made for space. 

Society House, By order, 

John-street, Adelphi, W.C. Pr. LE NEVE FOSTER, 

February, 1860. Secretary. 


y ILL CLOSE on the 3lst INSTANT 

PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION.—The SEVENTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION “or PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 
of LONDON is OPEN DAILY, at the Gallery, No. 5, Pall- 
mall East; also in the Evening, from 7 to 10, except on 


Saturdays.” 
OYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS 


GALLERY, 24, Cornhill. Entrance in Change-alley.— 
Mr. MORBY has constantly on SALF high class GUARAN- 
TEED PICTURES and DRAWINGS by Living Artists. 
A visit is respectfully requested. 
Fine specimens of the following and other Masters :— 
Turner, R.A. Cooke, A.R.A. Herring, Sen. Duffield 











Stothart, R.A. Dobson, Hulme sennett 
Frith, R.A A.R.A, Hering W. C. Smith, 
Ward, R.A O'Neil. A.R.A. Hemsley Topham 

J. Linnell, Sen. Muller Crome 


Etty, R.A. G. Lance Percy Lewis 


Creswick.R.A. Faed Provis Holmes 
Elmore, R. A. Bright Niemann Haviler 
Mulready. R.A. Le Jeune AV. Hunt M‘Kewan 
Maclise, R.A. Baxter uncan FE. Hughes 
Cooper, A.R.A, Nasmyth Cattermole Rowhboetham 
Frost, A.R.A. <A.Johnston Taylor Mutrie. 
Poole, A.R.A. Smallfield 


The Manufactory of Frames, &c., is carried on as usual, at 
63, 63, Bishopsgate-street Within. 


nal ae al ~ 

SHBEE and. DANGERFIELD, 
LITHOGRAPHIC RTISTS and PRINTERS in 

COLOURS, ORN MENTAL. DESIGNERS, and ENGRA 

VERS on WOOD and COPPER, No. 22, BE. DFORD-STREET, 

COVENT-GARDEN. 

Estimates given for the IlInstration of Periodical and other 
publications. 


(YRYSTAL PALACE.—Arrangements for 


week ending Saturday, Mareh Sist. 

Monday.—Open at 9. Tuesday to Friday.—Open at 10. 
Admission, One Shilling. Children under twelve, Sixpence. 

Orchestral Band, Great Organ, and Pianoforte Performances, 
daily. Beautiful display of Camellias, Hyacinths, and other 
Flowers round the fountain basins, and thronghout the Palace. 

Saturday.—Vocal and Instrumental Concert. Admission, 
bv Season Tickets. Half-a-guinea each: or on payment of 
Half-a-crown. Children, 1s. 3d. Reserved seats Half-a-crown 
extra. 

Sunday, open at half-past One to Shareholders gratuitously 
by tickets. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—PASSION WEEK 

and EASTER WEEK.—Mlle. Piccolomini will sing in 

a daily concert. Admission as usual, One Shilling, except on 
Saturdays Half a Crown. 

Transferable Reserved seats Half a Crown each for either 
day, or for the series of twelve concerts One Guinea, may be 
secured at the Crystal Palace, or at 2, Exeter-Hall, or by order 
through the usual agents. 

The programme will be varied each day, and will comprise 
the most popular pieces in Mile. Piccolomini’s extensive 
répertoire. 


T. JAMES'S HALL.— WEDNESDAY 
EVENING, MARCH 28.—Mme. Sainton-Dolby, M. 
Sainton, Miss Fanny Rowland, Miss Eleanor Ward, and 
Choir of 200 voices, at the perfi nee of the Vocal Associa- 
tion. Conductor, M. BENEDI 
Tickets 1s., 3s., aud 5s. each, of Mr. Austin, at the Hall. 
Commence at 8; terminate, 10.15. 


OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT- 
GARDEN.—Under the management of Miss Louisa 
Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison. 
“Last three extra nights, Monday. Tuesday; and Wednesday, 
the BEN EFIT of Miss LOUISA PYNE, Manageress. 























A LADY, well educated, and of some ex- 
perience, desires to obtain EMPLOYMENT as a Trans- 
lator ae French or Italian Works into English, or of French 
and English Correspondence 
Address * M. C.,” 92, Upper-street, Islington, N 


MADEMOISELLE ANTONIA SPEYER 


begs to announce her RETURN to TOWN for the 








ee, All letters to be directed to 7, Belgrave-street, 
F{OSPiraL FOR CONSUMPTION, 
ROMPTON. 


Pr a... and Legaciesare greatly NEEDED 
© MAINTAIN in full vigour = Charity. which has no 
p ae HILIP ROSE. Hon. Sec. 
HENRY DOBBIN, Sec. 





c e with the wishes of their Patrons, the Manage- 
ment have arranged for the Opera of LURLINE to commence 
at a quarter past Eight each evening. 

On Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, the 26th, 27th, and 
28th, the performances to commence ‘with Henrv Leslie's 
Operetta, ROMANCE: or, DICK TURPIN. Messrs. St. 
Albyn and G. Honey: Misses Thirlwall and F. Cruise. Ata 
at - Eight Vincent Wallace's great Opera of LUR- 

iss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison. ee | 
Mr. Alfred Mellon. Stage Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling. | 
Acting Manager, Mr. Edward Murray. 

Doors open at half-past 6. Stalls, 7s.; Private Boxes, to hold | 
four persons, from 10s. 6d. and upwards; Dress C ircles, 5s bs 
Amphitheatre Stalls, 3s. ; Pit, 2s. 6¢.; Amphitheatre, 1s. 





RoOxAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT.- | 


GARDEN. 
MISS LOUISA PYNE respectfully intimates to the Nobility, 

















| 


Gentry, and Public (her Fesress) that her BENEFIT will } 


take p! ace on WEDNESDAY } NEXT, March the 28th. 


RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION, for the Relief of Decayed Artists, their 
Widows and Orphans. Instituted 1814. Incorporated by 
Royal a, 1842. Under the immediate protection of 
Her Most Excellent Majesty the QUEEN. 
Patron—His Royal Highness the PRINCE CONSORT, K.G. 
President—Sir CHARLES LOCKE EASTLAKE, P.R.A. 
The Nobility, Friends, and Subscribers are respectfully in- 
formed that the FORTY-F IFTH ANNIVERSARY FESTI- 
VAL will be celebrated in the Freemasons’ Hall, on Saturday 
the 3lst inst. 
The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. in the chair. 
STEWARDS. 


William E. Bates, Esq Charles George Lewis, Esq. 


| Samuel Cartwright, - jun., | John Murray, Esq. 


Esq. Gen. Bernard 0° Neill, Es: 
Frederick P. Coekerell, Esq. sa Nicholson, Esq. - 
4. Smollett Donaldson, ‘Esq. James Parker. Es 
James Dawling, a W. Frederick Pollock, Esq. 
William Gale, Syaney Smirke, Esq., R.A., 
William Grapel, M.P. 

Boydell Graves, Esq Alfred Seymour, Esq. 
Robt. Palmer Harding, Esq. | Edward Sterling, Esq. 
James Lahee, Esq. | Calvert Toulmin, Esq. 

Dinner on table at 6 precisely. The musical arrange- 
ments under the direction of Mr. Land, assisted by the 
London Glee and Madrigal Union. 

Tickets 1/. 1s. each, to be had of the Stewards ; of Henry 
Wyndham Phillips, Esq,, Hon. Sec., 8, George-street, 
Hanover-square, W.; and of fe Assistant Secretary, 50, 
Sent Russell-square, W r.C. 

WILLIAM JOHN ROPER, Assistant Secretary. 


HALLAM MEMORIAL, 


At a MEETING held on MOND AY, February 27, 1860, at 
Mr. MURRAY’S, 50, Albemarle-street (the Marquis’ of Lans- 
downe in the Chair), it was RESOLVED— 

That, in consideration of the eminent services of the late 
Henry Hatiam, Esq., to the Historical Literature of 
England, it is most desirable that a Monument be erected 
to his Memory. 

That a Public Subscription he opened for that purpese. 

That the Gentlemen present form themselves into a Com- 
mittee to carry into effect the above Resolutions, with 
power to add to their number. 

That Franklin Lushington, Esq., and John Murray, Esq., be 
requested to act as Secretaries to the Committee. 

That Messrs. Coutts and Co., Messrs. Drummond, agp 
Prescott, Grote, and Co. ;' Sir John Lubbock, Bart., and 
Co.; Messrs. Parsons and Co., Oxford: Messrs. Mortlock 
and 'Co., Cambridge; and Me: “S8r8. Neville and Co., Wind- 
sor, be requested to receive Subscriptions on account of 
the “ Hallam Memorial Fund.” 


COMMITTEE. 





The Lord Chancellor. Sir Henry Holland, Bart. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne. | Sir Charies 1. Yell 

The Right Hon. the Speaker. | The President of the Royal 
Earl De Grey. | _ Society 


Karl Stanhope. 
Lord Monteagle. 
Lord Overstone. 


Sir Roderick Murchison, 
F.R.S, F.G.S8, 


| Sir Francis Palgrave. 


Teignmouth. The Dean of St. Paul's. 
Lord Wensleydale, | The Dean of Westminster. 
Bishop of St. David’. | The Provost of Eton. 
The Right Hon. Wm. E. Glad- Rev. W.G. Clark(Cambridge). 
stone, M.P. The Rev. Canon Stanley. 


— Hon. the Lord Advo- Wm. Duckworth. Esq. 
John Forster, Esq, 

Right Hon. Sir David Dundas. George Grote, Esu. 

= Hon. —— Lushing- Leonard Horner, Esq. 

D.C Franklin Lushington, Esq. 
RightHon, ‘Lord John Russell. | Richard Monckton Milues 
Sir John Boileau, Bart. Esq. M.P. 

“—_e Colebrook, Bart. John. Murr ay, Esq. 


Henry Reeve. Esq. 
Sir Chas. Eastlake, P.R.A. James Spedding, Esq. 
Sir Arthur Elton, Bart., M.P. 


Alfred Tennyson, Esq. 
First List of Subscriptions. 





£8 
The Masque of Lans- 
downe. < 25 


Franklin Lushing 








. 1Sq. «.. 
10, John Ma 









The Dear 21 0 
The Leed Chancellor 20 0 Robert Cooke, - 5 5 
Earl Stanhope 0 | Win. Clowes and Sons.. . 1010 
The Speaker. 0 | J. Milnes Gaskell, Esq. i0 10 





Edward Jesse...... 
° Rev. Dr. Jacobsor 
Right Hon. W. Lord Monteagle ... eed 
STONE ....0. | Sir Charles Eastlake ... 35 5 
Lady Coitman... wee 25 0 | Sir Henry Holland ...... 5 5 
Sir John P. Boileau, Bt. 20 0 | Rev. W. G. Clarke......... 5 5 
Sir David Dundas......... 10 10 | Lord Wensleydale... 
Sir Roderick Murchison 20 0 | Lord Teign:nouth ......... 
George Grote, Esq. ...... 10 10 | Dean of Christ C hureh 10 10 
The Provost of Eton ... 5 5) Prof. Goldwin Smith .. 3 3 
Right Hon. Stephen Miss Duckworth ooo 9 
Lushington, D. CL. ww 1010 Lord John Russell 











James Spedding, Esq... 5 © | Rev. Edward Coleridge 3 3 
Sir Francis Palgrave +. 10 lu | Wm. Duckworth, _ 10 
Leonard Horner, Esq. 3 3) Lord Overstone .......0. 20 0 


Sir Edward Colebrooke, | Rev. John Barlow ae 
Bart., M.P. . 10 10 | Sir Benjamin Brodie .. 10 0 
The Rev. Canon Stanley | The'Bishopof St. David’s » » 
i | ee 5 5/| John Forster, Esq. ...... 
Henry Reeve, Esq. 5 5! Mr. and Mrs. Clark ...... 10 0 
Sir Charles Lyell ......... 3 3! 
meg may be addressed to Fraxykurx LusHine- 
iw, Esq., 2, Mitre-court-buildings, Temple, k. U., or to JoHN 
Menrar. Esq., 50, Albemarie-street, W. 


, ~ ~ 

RIVATE SECRETARYSHIP.—A Gen- 

tleman, 32 years of age, 4 Gradnate in Hovoufs of F wity 
College, Cambridge, whose residence for several | gars 
abroad has famillfarised him with the French Language. in 
soine degree also with German, and who possesses a lin ted 
know of Spanish, is di 3 of obtaining a SECKE- 
TARYSHIP to a Nobleman or Gentleman. He would not 
pe wn to act as Seer for a Literary or Scientific Institu- 
tion. The highest references offered. 

Address to “B. C.,.” Post-office. Gnildford. Surrey. 


| PRIVATE SECRETARY, AMANU- 


ENSIS, &c.—A Gentleman, at present engaged in a 
confidential position with a highly respectable Company, the 
Directors of which are desirous of advancing his pater® 
most anxious to secure an appointmentas PZIV 
TARY, AMANUENSIS, &c. to a Noble ay be 
Parliament, or he would fill any position wehefe@ porter 
| dence and trust are the principal repairs nee XS 

car 
A 

















Address, by letter only, to ** ‘ 
Advertisement Office, 2, Cow per’s-cour 
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HE PRESS.—A Gentleman, connected 

with the London journals. wishes to obtaina SHARE 

in a first-class CONSERVATIVE NEWSPAPER, or ina 

Literary Periodical. 

Address “ D. K.,"" Onwhyn’ 9 Nowenaper Office, 1, Catherine- 
street, Strand, 





GENTLEMAN, of literary y ability, would | 


be glad to hear of any one wishing to dispose of a SHARE 
in a MAGAZINE or PERIODICAL (monthly or quarterly 
preferred), of a few hundred pounds’ value, where he would 
have an opportur lity of contributing occasionally or regularly. 
Address * M.A.,”" care of Mr. —, 4, Hungerford-street, 
Stranc 


rEO PRINTERS.—To be SOLD, an old- 
established BUSINESS, in a central situation, near 
Regent-street and Oxford-street. This is a genuine concern, 
and may be had on eaceedingly moderate terms. 
For particulars app!y to Mr. LoMax, 8, Orchard-street, 


: Portma: n-square. 
YHE PRESS.—A Gentleman, of expe- 
rience and ability in editing. sub-editing. reporting, &c., 
is open to an imme diate RE-ENGAGEMEN NT. Satisfactory 
testimo nis 1 and moderate terms. 
Address “J. M.,” scare of Messrs. opment and Nephew, 
, Lombard-street, 

THE 


able experience, is open to an ENGAGEMENT as 
EDITOR or SUB-EDITOR ona Liberal journal. Is a ver- 
batim short-hand writer. Unexceptionable references. 





Apply to “Press,” care of Messrs. C. Mitchell and _Co., 
Newspaper Press Directory oitice, Red-Lion-court, Fleet~ 
street. 





TEXHE PRESS.—To Proprietors of News- 
papers, <c.—A Professional Gentleman. of long expe- 
rience on the London press, desires an E 
either as Editor, Sub-Editor, Dramatic Critic, Reviewer, or 
General Writer, &. He would also be happy to furnish a 
weekly letter or metropolitan news to a provincial paper. 
Terms 7, moderate, and best references given. 
“TEMPLAR,” care of Abbott, Barton, and Co., 
yertisement Contr “actors, No. 2, Upper Wellington-street, 
ah a, W C 












THO the ‘PRESS.—A gentleman, of liberal | 


education, and a thorough classical and French scholar, 
who has had several years’ experience on a first-class London 
journal as READER, desires a similar ENGAGEMENT: or 
he would undertake the duties of Sub-Editor toa provincial 
journal, to which he could contribute articles if desired, He 
would not object to an engagement in France or Belgium. 
High references. 
“A. Z.,” care of Mr. I. W. 


3anks, 30, Coleman-street, E.C. 





























TEYHE PRESS.—WANTED, on a small 
MAN, competent to Report and Kead Proofs. A printer will 
be preferred. 
Directory Office, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 
r YOR ‘PORTERS.—WANT ED, ina small 
Man. to undertake tlie duties of REPORTER and COM- 
POSITOR., 
T, Gazette Office, 
Sittins xbou rne 

KEEPER in a Widower's family, where children 
require maternal care; or to a single Gentleman where one or 
situation —Address “ H. C.,”’ 43, Broadway-terrace, Camden 
New Town. 

Surplus © opies of Eliis's “ Madagascar, Tenny son's 
“Tdylis of the King,” “ Adam B ede,"’ Miss Kavanagh's * Two 
reduc od prices, Catalogues sent gratis and post free. 

BuLL's Library, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish- -square,W. 

MILLER’ S CATALOGUE of BOOKS for MARCH. 
Ready, this day, containing nearly ONE THOUSAND 
application, inclosing two postage stamps for carriage by 
yr yst. 

(Pe TIMES, Post, or Globe POSTED the 
evening of publication, at 23s, a quarter; Heraldor 


weekly paper, in the West of England, a YOUNG 
Address “T. A.,"’ care of Mr. C. Mitchell, New yx Press 
~ wspaper and jobbing office in the country, a Young 
Address, stating terms, &c., Mr. Pant 
ne, Ker 
} TANTED a SITUATION as HOUSE- 
more servants are kept. Good recommendation from last 
(\UEAP BOOKS at BULL'S LIBRARY 
Sicilies,”” and mat ny other books, are now on Sale at greatly 
>OOKS—A SUPPLEMENT to 
Articles, all recent purchases, Bookbuyers can obtain it on 
Jonn MILLER, 43, C handos-street, _Trafalgar-square. 
Dail u News or Evening Herald, 15s.; The 


Chronicle, us. 





Times, se ond edition, 30s.; ditto, second day, Tes. 6d. 
Answers required and orders prepaid. —JAMES BARKER, 19, 
Throg gmorton-street, Bank. 

- i es stablished thirty vears. 

THE. + ATE MRS. JAMESON’S WOR a AT THE 


FOLLOWING REDUCED PRICE 
{n 2 vols. in post 8vo, 21s., the New Library *Baition of 


AS KS. JAMESON’S CHARACTERIS- 
4 TICS OF WOMEN. On fine tinted Paper, with Ilus- 
éra sion eirem the Author's designs. 
Biackwoo’.— Two truly delightful volumes, the 
charm inxs of all the works of a charming writer. 
_ Beautiful P resent—Third edition, price 21s. 
MRS. JAMESON’S LIVES OF FEMALE 
SOVEREIGNS. 
Post.— An admirable gift-book. 
f femate biography 
tion.” 
x Third edition, price 2 
MES. JAMESON’S VISITS AXD SKETCHES 
AT TK OME AND rt 
—** One of her most popular works. 
Satnvers, OTLey, and Co., 50, Conduit-street, 
Hanover-square. 


A New ard Final Edition of 
MHE PENNY CYCLOPAEDIA, with a 
NEW SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME. illustrated by 
more th m SIX THOUSAND ORIGINAL E} rGS. 
Thirty Volumes bound in Seventeen. Price FIVE GUINEAS. 
The Cc YC LOPE “1 Aand the ORIGINAL SUPPLEMEN 
t, the Proprietors, to meet the continued 
Lali imited edition fre pm the stereotype 
The paper and print are, 
time, rs aif. rm eis nee. The Second Supple- 
rely new, and embrac es every addition to the sum 
m owls ige during the last twelve years. The Thirty 
Lin Seventeen, and extending beyond 16 000 
complete library of reference on all ‘subjects of 
and Literature. The sum of 40,0007. has been ex- 
pended on i vith wehip and enguavl % 
Messrs. SANGSTEE : and Co., 36, Patern¢ ster-row. 
*,* A tew od id Volumes may be had to complete old sets. 


most 


) These excellent specimens 
are replete with interest and instruc- 


Times.—* 

























of ham an 








Art, Science, 





PRE Ss. —A Scediene an, of consider- | 


of Songs. 


| 


NGAGEMENT | 


| 
; vein of poetry.’ 


W. C. BENNETT’S POEMS. 


Price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


QONGS by « SONG-WRITER. By 
W. C. BENNETT. 


“Mr. W. C. Bennett has been well advised to collect 
his various songs. He has selected from his large store 
a hundred, and here they are in a handsome volume, 
which ought immediately to become popular. We find 
here many old acquaintances and some new faces, but 
everywhere the same grace, melody, and Saxon purity of 
language. A little more accuracy and finish, and Mr. 
Bennett might rank as the Béranger of England. He is 
a genuine poet."’—Leader. 

“Mr. Bennett is quite right in calling himself a Writer 
Nearly all the lyric poetry in this volume is 
admirable, but the songs are particularly beautiful. 
When he writes in his own simple, natural way, we have 
no song writer who can be compared to him,’’—Zlus- 
trated Times. 

“ We always like his writing when he dares to be true 
to his own genius.” — Atheneum. 

“ He bids fair to become one of our best English song- 
writers.’ —Literary Gazctte, 

“We hold Mr. Bennett to be among the best of our 
song-writers. We hope Mr. Bennett will give the world 
the remainder of his songs. He is so genial, so healthy, 
so purely Saxon.’ "Critic. 

“ This volume will be a welcome addition to the poetic 
literature of the day.”—Morning Chronicle. 

“Heisasong writer of no common order.” —Guardian. 

“This volume ought to meet with public favour.” — 
Observer: 

“ He writes like a true poet.” — Weekly Dispatch. 

“They are conceived in the purest and most versatile 
’—John Bull, 

“ Most are very good indeed. Many are really beauti- 





| ful.”—Morning Herald. 





“The volume will be acceptable to a vast number of 
readers—those to whom the song sings to the heart. 
We can heartily commend Mr. Bennett's songs to our 
readers.” —Morning Advertiser. 
aa Mr. Bennett has achieved a most decided success.” 

tlas. 

“To beautify and elevate the events and emotions at 
ordinary life through the transfiguration of co &- 
we think, essentially Mr. Bennett’s vocation.’ Daily 
Telegraph. 

“Mr. Bennett is, as he truly calls himself, a song- 
writer.’’—conomist. 

“His heart is healthy. Man and Nature have their 
bright side for him. His sorrows and his joys all have 
a true manliness in them. His sadness never becomes 
a whine—his mirth never becomes frivolous. His sen- 
sibility, imagination, and right use of words give to his 
verses the ring of true songs.”’—British Quarterly Review: 





Price One Shilling, 


BA2* MAY, and other Poems on 
Infants. 

“Mr. Bennett is well known to our readers as one of 
the most popular of English poets. ‘Baby May and 
other Poems on Infants”’ is really in its way a little 
casket of jewels, full of love and sweet sympathy for 
children—the genuine outpourings of a manly and affec- 
tionate heart.”’—Liferary Gazette. 

“ Of all writers the one who has best understood, best 
painted, best felt, infant nature, is Mr. Bennett. We 
see at once that it is not only a charming and richly- 
gifted poet who is describing childish beauty, but a young 
father writing from his heart.’’—./iss Mitford's Lecollec- 
tions of a Literary Life. 

* The love of children few writers of our day have ex- 
pressed with so much naive fidelity as Mr. Bennett.”’-— 
Examiner. 

“Those readers who do not as yet know ‘ Baby May’ 
should make her acquaintance forthwith; those who have 
that —es already will find her in good company.”’— 
Guardian, 





Price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


UEEN ELEANOR’S VENGEANCE, 
and other Poems. 


“We look upon Mr. Bennett as a landmark to indicate 
the spot where lie the strength of nature eget mented of 
simplicity. ‘Queen Eleanor's Vengeance’ is admirable ; 
it has the intensity of tragic fire. It is brief, but pointed 
and defined as a poniard. The tender emotions, which 
are best known to those who dive deepest below the sur- 
face of domestic life, are employed in ‘ A New Griselda’ 
as only atrue poet can employ them. Mr. Bennett’s great 
triumphs, in our opinion, consist not only in the kingly 
manner in which he walks the classic regions of the 
‘Gods,’ but in the homely step which carries him 
through the dwellings of men. He is known—and it is 
a pleasing acknow ledgment of his fame to say so—by 
thousands of little happy folk, wingless, but no less on 
that account our nursery angels, and by thousands of 
full-grown men and women No wonder he is so well 
known, since he has conve rsed with them in a language 
they can understand—since he has expressed to them 
home delights and home sorrows with the purest Saxon 
feeling. The volume before us will serve still more to 
rivet the fellowship of the poet and his readers.”’—Critic. 

“Many a tender thought and charming fancy find 
graceful utterance in his pages.” —Athenewn. 

“It is impossible to deny the genuine pictorial power 
of the mind from which this description, that might 
stand for a translation into words of Titian’s Bacchus 
and Ariadne in our National Gallery, proceeds. Perhaps 
a famous song of Shelley's may have been echoing in Mr. 
Bennett's brain when he wrote this ‘Summer Invoca- 
tion;’ but no one that was not a true poet could have 
reproduced the echo with such a sweet melody, and such 
delicate touches of his own. Altogether Mr. Bennett's 
volume appears to us full of promise.” — Fraser's Ma- 
gazine, 





London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 
193, Piccadilly, W. 





| 


Third Edition, with Additions, 10s. 6d. 
NV AJOR HODSON’S TWELVE YEARS 
ofa SOLDIER'S LIFE in Pept. ae by his 
Brother, the Rev. GEORGE H. HODSO 
London: Jonny W. PARKER and ong Ww rary Strand. 
Second Edition, two volumes. 1 
N ISCELLANIES. By 
a CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
3y the same Author. 
THE SAINT'S TRAGEDY. Third Edition. 5s. 
HYPATIA. Third Edition. 6s. 
YEAST. Fourth Edition, with a New Preface. 5s. 
ANDROMEDA and OTHER POEMS. Second Edition. 5s, 
London: Jonn W. PARKER and Sox, West Strand. 





‘the Rev. 








This ‘day, 2 vols, post 8vo. 15s. 
OLMBY HOUSE: a Tale of Old 
Northamptonshire. By G.J. WHY'TE MELVILLE, 
By the same Author. 
DIGBY GRAND. ‘Third edition. 5s. 
GENERAL BOUNCE, Two vols. 15s. 
KATE COVENTRY. Third edition. 5s. 


THE INTERPRETER. Second edition, 10s, 6d, 


London: JoHn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
e This day, Svo. 10s. 607. 
Fk S84 x8 AND REVIEWS 
= ONTENTS, 


THE EDUCATION of the WORLD. By F. Tempe, D.D. 
Head Master of Rugby School. 

BUNSEN’S BIBLICAL RESEARCHES. 3y ROWLADN 
Wittrams, D.D., Vice-Principal, Lampeter Collen. 

On the STU DY of the EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY. 
Ty BapEN Powe, M.A., F.R.S., Savilian Professor of 
Geometry, Oxford. 

SEANCES HISTORIQUES de GENEVE — THE 
NATIONAL CHURCH. by H. B. Wrison, B.D., Vicar of 
Great Staughton. 

On the MOSAIC COSMOGONY. By C. W. Goopwry, M.A. 

TENDENCIES of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in ENG- 
LAND, 1688—1750. By Marx Pattison, B.D. 

On the INTERPRETATION of SCRIPTURE ay 

3ENJAMIN JOWETT, M.A., Regius Professor of Greek, Oxford. 
London : Joun W. Par KER and Soy, West Strand. 


PARLOUR LIBRARY. 
On Mare 28, price 2s. fancy boards, 
EVELATIONS of a CATHOLIC 
PRIEST. By the Rev, MORTON MAURICE, C.C. 
Forming Vol. CCVLII. of this popular series. 
London: CHARLES H. CLARKE, 13, Pateruoster-row (Aldine 
Chambers). 


¥ _ Just published, pp. 500, 8 
vr S 
OVERNMENT UPON i IRST PRIN- 
CIPLES. Illustrated pnepeny, Statistically, and 
Morally. By JOHN GROSSMITH. 

This work embodies a a. field for information, not only 
upon Social and Moral subjects, but upon a great variety of 
questions which are essentially incorporated with the political 
discussions of the day, in connection with the Commerce, 
Trade, and Taxation of the country. Statesmen and lovers of 
intelligent progress will find in it a compilation of facts well 
worthy their attention. 

London: Pier and Co., Paternoster-row. 


SECOND EDITION. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, 
' 

NAPOLEON the THIRD on ENGLAND. 

Selections from His Own Writings. Translated by J. H. 
SIMPSON. Price 5s. 

“Coming events cast their shadows before."’ 

“The value of this compilation it would be difficult to 
exagverate. p, "— Star. 

“Full of interest as affording a kev to the inner man of the 
most remarkable monarch. This book will be read with 
avidity."—United Service Gazette. 

London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co., Publishers, 
50, Conduit-street, Hanover-sauare, Ww 


Just publi ished, 2 vols, price 21s., 
7 

LIFE STRUGGLE. By MISS 
- PARDOE, Authorof “The Poor eee,” “ Life of 
M: Arie de Medicis,” “ Lite of Louis XLV., 

“TItis a delightful change to get hold Of | Sal e like the ‘ Life 
Strugg fle,’ in which a succession of lively incidents and stir- 
ring adventures is never broken by the introduction of unne- 
cessary pages of mere word-building.""—Post. 

BooTtnH, 307. Regent-atreet, W. 











Just published, 2 vols. 21s. 
HE EARL’S CEDARS: a Romance. By 
the Author of “Smugglers and Foresters.” 

“A genuine work of art. The story is full of movement: 
the characters are numerous, well-detined, and life-like; anc 
the language is compact, easy, and graphic. . The plot is 
elaborately and ingeniously constructed, and the incidents de- 
rive astrong colour of probi ability trom the intimate conne ction 
with the characters of the persons concerned in them.’ 
Spectator. 

“We can safely recommend these volumes to such as desire 
the distraction of a right pleasant book.""—Critic 

“* Lady Honoria’is a creation of great power and originality.’ 
—Somersetshire County Herald. 

“The story of a village doctor and an ear\'s daughter, written 
with a grace, a delicacy, and a pathos which have seldom or 
never beei surpassed.’ "_ Bath and Cheltenham Gazette. 

“We can bestow unqualified pra ise upon the vigorous 
manner in which the book is written.""—Dispatch. 

“The pictures of home life that appear in the first volume are 
pleasant to dwell upon, while the conflicting ceey ara ae of 
the latter portion of the tale are very ingeniously disclosed.”’ 
Sun. 

L. Boorn, £07, Regent-street, W. 


n crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


> 
] YRICAL POEMS. By PROFESSOR 

4 BLACKIE, of the University 6f ¥dinburgh. 

“ As ballads these pieces are deserving of the very highest 
praise. Great power, united with perfect simplicity, is their 
chief characteristic.” —7he Press. 

“ The volume is a delightful proof of the author's genins, stil! 
more of his goodness, and of his devout love of the goad, both in 
its eternal source, and in ail its developments, present anc 
future, in earth and in heaven.” — Witness, 

“It has the ring of the genuine metal, and the stamp of 
broad, rich, generous manhood.”—Glasgow Morning Journa/ 

“Fresh and charming pictures of nature, touches of charac- 
ter, and gleams of fun abound.”—Scotsman. 

“Teis a book leavened in allits parts with a pure and lofts 
sentiment, redolent with strong good sense, and sparkling wit! 
some rare poetic gems." —Glasgow Herald. 

“The grandest feature of his poems is the sturdy, and there 
fore childlike, simplicity of their piety. ... Of few poets ca 
it be said more trnly than of Blackie. that he makes you fer 
how good a thing goodness is."’"—Scottish Press. 

“New, fresh, and overflowing wiih the sunshine of tl: 
finest poe —Glasgow Citizen. 

SUTHERLAND and Knox, Edinburgh ; Sorexrs, MARSHALL, 

and Co., London, 
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ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, AND 
ROUTLEDGE'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


——__>——_- 
BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 
New Volume. Price One Shilling, fancy boards, 


RITISH BUTTERFLIES. By W.S. 
COLEMAN, Illustrated with 200 Engravings by 
the Author, showing one figure (natural size) of each 
species, and where the sexes differ considerably both, as 
well as frequently the under sides. In the text are the 
‘names, appearance, habits, localities of all our “ British 
Butterflies, ” with a general history of Butterfly life, 
mode of capture, preservation and arrangement in 
a Bawa apparatus, &c, &c. 
‘orm in size and price with the above, 
HE “COMMON OBJECTS of the 
COUNTRY. By the Rev. J. G. WOOD. 
UR WOODLANDS, HEATHS, and 
HEDGES. By W. 8. COLEMAN, 
B®! TISH FERNS, and their ALLIES. 
By THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S. 
* Superior Editions of the above, finely printed, and 


with the Illustrations printed in Colours, are also pub- 
lished, price 3s. 6d. each, bound in cloth. 


POPULAR NATURAL HISTORIES. 
In square 12mo. price 7s. 6d. each, cloth gilt. Every 
Volume Illustrated with Twenty Coloured Plates. 


OVELL REEVE’S POPULAR 
NATURAL HISTORIES. 


1. nee Se Laish-| 13. The Aquarium. G. B. 
Sowerby, 
2.B rit Ish Crustacea, Adam | 14. The Mollusca. Mary 
Vhite, | Roberts 

3. mums Botany. Cat-| 15. Garden botany. A. Cat- 
low. low. 

4. Field Botany. A. Catlow. | 16. Economic Botany. Archer. 

5. Geography of Plants. Dr | 17. British Ferns. T. Moore, 
Daubenvy. 18. British Lichens. Lindsay. 

6. British Mosses. JR. M.| 1%. Physical Geology. J. b. 
Stark. | ukes. 

7. Paims. Dr. B. Seemann,! 20, Zoophytes. Dr. Lands- 
F.L.S. | borough. 

8. British Sea-Weeds. Dr. | 21. British Entomology. M. E. 
Landsborough. Catlow. 

9. British C oncho logy. G. B. | | 99, sirds. Adam White. 
Sowerb3 23. — Zoology. M. 

10. British ” Ornithology. atlow. 
Gosse. | 24, the. Woodlands. Mary 

‘1. Mammatia. Adam White. | toberts. 


12. Mineralogy. H. Sowerby. 

“A popular series of scientific treatises, which, from the 
simplicity of their style, and the artistic excellence and cor- 
rectness of their numerous illustrations, has acquired a cele- 
brity bevond that of any other series of modern cheap works."" 
—Staundard. 

GARDENING BOOKS.—New Epitions. 
Price 1s. each, cloth limp; or post free 14 stamps, 


HE KITCHEN|PHE FLOWER 


GARDEN. By E. 8. GARDEN. By E.8. 
DELAMER. DELAMER. 
AVOURITE FLOWERS: How to 


Grow them, By J.G. SUTTON, Editor of “The 


Midland Florist.” 
Also in 1 vol. price 2s. 6d. cloth gilt, 
HE KITCHEN and FLOWER 


GARDEN; or, the Culture in the open ground of 
Bulbous, Tuberous, Fibrous-rooted, and Shrubby 
Flowers; as well as Roots, Vegetables, Herbs, and Fruits. 
With a Coloured Frontispiece. By E. 8S. DELAMER. 

“A book that may be consulted with advantage by the 
wpractised gardener as well as by the novice in the art."— 
Gardener's Chronicle, 





POPULAR WORK ON WILD FLOWERS. 
In boards, price 2s. with fancy cover, 


LD FLOWERS: How to See and 
How to Gather them. By SPENCER THOM- 
SON, M.D. New Edition, revised, with 171 Ilustra- 
tions, and Remarks on the Economical and Medicinal 
Uses of our Native Plants. 
*,* A superior Edition, finely printed, with the Plates 
printed in Colours, and bound in cloth, is also published, 
price 3s, 6d. ; or with gilt edges, 4s. 








POPULAR MANUALS, 
Each complete in 1 vol. price 10s. 6d. half-bound. 
QTONEBENGES BRITISH RURAL 
; SPORTS. ° 


“he Ninth Thousand, with 300 Lilus- 


NV ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. Edited 
by DAVID MASSON. No VI. (for APRIL, 1860) will 
be ready on WEDNESD — . jog 28th, price 1s. 


1 bs Revision of the Prayer-book. By the Rev. F. D. 
Maurice. 

2. Requiescat in Pace. By R. Monckton Milnes, M.P, 

8. Some Recollections of an Old Street. 

4. Buddhaand Buddhism. By E. Vansittart Neale. 

5. A Hedge-side Poet. By the Author of “John Halifax. e 

6. Tom Brown at Oxford, Chapters XTV. XV By 
the Author of “Tom Brown's School Days.” 

7. The Sleep of the Hyacinth: an Egyptian Poem. By the 
late Dr. George Wilson. 

8 The Decay and Preservation of Stone. By Prof. 


Ansted, F.R.S. 
An English Painter’s Tomb. By C. A. Collins. 
10. Britain's Duty to Italy. By Thomas Hughes, 
*.* Volume J. will be published on April 2, handsomely bound 
tm cloth, yrice 78. Gel, 
MACMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. 
Sold by all Booksellers, New smen, and at the Railway 


Stations. 
= We 
NHE NATIONAL MAGAZINE | for 
APRIL, price One Shilling, contains: Right Hon. W. 
Gladstone, a Parliamentary sketch, by J. Ewing Ritchie; The 
Shadow in the House, by John Saunders. author of “ Love's 
Martyrdom;” Sundown, by Edward Copping; My First Love 
and my Last; Down Stockport Way: The Monotony of Civili- 
sation; The Bondage of the Bakehouse. The Plates are: 
The Crucifixion; The Herdsman of.the Atlas (Linton); The 
Sleep of Argyle: Waller's Oak, &c. 
The half-yearly Volume, handsomely bound, price 7s. 6d., 
will be ready for delivery with the magazines, 
London: _W. Kent and Co. 


- 
IIAMBERS’S EXETER | JOURNAL 
and WEST of ENGLAND ADVERTISER. Published 
every Friday Morning, at No. 4, North Bridge, Exeter. 
The only true Reformer in the West of England. Advertise- 
ments 2d. per line, or 1s. per week ; or half that price if in- 
serted by the quarter. | 


MNHE LEADER and SATURDAY | 


ANALYST. Consisting entirely of Original Articles, 
March 24th, 1860, contains : 

The Progress of Reform; European Politics; New Bank- 
ruptey Code; The Chinese War; Principle or Presumption ? 
Commercial Morality; The Peelites; New Constituencies; 
Debtors and Creditors; The Army and the Aristocracy; 
National Defences; Humboldt’s Letters; Antony Gunther ; 
Translated Poetry; Domestic Romance; The Popes and the 
Jesuits; Miscellaneous Books : Foreign Correspondence— 
Rome, Turin, Hanover; Record of the Week; Entertainments; 
Parliament. 

Office, 18, Catherine-street. Strand, W.C. 
Order of any Newsman in Town or Country. 
_ Price 5d _; stamped, 6d. | 














Second F dit tion, elegantly bound in cloth. price 1s 


quik LIFE of RICHARD CAMERON. 


By G. M. BELL. 
“A highly interesting volume. 


Amore tastefully written | 


siderable time." —/nrerness Courier. 
London: SiImeKin. MARSHALL. and Co, 
LIVER and Boyp. 


BOHN’'S STANDARD. LIBRARY FOR AP RIL 





Edinburgh : 





N REVOLUTION, 
flight of the King in 1791. 
edition, with — ral Index and 


CKS. New 
(646 pages). 


Translated by C. CO 
frontispiece 





IN 
it. U ot R LOUIS Xr. An flistorical Romance. 
2s. 


Post 8vo, cloth, 6d. 
Henry G.B ons, “York-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C, 
BOHN’'S CHEAP SERIES FOR AP RIL. 
Q-MARS; or, A CONSPIRACY | 
, 

Count ALFRED DE VIGNY. of the French Academy. Trans- | 
lated by WILLIAM HAZLITT, Esq. Post 8vo. bds. 2 | 
Henry G. Boun, York-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 


biographical work has not fallen under our notice fur a con- | 


| cal publications emanating from Kew. 


ICHELET’S HISTORY of the FRENCH | 


from its earliest indications to the | 


By | 


New edition, square cloth, gilt edges, Ss. 


ARLEY’S UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 


on the Basis of Geography. For the use of Families. 
Brought down to the present time. Illustrated by Maps, 
engraved on Steel from the latest authorities. 
_ondon: WILLIAM TEGG, 85, Queen-street, Cheanside, | E.C. 


ANGNALL'S QUESTIONS. 
Illustrated by Jot in Gilbert, John Harvey, and others, 12mo. 
roan, price 4s. 6d. 


ISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 

QUESTIONS, for the use of Young People, &c. By 

the Rev. G. N. WRIGHT. Brought down to the present time. 

With Biographical Sketches of Washington Irving and Lord 
Macaulay, &c. 

This edition is the only one which contains the portrait o 














Miss Mangnall, copied by permission of the Family. 

EVERY MAN, HIS OWN GARDENER. 
N every month in the of anew edition, revised and 
improved by G. GLENNY, FI 


London: Wititan TEGG, 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C. 
AWE’S COMPLETE, GARDENER for 
ABERCROMBIE’S GARDENE vS POCKET 


Oe ~ al new edition, by G. GLENNY, F.H.S. 18mo. 
cloth, 2s, 
London: } Ww ILI LIAM wT EGG, 8, Queen-street, Cheapside, EC. 








ON THE Ist OF MAY 
Will be commenced, in Monthly Numbers, broad Im- 
perial Octavo, cach Number containing Four Coloured 
Plates, with Descriptive Letter-press, price 2s. 6d., a 


THE TLORAL MAGAZINE: 


FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIC INS OF 
POPULAR GARDEN FLOWERS. 


BY 
THOMAS MOORE, F.LS., F.H.S., 


Secretary to the Floral Committee of the Horticultural 
Society. 
THE DRAWINGS BY 
WALTER FITCH, F.LS., 
Artistof Sir W.J. Hooker's Curtis's Botanical Magazine. 
ovina 

The Floral Magazine has been projected to supply 
the long-felt want of some independent periodical, of 
a popular character, devoted to the illustration of the 
many New Varieties of choice Flowers which are being 
continually produced by the skill of modern cultivators 

The Plates will be executed by Mr. Water Fir< H, 
who has been so long and sd favourably known as the 
Artist of Curtis's B tanical Magazine , and of other botani- 
The selection of 
subjects, and the descriptiong, will be by the Secretary 
of the FLorAL ComMITTeE of the HORTICULTURAL 
Society. 

Curtis's Botanical Magazine will continue to represent 
the scientific department of Garden Fotany, under the 
superintendence of the Director of the Roy al Gardens of 
Kew he Floral Magazine will be devoted to meri- 
toriousvarietiesof suc! introduced Plantsasare of popular 
character, and likely to become established favourites in 
the Garden, Hothouse, or Conservatory. 

London: Love ELL ReEv E, 5, Henrietta-street, 

Covent- garden. 











N 

. 

CORRECTOR. Price 4d.; a copy sent for five stamps. 
BELL and DALDY, 186, Fleet-street ; 


THE SHAKESPEARE CONTROVERSY. 
OTES AND QUERIES, of SATURDAY, 


addition to many other articles of Literary and Historical Interest, conte A PLEA FOR THE 


March 


24, will, in 
OLD 


and by order of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 





SSRS. GROOMBRIDGE 


MES 


and 


ent tirely New Series of Original Stories for Children, written by the first Authors, entitled 


THE MAGNET STORIES 


FOR SUMMER DAYS AND WINTER NIGHTS. 
TO COMMENCE IN MAY. 


Each Story comp! lete in itself.—A New Story every Month. —Price Threepence, Illustrated. 
will be by the Author of * A Trap to catch a Sunbeam,” &c., and will be succeeded by Ori an 21 Stories by Mrs. 
GELDART, Mrs. 8. C. HALL, Mrs. WEBB (the Author of “ Naomi,” 


*,* Order ‘‘The Magnet Stories,” 
London: GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, 5, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers. 


LONDON, 5, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 


beg to announce an 


SONS 


The first published 
&c.), and other eminent Writers. 


No. I. price Threepence. 








trations. 
patses DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
The Seventh Thousand, with 300 Illustrations. 
ALSH’S DOMESTIC MEDICINE 
and SURGERY. The Third Thousand, with 
250 Illustrations. 
QTONE HENGE’S SHOT GUN and 
\) SPORTING RIFLE. The Third Thousand, with 
200 Illustrations. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
ALF-HOURS with the BEST s 4 
AUTHORS. By CHARLES KNIGHT. 
With I!Justrations. 4 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, lis., 












or bound in two bese caenenee 12 0 
Popular Nursery Tales and Rhymes. With 170 

Hlustrations. "Square i6mo. cloth, 5s. ; Illustra- 

tions Coloured, gilt CUgeS ..-.ereeresseeeessrersererees 7? 
Pepper's Play book of Seience. With 470 prac- 

tical Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth, extra gilt... 6 0 

London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and 

ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


I. 
‘HOW WE SPENT THE AUTUMN 


| OF 1859. 
| By the Authors of “ 


The Timely Retreat.” Post 8vo. 


with numerous Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 


Il. 
\'THE LIFE AND LABOURS OF SIR 


CHARLES BELL. 
By DR. 1OT. From the French. 
Crown S8vo. 63, 


IC 


- 





MR. BENTLEYS NEW PUBLICATIONS 


FOR MARCH. 


Ml. 
EDITED BY DR. NORTON STIAW. 
| AN ARCTIC BOAT JOURNEY 
THE AUTUMN OF 1854. 


| By ISAAC HAYES, Surgeon of the Second Grinnell 
‘Expedition. With Introduction and Notes by Dr. 
NORTON SHAW. Small Svo. with a Map 6s. 


IN 


Iv. 
LEONORE; or, THE LITTLE 
COUNTESS. 
By the Auther of “The Myrtle ne the Ieather.”’ 
} Post Svo. . 66 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Senne: 
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13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
——— 

HISTORY of the REIGN of HENRY IV., 


ae of France and Navarre. From numerous ori- 
ginal sources. By Miss FREER, Author of the 

Lives of Marguerite d’Angouléme, Elizabeth de 

Valois, Henry III., &c. 2 vols. Portraits, 21s. bound. 

“ The public will thank Miss Freer most heartily for these 
delightful volumes. In her particular line she is the best his- 
torian of her day.’’—Chronicle. 

“ Various circumstances combine to make us regard the Life 
of Henry the Fourth as one of the most attractive in the wide 
range of biography. The ——— nature of his career from 
childhood to manhood, the perils that environed him in a court 
hostile to his religion and race, his unfortunate marriage, his 
personal bravery, his skill as a commander—these and many 
other characteristics that will suggest themselves to our 
readers, cause us to hail Miss Freer’s new work as a welcome 
addition to our stock of books." —Critic. 


LIFE and TIMES of GEORGE 
VILLIERS, DUKE of BUCKINGHAM. From 
original and authentic Sources. By Mrs. THOMSON, 
Author of “ The Life of the Duchess of Marlborough,”’ 
&ec. 3 vols. with Portrait. 31s. 6d. [This day. 


TRAVELS in EASTERN AFRICA, 
with the Narrative of a Residence in MOZAMBIQUE. 
By LYONS M'LEOD, Esq., F.R.G.S., &c., late British 
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the minds of its readers.”—Sun, 

“Mr. Howitt’s subject has been happily chosen. It is 
portrayed with vividness and truth. The interest of the story 
is strong and sustained."’"—Spectator. 
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our political romances."’—Leader. 


WOMAN'S TEMPTATION. Edited by the 
Hon. Mrs. RALPH DUTTON. 3 vols. 
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and exciting, and abounds with touches of pathos.” —Aes- 
senger. 

** The interest never flags.” —Chronicle. 
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THE LITTLE BEAUTY. By Mrs. GREY, 
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The Reminiscences of a Pioneer Preacher. 
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Ill, 
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PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 
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University College. 

“Tt will be admitted thatan * Here weleave Mr. Clough's 
undertaking in which men like useful labour to speak for itself, 
these were engaged must have anticipating good fruit from 
had more than ordinary merit, it for generations to come. 
and we are glad toreceive their,‘ Dryden's Plutarch.’ under 
work from the hands of Mr.’ these new auspices, will become, 
Clough, thoroughly revised. we think, the standard trans- 
Mr. Clough’s work is worthy lation of our Libraries; a re- 
of all praise, and we hope that sult to which the care of 
it will lead to revive the study printer and publisher must also 
of Plutarch,” —Times. e@ pronounced to have estab- 

| lished a claim.” —Athenzum, 


Iv. 
The New Dictionary, in 1 vol. royal 4to. cloth, 
1834 pages, price 31s. 6d. 
The cheapest book ever published; comprising 40,000 
Words more than Johnson’s Dictionary, and 500 pages 
more than the 4to. Edition of Webster's Dictionary. 
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ENLARGED DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 

“We have devoted a very} which this noble work bears the 
considerable amount of time impress upon every page... . 
and labour to the examination As a complete and faithful 
of * Worcester’s Quarto Dic-| dictionary of our language in 
tionary of the English Lan-' its present state, satisfying to 
guage,’ and we have risen from | the full those requirements, the 
the task with feelings of no fulfilment of which we have 
ordinary satisfaction at the laid down as essential to such a 
result, and admiration of the! work, we know no work that 
care, scholarship, Lang ag | can bear comparison with it.” 
method, and honest fidelity of ' —Literary Gazette. 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

HE BRITISH MUSEUM has lately received an important 
addition to what is called the “ Ethnographical Department ” 
of that institution—namely, a collection of Javanese curiosities and 
antiquities, formerly in the possession of Sir Stamrorp Rarr tes, 
and afterwards in that of his widow, the late Lady Rarrtes, 
upon whose death they were presented in November last by her 
executor, the Rev. W. C. Rarrres, to the Trustees of the British 
Museum. The collection was, we believe, at first offered to the 
Museum for sale, but the ‘Trustees declined the purchase, on 
account of the present crowded state of the several collections; 
but when offered to be gratuitously presented, that objection 
was overruled, and a temporary lodging proposed for it in the 
room devoted to British Antiquities—which, however anomalous, was 
the best arrangement that Mr. Hawkins could, under the circum- 

stances, suggest for its exhibition. 

Accordingly, during the present week, one of the cases in the room 
mentioned has been fitted up for the reception of these curiosities, or, 
at least, a considerable portion of them, and the same are now sub- 
mitted to public inspection. The materials of which the col- 
lection consists are of two kinds, namely, Buddhistic antiquities 
recovered by Sir Sramrorp Rarrves from the sites of some of the 
most ancient Javanese temples, and modern objects intended 
to illustrate the every-day life of the inhabitants of Java at the 
time when Sir Stamrorp Rarres was residing among them, namely, 
the years 1811-16. The importance of the entire collection may be 
estimated from what Mr. Hawxiys said of it in his report to the 
Trustees: ‘The collection ought to be accepted, because it was made 
with extraordinary care and zeal; because the Museum does not 
contain any similar object, and the state of the country is now so 
altered that subsequent travellers have been quite unable to collect 
any such objects.” An additional interest must likewise attach to 
them from the fact that they are the very objects which Sir StamrorD 
Rarres himself described in his valuable “ History of Java,” pub- 
lished in 1817, after his return to this country, upon the surrender of 
the island to the Dutch. The contrast between the government of 
Java under Sir Sramrorp Rarres, and that of the Dutch governors, 
his predecessors, was so striking, that we are glad of anything that 
reminds us of his benevolent and enlightened rule ; and nothing could 
do so more strongly than the present collection, showing how deeply 
he sympathised with the past and existing condition of the people 
whom he was appointed to govern. It was mainly owing to his ex- 
ample, we believe, that the Dutch governors of the island have since 
taken so much interest in all that concerns its language, literature, 
and history ; and yet, with all their exertions, it is doubtful whether 
any collection like the present could be found in any part of Holland, 
so illustrative of the history and condition of its well-nigh sole 
surviving dependency. 

_ The antiquities in this collection consist for the most part of casts 
in_bronze and copper, representing mythological and other 
Buddhistic subjects, which it would seem should be referred for the 
date of their execution to a period anterior to the year 1475, when 
Buddhism was proscribed and the Mohammedan became the domi- 
nant religion of the country. The Mohammedan religion was not, 
however, at once accepted by the nation, and even still exists only in 
a very corrupt form among the mass of the people; so that it would 
not be safe to affirm that some of these objects may not be of a much 
later date than that mentioned. The other objects are small tripods, 
copper vessels of different kinds, some curious instruments of torture, 
bells, and personal ornaments. The objects of a more recent date 
xre a collection of Javanese krises, bows and arrows with their 
quivers, fans, marionettes, grotesque figures, and a large and appa- 
rently complete set of Javanese musical instruments. ‘here is also, 
we understand, a large collection of masks and other scenic objects, 
— theatrical properties; but the boxes containing these 

ave not yet been unpacked, so that we are unable to speak 
precisely with respect to them. The musical instruments form 
the most conspicuous objects in the entire collection, being some 
of them of a very large size, and attracting notice by their singular 
form and ornamentation. ‘Most of them,” says Sir Sramrorp 
Rarrtes, “resemble the staccato or harmonica, and the sound is 
produced by the stroke of a hammer. The gambang kayu has wooden 
plates, sixteen or seventeen in number; the gambang gangsa, of 
which there are several in each band, has metal plates. In the 
génder the metal plates are thin, of a different form, and suspended 
by strings. ‘The bonang, kenong, and ketok are of metal, and are 
suspended by tightened cords to favour the vibration. The kecher 
corresponds with the cymbal. The hammers with which the 
larger instruments are struck are either wound round at the end 
with cloth or the elastic gum, in order to soften the sound. 
The drum is struck with the open hand and fingers only. The 
chalempung is a stringed instrument, with from ten to fifteen wires, 
which are sounded with the finger, after the manner of the harp. The 
person who leads the band performs upon the rebab, an instrument 
which, having a neck, and two strings pitched by pegs, is capable of 
producing perfect intonation and a variety of sounds, by shortening 
the strings with the pressure of the finger.” These several instru- 





ments all find their representatives in the collection, being indeed the 
same from which Sir Sramrorp Rarrves’s description and engravings 
are taken. Many of them are elaborately gilt, and worked into the 
forms of dragons and other fabulous animals. But the most magnifi- 
cent of them all is a pair of gongs, placed for the present on the top 
of the case in which the objects are exhibited. ‘* These gongs,” says 
Sir Sramrorp, “are perhaps the noblest instruments of the kind that 
have been brought to Europe. Suspended in frames, and struck by 
a mallet covered with cloth or elastic gum, they sustain the harmonious 
triad in a very perfect maaner, and are probably the most powerful 
and musical of all monotonous instruments.” Such is briefly the 
nature of this new collection added to the treasure chambers of the 
British Museum, 


W HAVE RECEIVED A LETTER from Mr. J. Hawxrys 
Simpsoy, defending his translation of Baxzac’s “ Cesar 
Birotteau.” In the first place, we did not object to his selection of that 
particular work; but we suggested that he might have opened the 
series with something of more general interest and more likely to 
engage the attention of the English reader. In the next place, we do 
not see any inconsistency in the fact that, while we blamed Mr. 
Simpson’s translation of one work, we reviewed his translation of 
another without pointing out any deficiencies in that respect. We had 
not at hand the original works of Napoleon III. to refer to, or it is 
possible that we might have had something to say with regard to the 
manner in which Mr. Srmpson has rendered the French in that case; 
but, with the original of Baxzac at our elbow, it was impossible to 
avoid noticing the manifold defects of the so-called translation, 
and warning Mr. Simpson of his utter incapacity for the task 
which he had undertaken. In his attempt to defend his 
rendering of the idiom “faire bouillir du lait,” Mr. Smpson 
is scarely logical when he says: ‘My answer to this jis, I put 
the sentence in italics to signify that it was a foreign idiom? just as I 
should italicise a French or foreign word in any English edition. Am 
I wrong in this? Then, allow me to ask whether there is more 
meaning in is buttering his bread for him, than in the phrase is boiling 
milk for him. Why should I have preferred the English to the French 
phrase?” To this we reply that Mr. Suvrsoy was bound to translate 
the French phrase so that it would convey to the mind of the English 
reader the same idea as that which was intended by Baxzac, or as 
near thereto as possible. But “boiling milk for him” has to an 
Englishman no idiomatic meaning at all, and if Mr. Suwpson really 
did understand the phrase as we have explained it, he was doubly to 
blame when he disguised it in words so destitute of sense. As we 
said before, however, to point out all the mistakes in this translation 
would be an endless task; and we hope that Mr. Smpson willnot suifer 
his belief in his own powers—which is at present evidently not small— 
to betray him into perseverance in an attempt so utterly without 
prospect of success. 


N INTERESTING PIECE OF EVIDENCE bearing upon 

\ the question of the SuakesPeaRE documents has been published 

in the Literary Gazette by a gentleman named Mr. M. Levy. It 

appears that on one of the margins of “ Coriolanus” in “ the PerKixs 

Folio” four shorthand words are to be found, and Mr. Levy has very 

usefully applied himself to the discovery of the exact date to which the 
system of shorthand belonged. He says: 

I commenced with the first alphabetical system invented in England—that 
of John Willis, bearing date 1602. 1 applied myself particularly to the study 
of all systems known previous to the year 1632. I examined minutely all 
systems up to the year 1700; but I could not decipher the words. Mr. Collier’s 
theory being that all the marginal notes in the Perkins Folio were made about 
the date of the book, I again searched, but without success; and I feel bound to 
record my opinion here, that the four words in question do not form part of any 
system invented before the year 1700. I was now approaching what may be 
termed the more modern history of shorthand. 1 thought in my own 
mind that there must be some error somewhere. I again most criti- 
cally examined all the known systems, but was unable to discover 
any single one that would give me any kind of reading to the four words. The 
first half of the eighteenth century was prolific as far as shorthand was con- 
cerned. System after system was invented ; book after book was published ; I 
therefore had a great mass of reading to wade through. I examined the systems 
invented in the years 1700—50; but here again I failed. There was no one 
system that would assist me in deciphering the words. 1750: and the marginal 
notes were supposed to have been written about 1632! 1 felt myself on delicate 
ground. I proceeded. 1760: still no meaning. But, Sir, 1 was now approach- 
ing the year in which a system was published to the world, which system 
greatly resembled the one I was anxious to decipher. In 1763 John Byrom 
died; and in 1767 was published, from the manuscripts left by him, “An 
Universal English Shorthand.” Several of the letters in Dr. Byrom’s system I 
was able to discover; but others were wanting, and I ended my search in that 
direction. However, in the year 1774 was published an octavo book, called ‘* A 
New Scheme of Shorthand, being an Improvement of Dr. Byrom’s System of 
Universal,” &c. “By John Palmer;” and his system, which greatly resembles 
Byrom’s, enabled me to give the following reading to the four words: 

Struggles, or instead, noise. 
It is a stage direction having reference to the scene. If the reader will turn to 
his Shakespeare, he will find that Menenius wishes to pass two guards; but, 
not believing what he tells them, they refuse to allow him to pass. High words 
ensue between them, and Menenius says to the guard—* Nay, but fellow, 
fellow—;” and here Coriolanus enters and inquires, ‘* What's the matter ?”’ 
The stage direction would mean, that Menenius is to struggle with the guards, 
or that a noise is to be made by the three actors. Thus, Sir, after six months’ 
search, I have discovered a system of shorthand which deciphers the four words, 
and gives them a plausible meaning. In how far this discovery will assist in 
elucidating the mystery which still surrounds the Perkins’ Folio, or in dispelling 
the clouds that hang over the matter, it is not for me to say. But this one fact 
is quite clear; that, whatever opinion may obtain as to the other pencillings in 
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the folio, the four shorthand words were not placed there till the year 1774, At 
what subsequent period they were written, by whom they were written, or for 
what purpose the writer made that note in shorthand characters, are questions 
on which I do not pretend to give an opinion. My object is simply, as a dis- 
interested witness, to tell the Jury” what I have done, and how I came to 
do it. 

As a piece of evidence this is important. It establishes, at any rate, 
that the shorthand words were placed upon the margin at some time 
subsequent to 1774. 


LS tage org to the subject of the Non-gremial Examinations, 
» andthe title conferred by the University of Oxford, we are 
glad to find that the sister University has acted as we antici- 
pated she would do, by refusing to grant the title of A.C. This 
decision is, in our opinion, as sound as it is courageous; for 
by it the members of the Cambridge Senate have proclaimed 
that they will not be hurried into taking an injudicious step, 
for no better reason than because Oxford has preceded them in 
it. ‘This was indeed the only argument urged in favour of the 
title; nor is it so weak as it first appears. It is difficult to see 
how the Oxonians can retract what they have done; and it is certain 
that so long as they continue to confer the title they will be very 
opular among a large class of schoolmasters and the friends of the 
Fads who gain the A. O. title. To have withstood the temptation of 
popularity is, therefore, an act of courage and devotion to principle 
which is highly creditable to Cambridge. 











THE SHAKSPERE DOCUMENTS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 
Qik—I have been very unwilling to enter into the arena on which 
K) the question respecting the Suaxsrere forgeries has been so 
warmly debated; but the language used by Mr. Contier in his 
recently-published ‘*Reply” to Mr. Hamunton’s “Inquiry” leaves me 
no longer any choice. Silence would now only be weakness, and a sense 
of duty compels me to notice what a sense of injury might probably 
have induced me to pass over in silence. The audacity of the state- 
ment made by Mr. Cortier, if not contradicted, might well pass 
current with the multitude as the proof of his confidence in a good 
cause— 


Nam, cum magna male superest audacia cause, 
Creditur a multis fiducia. 


Mr. Cotter is not content with using the legitimate weapons of 
defence, but has not hesitated to ascribe to myself and others the most 
unworthy motives for the opinions we have given. Hehas gone even 
further; he has, in no obscure terms, insinuated (although, in bis 
usual style of writing, pretending to disbelieve the insinuation) that 
the pencillings on the margins of the Cottier Folio “ originated” at 
the British Museum, and did not exist in the volume before it was 
entrusted to my care; and if ‘a fancy” should cross the mind of any 
one that those pencillings resemble his own handwriting, the likeness, 
Mr. Coxtrer says, can only be explained by the circumstance that 
his hand was familiar to many at the Museum! In answering this 
accusation, I beg to give a narrative of the circumstances which 
led to the Cott1zr Folio having been placed in my hands by his 
Grace the Dux of Devonsuire. 

During the summer and autumn of 1858 Dr. Mansrreip IncLeby 
and Mr. Sraunton had called more than once on me, to ask my opi- 
nion of the genuineness of the notes of the “* Old Corrector,” as printed 
by Mr. Cottier, and also at the same time to express their opinion, 
from internal evidence, that the notes were of recent origin. So far 
from my having at that time “aided the case” against Mr. Cotiier, 
as falsely asserted by him (p. 70 of his Reply), I call upon the two 
gentlemen above named to bear witness whether I did not express my 
great surprise at their statement, and manifest the utmost unwilling- 
ness to believe that so large a body of notes could have been fabri- 
cated, or, if fabricated, could escape detection. ‘These interviews, 
however, led me to address a request to Mr. Cottier, on Sept. 6, 
1858, that be would procure me a sight of the Folio, which of itself 
ought to prove that I could at that time have entertained no doubt of 
his integrity in the matter. To this request I never received any 
answer, nor indeed, to the best of my belief, did Mr. Cottier write 
to me at all subsequently; and, although I thought it strange, yet I 
certainly never took offence at it. I resolved, however, in my own 
mind, to prefer my request to the Duke of Devonsuire himself; but 
official and other business constantly interfered to prevent my carry- 
ing out my intention until May 1859, when Professor Bopensrepr 
was introduced to me by Mr. Warts of the Museum, and having 
expressed his great desire to see the Collier Folio, I promised them to 
gratify, if possible, their and my own wishes on the subject, as well as 
to give several of my Shaksperian friends an opportunity of exa- 
mining the volume, Accordingly, on the 13th of May, I wrote to the 
Dvxe, requesting the loan of the volume for a short time, and by his 
Grace’s liberality it was sent to me on the 26th of the same month, 
late in the day. In the evening of the same day I wrote letters to 
Professor Boprenstxpr, the Rev. A. Dyce, Mr. W. J. Tuoms (a friend 
of Mr. Corzrer), and I believe Mr. Srauxroy, inviting them to see 
the volume. 

Having thus succeeded in obtaining the volume, my next step was 
to examine it critically on paleographic grounds, and this I did on 
the following morning very carefully, together with Mr. Bonn, the 
Assistant-Keeper of my Department, and we were both struck with 
the very suspicious character of the writing—certainly the work of 





one hand, but presenting varieties of forms assignable to different 
periods—the evident painting over of many of the letters, and the 
artificial look of the ink. ‘The day had not passed before I had quite 
made up my mind that the ‘“‘ Old Corrector” never lived in the 
seventeenth century, but that the notes were fabricated at a recent 
period. On the 28th Mr. Dyce came to see the volume in my study ; 
on the 80th, Mr. Forster; on the 31st, Professor Bopensrept ; and 
on the Ist and 2nd of June, Mr. Bruce (another friend of Mr. 
Contrer). On the latter day, also, Mr. Hamizron called my 
attention to the numerous words deleted in the margin, either 
with an acid or rubbed out, apparently with the finger, and many 
more half effaced. The motives of the “Old Corrector” in 
this proceeding began to appear most enigmatical. One instance 
I recall to mind (not noticed by Mr. Coxrier, but certainly 
important to form an opinion of the “ authority” of the Corrector) was 
in ** As You Like It” (act iii. se. 4), where Rosalind says, “* His kissing 
is as full of sanctity as the touch of holy bread.” ‘The “ Gld Cor- 
rector” had written “beard” in the margin as the emendation, and 
then partially rubbed it out. This weak and unnecessary correction 
was, In fact, suggested by Warburton, from whom, in my humble 
opinion, it was borrowed. From the commencement of June not a day 
passed without the volume having been inspected constantly in my 
study by literary and other persons, and almost always in my presence. 
There was no preference given, nor am I aware that any special 
‘tinvitations,” besides those already mentioned, were sent out (as 
Mr. Co.i1er says) to any one to come and examine the book. 

It was on the 6th of June, when Dr. Mansrretp IncLtepy was. 
examining certain passages of the volume very closely, that he first 
directed my attention to a pencil mark which appeared to him to be 
under the ink ; but [ did not then pursue the inquiry. Within a week, 
however, afterwards, Mr. Hammroy again spoke to me on the subject 
of the pencillings he had discovered on the margins, some of which 
seemed to be underneath the writing. On this being pointed out to 
me, I again looked through the volume page by page, and was inex- 
pressibly astonished to discover hundreds of marks of punctuation and 
corrigenda in pencil, more or less distinct, in an apparently modern 
hand, which were evidently intended as a guide to the ‘“* Old Corrector,” 
and in all cases followed by a corresponding alteration of the text in 
ink, Entire words were also found written in pencil by the same 
hand, followed by a similar correction in ink; and to my eyes, as 
well as to those of Mr. Bop and Mr. Hamixtoy, it seemed undeniable 
that several of these pencillings did underlie the ink. The scientific 
assistance of Professor Masxetyye (who now saw the book for the 
first time) was then suggested, and the result of his examination 
by the microscope was to prove the fact, which to a practised 
eye had previously appeared all but certain. Now then I would ask, 
by whom and at what time could these recent pencillings have been 
made? Certainly not at the Museum, It is a simple impossibility ; 
but if any further denial is required, I declare positively that the 
whole of these pencillings, together with the ink notes, must have been 
in the volume when it was first sent to me, and that during the time 
it was in my care it was kept in the strictest custody. The charge so 
boldly advanced by Mr. Conzter, that “ thousands of specks and 
atoms ” might have been made in the volume in the Department of 
Manuscripts, and then construed into letters, as well as his insinuation 
that the fac-simile, so faithfully executed by the lithographer, Mr. F, 
NETHERCLIFT, jun., and published by Mr. Hamixron, is unfair or imagi- 
nary, are absolutely and wholly void of foundation. But, writes Mr. 
Corer, he expected different treatment from Sir F. Mappen. And 
wherefore? It is true that for nearly thirty years I had been on 
terms of literary friendship with Mr. Couxier; but is iton that account 
I am not to be allowed to give an opinion on a forged document, 
if he happens to have printed if? Other editors and lovers of 
Suaxspere have been and are still my friends, besides Mr. Cottier, 
and why I should disregard their wishes, for the sake alone of Mr. 
Coxrier and his ** Old Corrector,” I am ata loss to conceive. From 
wy official position, I felt bound to examine the volume and give a 
conscientious opinion of it, and to that opinion I adhere. The most 
absurd reasons have been assigned by Mr, Coxtrer and his party for my 
conduct—in one place, that I was hostile to him, because he had been 
proposed to be the Head of the Museum; and in another, because he 
had given his folio Shakspere to the Duxe of Devonsuirs, instead of 
depositing it in the Museum! As to the former, I can only say, I never 
heard of such an intention until I read it in the Atheneum of the 18th 
of last February; and as to the latter, I assert that I knew not that the 
folio had been given to the Duxz, until so informed by Dr. Incresy, 
in 1858. 

I now proceed to notice some other portions of Mr. Corrter’s 
“Reply,” which are equally at variance with the facts. At p. 18 (and 
previously in the Atheneum) he speaks of Mr. Parry’s visit to 
me on the 13th (not 14th) of July, and, in regard to that gentle- 
man’s opinion respecting his own folio, makes the following extra- 
ordinary misrepresentation : ‘When he went there (to the Museum) 
on the 14th July last, for the purpose of inspecting the Perx1ys Folio, 
in the presence of Sir F. Mappgex, Mr. Hamittoy, Mr. MASKELYNE, 
and others, he may casily have been confused by the rapid passing and 
repassing of the folis of 1623 and 1632 before his eyes ; and at last he 
may not have been able to remember which edition had really been his own 
book. He spoke to the best of his memory, but his memory was bad; 
and he may have been, as it were, cajoled out of his own conviction.” 
This is really too bad; but I will not condescend to retaliate, other- 
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wise than by a plain statement of facts. Mr. Parry came of his own 
accord to see me, and I received him in my study. On his entry, there 
was no one else present, and I placed the Cotrier Folio on the table 
before him, and requested him to examine it and tell me if it was the 
copy formerly in his possession. Mr. Parry looked at it exter- 
nally and internally, and then, without the slightest hesitation, 
declared that it was not his book, and that he had never been shown 
this folio by Mr. Cottier. His only doubt seemed to be whether this 
was really the copy that had been represented as once belonging to 
himself. I was astonished at this declaration, and sent for Mr. 
Hamintoyx, who having been introduced to Mr. Parry, the latter 
repeated his statement, and, at} my request, wrote down as fol- 


lows: 
British Museum, July 13, 1859. 


On being shown an old edition of Shakespeare’s plays, I think I can posi- 
tively say that it is not the book which Mr. Gray gave me in or about 1806. 
Sir Frederick Madden stated to me that this copy of Shakespeare, which he now 
produces to me, was once in Mr. Collier’s possession. 

(Signed) Fp. Cas, Parry. 

I may add that Mr. Parry declared, in the hearing of Mr. Hamrr- 
Ton and myself (as he subsequently did to others), that his volume was 
of the edition 1623; that it was in smooth dark binding, with a new 
back lettered with the date; that it had no writing on the upper 
cover, was not so thick, and had a broader margin. Will this satisfy 
Mr. Cottier? If not, and as a complete refutation of the juggling 
trick, of which Mr. Conrrer has ventured to accuse me and my col- 
leagues, I have since received the following letter from Mr. Parry : 

March 12, 1860. 

I have this instant received your note requesting me to say whether the 
statement made by Mr. Collier in the Atheneum of Feb. 18 last, namely, that 
you had confused me by passing and repassing several folio Shakespeares before 
me, was true. I have no hesitation whatever in flatly contradicting that asser- 
tion. While I was conversing with you on the subject, you brought a large old 
book and placed it on the table. I looked at it several times whilst we were 
speaking together, and was greatly surprised when at length you took it up and 
said that was the book in question. I felt perfectly assured that I had never 
seen that book before. I also now must add that you did not show me any 
other book whatever, or speak of any other book on that occasion.—I am, &c. 

(Signed) F. C. Parry. 

In another part of the “ Reply” Mr. Cottier speaks of what he terms 
“a mighty fuss” made by Mr. Hamutron in his first letter ‘* regarding 
the water-mark on the fly-leaf;" and then proceeds distinctly to 
charge Mr. Haminron, “ or somebody else,” with the crime (for crime 
it would be) of having abstracted this fly-leaf from the volume. I 
deny the charge. It is a pure invention. No fly-leafwas in the book 
when I received it, nor does Mr, Hamutron speak of any fly-leaf, but 
only of the “ water-mark of the leaves pasted inside the covers.” Mr. 
Cot.tzz is pleased to convert these leaves into “a fly-leaf,” and then 
to accuse some person in my Department of abstracting a leaf that had 
no existence! 

As to the personalities indulged in by Mr. Cottier towards myself, 
my answer shall be as brief as is consistent with a due explanation of 
the facts. For the sake, apparently, of diverting the attention of the 
public from the real points at issue, he has not scrupled to bring a 
charge against me which he must have known to be false. He com- 
mences by asserting that on two occasions he was “of some service 
to me,” but of one of these he “can say no more.’ Why not? I 
call upon Mr. Cottier to speak out. Surely there is no service really 
rendered to me by Mr. Cotxier that he need be reluctant to mention, 
or I myself, if true, to acknowledge. But with regard to the other 
service, he refers to the purchase by me of certain documents which 
‘had escaped from Lord Exresmere’s collection,” and his charge is, 
that I bought manuscripts which “I ought to have known had been 
dishonestly come by.” He then proceeds thus: ‘The late Earl 
Etresmere heard of the strange circumstance, put the matter into the 
hands of his solicitor, and asked me to inquire of Sir F. Mappen as 
to the facts. I did so, and finding, as I of course expected, that Sir 
F. Mappen had innocently, though ignorantly and most incautiously, 
become possessed of the documents, they were restored to the noble 
owner, and the matter was dropped.” Mr. Coxtrer then concludes 
that, ‘if Sir F. Mappen had been indicted for receiving stolen goods, 
knowing them to have been stolen, it might have gone hard with him.” 
Never was any transaction so wilfully misrepresented! The facts are 
these : In October 1854 (not two or three years ago, as Mr, Cour 
states) some circumstances occurred which induced me to doubt 
whether a number of loose papers and an original document on parch- 
went in a very damaged state, which had been purchased some time 
previously from a person of great apparent respectability (and who 
stated he had bought them at Shrewsbury), were fairly come by, and 
whether the parchment document might not have “escaped” from 
Lord Exresmere’s library. As soon as this doubt arose I wrote to 
Mr. Coxtrer, and requested him to come as soon as possible to exa- 
mine these manuscripts, as I wished to communicate the result to Lord 
EvresMERe before I brought it to the notice of the Trustees. Mr. 
Cox.ter came a day or two afterwards, and was shown the whole of 
the documents purchased. Mr. Coxxier then wrote to Lord Exxes- 
MERE, who knew nothing of the matter, but expressed his obligation 
to myself; and it was only by means of a letter from the individual 
of whom I had bought the papers (communicated by me to Mr, Cor- 
LIER) that it was ascertained how they had been lost. It was at my 
suggestion that Lord Extesmere applied to the Trustees for the 
restoration of the manuscripts ; and it was not till after the meeting 
of the committee, on the 11th November, that Lord Exresmere 





thought of referring the matter to his solicitor, and, after some legal 
discussion, the whole of the manuscripts were finally restored to 
Bridgewater House. What the “ service” was, rendered to me by Mr. 
Cox.ier in this affair, Iam at a loss to understand. On the contrary, 
Ihave good reason to believe that Mr. Cottier prejudiced Lord 
Evesmere’s mind against me. I had acted throughout openly and 
without reserve. Ihad bought the manuscripts of a respectable indivi- 
dual; I was quite unconscious of the real ownership; I was the first 
subsequently to suspect it; and then took all the steps in my power 
to assist in the restoration of the manuscripts to the owner. But Mr. 
Cotter says, that, though “innocently,” I obtained the documents 
‘tignorantly ;” and that 1 ** ought to have been well acquainted” with 
a volume of ‘ Egerton Papers,” published by the Camden Society in 
1840. Now, I have to observe that this volume was printed thirteen 
years previous to the purchase of the papers, that it is a quarto of 
485 pages, and that it contains no less than 219 miscellaneous articles 
on all sorts of subjects. In this volume were printed two (and two 
only) of the whole collection of manuscripts purchased. Is it not 
requiring rather too much, even of the most accurate memory, to re- 
call to mind two papers in the middle of a thick quarto volume, after 
such a lapse of time ? Could Mr. Corxter himself do it? But the real 
fact remains to be told. In the year of the publication of the Camden 
volume, I was too much occupied by literary labours to be able to 
devote much attention to works not connected with them, and when I 
received Mr. Coiiigr’s volume from the Camden Society, I did what 
I doubt not some other members might have done, that is to say, 
place it on a shelf of my library unopened. In confirmation of what 
I have above written, [ can produce letters and reports still in my 
hands; and Sir Henry Ex.is and Mr. Hawxrns (both of whom were 
consulted througheut) would, I am confident, confirm my statement. 
And so much for the “ obligation ” which Mr Coiter says some men 
(meaning myself) can never forgive ! 

There is one more point I must mention before I conclude, although 
a very slight matter. At p. 53 of his “ Reply,” Mr. Cotxier alludes to 
the autograph signature of Suaxsrere in Fronrto’s Montaigne, 
which he declares he could easily “expunge,” if permitted, and 
for which, he says, “Sir F. Mappen paid out of the public 
purse no less than 1301.” I certainly wrote an article in 1837, 
to endeavour to prove this signature to be genuine, and Mr. 
Coriier himself (‘“ Life of Shakespeare,” p. ccxxxvi. edit. 1844) 
fully admits it to be so; but as to the purchase for the Museum, 
Thad nothing to do with it. It was bought by the Head of 
the Department of Printed Books, and has belonged ever since to 
that Department. 

The literary public, I am sure, will not take much interest in per- 
sonal disputes of this kind; and I think it would have been a far 
preferable course if Mr. Coxrzrer and his friends had proposed the 
nomination of a tribunal of competent persons, who should hear and 
examine the evidence connected with the whole of the SuaxsprrE 
forgeries, and pronounce definitely on them.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, F. Mappen. 

British Museum, 20th March, 1860, 








Proressor Owen’s Lectures.—On Friday Professor Owen delivered 
the sixth lecture of his course on fossil mammalia, at the Museum of 
Practical Geology, in Jermyn-street. Some of the fossil remains found in 
the red crag, a narrow stratum that lies exposed along the coast of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, formed the immediate subjects of this lecture. The 
bones in that stratum are so abundant, that they have been extensively 
applied for manure; for, though fossilised, the phosphate of lime can be 
extracted by treating the bones with acid, by whieh means the phosphate 
is rendered soluble, and thus the remains of strange creatures that have 
been extinct for countless ages are made to contribute to the nutriment of 
existing animals. There are now many pits sunk down into the red 
crag, which extends inland under many square miles of surface, and a 
very lucrative business is carried on in those fossil bones. Among the 
fossil treasures of the crag there was found a hard bone, about six or 
seven inches long, which at first greatly puzzled the palzontologists; but, 
on microscopic examination, it was ascertained to be the tooth of a large 
whale—similar in its general character to the whales that now inhabit 
the southern ocean. Professor Owen described the peculiar dentition 
of the whales now existing, in which thin plates of whalebone 
supply the place of teeth in the adult animal, though when young 
they possess rows of small teeth, that are afterwards absorbed in 
the gums. The hardest of the fossil bones found in the crag are large flat 
ear-plates of the whales that lived at the period that stratum was depo- 
sited. These plates, which serve as the organs of hearing in whales, are 
harder than any of the bones of the skeleton, and are therefore better 
preserved than other remains of extinct animals. Professor Owen 
explained the specific differences between the whales that once lived in 
these seas, and those now living in the northern and in the southern Polar 
regions. They are quite distinct, being insulated from each other effec- 
tually by the heat of the tropics. The fossil bones of quadrumana, or 
the monkey tribe, are found in several varieties in the Suffolk crag. 
These bones indicate that some of the apes of that period were of larger 
size than those which now exist, and attained a size nearly equal to that of 
the gorilla. There is, however, a marked difference in their dentition 
from those now living; and in some instances the eye-teeth were elon- 
gated like the tusks of tigers. After noticing some of the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of this extinct quadrumana, among which was a 
long-armed ape, Professor Owen briefly alluded to the dinotherium, 
the head of which has been found in the same stratum, and he in- 
timated that in his next lecture he should speak of the extinct mam- 
moths. 
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ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE 





HISTORY. 


Histoire de 0 Italie depuis TInvasion des Barbares jusqu’d nos Jours. 

Par Juces Zetter. Paris and London: Hachette. 

Ww HISTORY so much as that of Italy is the record of chaos 

and of pain? For two thousand years Italy has tempted the 
barbarian, and it tempts the barbarian yet. So fascinates, so has 
fascinated, India the spoiler from afar. And what countries resemble 
each other so much in their fate as India and Italy? Are better days 
dawning for both? Or are both destined to be cursed and crucified 
evermore? How important for the whole of the East that India 
should abidingly taste prosperity and peace! How needful to Europe 
the stupendous organisation of Italy into valiant unity! What insu- 
perable obstacles has this unity hitherto encountered! Let our 
readers consult this solid volume of M. Zeller, the honest fruit of 
serious and extensive studies, and they will thoroughly learn if they 
never knew before. 

M. Zeller is not a brilliant writer; but when a tale so sad 
as that of Italy has to be told, we feel as if artistic skill, 
artistic ornaments, would have insulted Italy’s woes, hidden 
from us Italy’s wrongs. The work is eminently complete 
and impartial—is the more divinely moral in its teachings 
from never attempting to moralise, the more profoundly 
philosophical from never pestering us with the platitudes 
of philosophy. Never should the historian speculate on 
causes; by the narrative of the events themselves should 
causes be pictured. They thus lead us away from the 
barren region of books to the great energies of nature, 
eternally active, eternally interwoven with human _ fortune, 
We are too inclined in these days to hunt for the compli- 
cated when the simple lies at our feet, and abundantly sufficeth 
as an explanation. Perhaps never till now has Italian unity been 
possible as a mere physical fact. The more a country is a compact 
mass, the prompter and more potent must the tendency to unity be. 
Spite of every cther obstacle, Italy would have achieved long centuries 
ago the unity of France or of Spain if it had had the configuration of 
either. A narrow strip of territory divided in its entire length by a 
lofty range of mountains made invasion easy, but concentration and 
combination difficult. But the discoveries of modern science, the 
miracles of steam, will convert that into a help which has hitherto 
been a hindrance. The mountains will be pierced, coast will be con- 
nected with coast, the steamer and the railroad will make the north 
and south of the peninsula one; and nowhere in the world will inter- 
course be more rapid than in Italy, Rume resuming its natural place 
as a centre, 

If Italian unity has been thwarted by the configuration of Italy, 
how much has that unity been opposed by the dismembering, 
isolating empire of the Italian city! All through the development of 
Italy the city has been supreme. Rome's first wars on the 
Italian soil were with cities; and it was Rome the city, not Italy 
the country, that became the universal conquerer. Now the more 
the city predominates, the more the cohesive national element is 
weakened. What deadly foes of each other were the Italian cities 
of the Middle Ages, forgetting that they belonged to a common 
Italian people in their thirst for vengeance or their thirst for gain! 
Furthermore, since the downfall of ancient Rome, the Italians have 
never known whom to obey as master. The traditions of republican 
Rome, the traditions of imperial Rome, the claims of each fresh 
invader, the monstrous assumptions of the Papacy, confused, bewil- 
dered, maddened. In his anguish and his anger the Italian has con- 
tinually invited the foreigner to drive out the foreigner. Other 
nations have committed this blunder besides the Italians, but the 
Italians have an excuse which no other nation can plead, 
Many of the popes were good patriots, and often raised their 
arm and hurled their thunders to save Italy; but in general 
they were ready to sacrifice ltaly and the Italians to their own 
ambition. 

M. Zeller says that princes, and popes, and the people in Italy, have 
been able to do nothing apart—that they must all combine. But how is 
that combination which has been impossible in the past to be rendered 
possible in the future? The princes pursuing dynastic objects, the 
popes contending for spiritual supremacy, the people striving for 
freedom, are less likely now than ever to agree. M. Zeller seems to 
overlook the teachings of his own admirable book. Having had no 
unity, Italy can scarcely be said to have had a connected history. 
There have been magnificent episodes, beautiful martyrdoms, terrible 
sufferings, horrible crimes—and never has the heroic Italian enthu- 
siasm been extinguished. But can a country be said to have a history 
unless it unfolds a fertile interior life? Italy, however, has been 
the scene of foreign actors —has trembled and travailed in 
all its limbs only to the shock of foreign impulses. It may 
be said that Italian individuality has survived by being con- 
tinually annihilated ; which means that the barbarian so frequently re- 
newed the Italian blood, age after age, that it could not grow corrupt 
or perish. All that the Italians can call their own is their nobl 





language. But their literature, or at least their poetry, came to them, 
az even Dante confesses, from abroad. How many famous men, from 
Alaric downward, rushed to Italy to battle, to sin, and todie! Italy 
has been the grave of its conquerors. If they have been fatal to it, 
how much more fatal has it been to them! Itis green with the mounds 
of buried invaders. The history of Italy is so much the sombre 
delineation of combat, that we cannot draw near to it without being 
influenced by the dream of further combat. It sounds in our ears as 
the shriek of an immortal controversy—a controversy, too, not about 
the fate of a nation, but the fate of a religion. Men ask how much 
of Christianity will survive if Popery goes down, and they dare not 
answer the question, not having the courage to trust in God. The 
most ardent Protestants are herein the most superstitious poltroons. 
Still more than the Ultramontanists, who are charlatans, they dread 
the overthrow of the Papacy. The idol, the fetiche of modern days, is 
not dignity, is not worthiness; it is authority. The authority there- 
fore the most revered in Europe other authorities are compelled, 
in spite of themselves, to revere and to obey, so that every 
{talian conflict, unlike every French or German conflict, is a 
conflict of Europe—a conflict of mankind. In this conflict the 
weapons of vulgar war must at last be dashed to pieces. The 
Pope must reign, and Italy must be enslaved, and through 
Italy Europe, till the Spirit of God flashes forth as once it flashed 
on Sinai and on Calvary. 

We look at the whole affair too much through the spectacles 
of politics and of newspapers; we do exactly as the Italians 
themselves have for ages been doing—we watch the upshot, 
instead of doing something or praying the Omnipotent God to 
do something. In short, we are fatalists; we wait to see what the 
Englishman’s oracle, the Times, will say on the morrow, the Times 
having previously waited to see what everybody else has said—the 
public humbugging the Times, and the Times humbugging the public 
about what is termed the initiative. That which perhaps will win 
victory for the Italians, that at least which ought to win victory for 
them, is, that they are not enthralled by material interests. The 
French have their ideal, which they labour hard to realise, but 
wherefrom war often tempts them away; the Italians have a far 
higher ideal, wherefrom nothing probably will henceforth seduce 
them. The English, with no ideal beyond the Stock Exchange or 
the Cotton Mart, laugh at the nations that are foolish enough to have 
divine aspirings. Judged by the standard of material interests, France 
has gained nothing by its revolutions, by gallant and generous blood 
lavishly shed. But what gain can be comparable to the intensification 
and elevation of the heroic spirit? And has not France through 
revolutions had that mighty gan ? Defeated, likewise, Italy may be 
in the field of politics, in the field of war; but every defeat will in- 
crease the army of Italian martyrs—will render more invincible the 
faith and the resolve of Italian martyrdom; so that, as religion so 
often creates martyrdom, martyrdom will create religion. The 
world ever grows strong and pure through the discomfiture of godlike 
souls, and not through their success; though, by Carlyle and the pic- 
torial writers who only look at the surfaces of things, success, and 
often of a very vulgar kind, is alone esteemed. Lovely in our eyes are 
the Italians as a martyr people, even if they should never succeed. 
The interchange of diplomatic notes, and the performance of diplo- 
matic trickeries, to establish in Italy what an Italian poet has 
denounced as that death of every sublime idea which calls itself order, 
look infinitely contemptible when the brow of martyrdom flashes full 
upon them, when the celestial hand of martyrdom touches them. 
Clever diplomatists, you have for a long time ruled the world accor- 
ding to your caprice. The Englishman, busy buying and selling, or 
fattening on sinecures and fees, or preaching and practising his 
favourite doctrine of humbug, has not interfered with your 
amusements, as your amusements did not interfere with his 
own, But, clever diplomatists, there are many even in England 
who do not bow the knee to the Baal of filthy lucre and fossilised 
politics, and who, martyrs themselves, sympathise with the hosts 
of Italian martyrs, prophesy your downfall, and prophesy 
through Italian martyrdom a grand religious regeneration on the 
earth. 

To these English heroes, the uncrowned and the unchronicled, do 
we offer as a manual of martyrdom this book. In its granite rug- 
gedness they will find it a signal contrast to the frivolous productions 
ofthe day. It is a genuine history of Italy, the only good history of 
Italy in so small a compass. Portions of Italian history have been 
admirably treated by numerous writers. But a condensed record of 
Italy’s whole affairs for fourteen or fifteen centuries, without any of 
the faults of compilation, we now possess for the first time ; and we 
are grateful. ATTicus. 


A Story of Riflemen and Rifles. By Naytanp Tuornton. (Whittaker 
and Co. pp. 170.)—This also is addressed specially to the rifle volunteers. 
By way of incentive and example to our gallant riflemen, Mr. Thornton 
recals the story of Hofer and his followers—“ not that he offers novelty to 
the world, but because the subject is pertinent to the hour, and is of 
undying interest.” 








“AIDA RLOSS 
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Recollections and Private Memoirs of Washington, by his adopted Son, 
Grorce WasuincTon Parke Custis, with a Memoir of the Author, 
by his Daughter; and Illustrative and Explanatory Notes, by 
Benson J. Losstnc. New York: Derby and Jackson. 1860. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 

Sis AMERICAN IDOLATRY OF WASHINGTON, although 

it is not a cultus in which Englishmen can very heartily join, 
really seems, under the circumstances, a worship to be desired and 
encouraged on its native soil. The nickname of ‘* Grandison-Crom- 
well,” which Mirabeau applied to Lafayette, is admirably suited to 

Lafayette’s friend and companion, George Washington; and the nation 

which ranks amongst its heroes General Jackson, and which listens 

applaudingly while the toast of humbug is given post-prandially, in 
connection with the name of Mr. Barnum, may really go further and 
fare worse in search of an object to worship. Washington was much 
such another man as our own Duke of Wellington, and absurd as in 
some respects was the Wellington mania among ourselves, it at least 
testified to a disposition to recognise something higher than the claims 
of birth and wealth ; both—whatever a certain class of young genea- 
logical monemaniacs may say—equally vulgar. Just so the idolatry 
of Washington—the latest result of which is the present volume—may 
he regarded as a protest against rowdyism, ‘“* bunkum,” and the wor- 
ship of the almighty dollar. An honest, upright, well-mannered, and 
well-meaning country gentleman is not the beau idéal of humanity ; 
but, contrasted with the ordinary bagman, he is somebody and some- 
thing. It is thus that Washington stands out from the crowd of vulgar 

American idols, and that a steady prosecution of the worship of him 

may be recommended to our American cousins. In the state to 

which they are reduced it may do them good, and cannot possibly do 
them harm. The present volume is a welcome rather than an un- 
welcome phenomenon. 

Mirabeau had a _ fils adoptif, who published a long, confused, and 
elaborate biography of his putative father; but the connection between 
the late Mr. Custis and the founder of the Model Republic was of a 
more legitimate, if not of so intimate a kind. It was in 1758, long 
before the War of Independence, that Colonel Washington, crossing 
on military business a ferry of ‘‘the Pamunkey, a branch of the York 
River,” was stopped by a request to partake of the hospitality of a 
Mr. Chamberlayne, the owner of a domain in Virginia, where the 
Colonel’s name was honoured. The strict Washington insisted on 
pressing forward, but the Virginian Amphitryon would take no denial, 
urging, among other temptations, that he would introduce his friend 
to a young and charming widow then beneath his roof. This was a 
Mrs. Custis (née Dandridge), aged 26, who had married a gentleman 
who was both a colonel and an eminently successful planter. By his 
premature death, Mrs. Custis ‘found herself at once a very young and 
among the very wealthiest widows in the colony.” Colonel Washington 
came to dine and remained to woo. ‘ Grandison-Cromwell” was 
fascinated by the widow, and, marrying her, never lived to repent the 
step. The new Mrs, Washington had a step-son, whose son is the 
Mr. George Washington Parke Custis of the present volume, and he 
and his sister were adopted by Washington. The fils adoptif was, 
however, only eighteen when the American hero died, and, much of 
his youth having been spent at school and college, his own personal 
reminiscences of Washington are not so frequent as might be supposed. 
But, of course, his connections and position gave him every facility 
for collecting information ; and a vast fund of authentic and varied 
anecdote, gathered from every source, respecting the founder of the 
American republic, is contained in the present volume. The most 
interesting portion of it, to our minds, is the correspondence between 
Washington and his adopted son at college. It begins in 1796, the 
year before Washington, withdrawing into private life, attended the 
inauguration of his successor, John Adams. George Washington 
Custis was then a youth of fifteen at college, and a very idle one, 
requiring a good deal of judicious counsel, which the Liberator was not 
slow to give. Considering the position occupied by Washington in his- 
tory, and the influence which (unconsciously) he exerted on the destinies 
of the world, there is something indescribably amusing and interesting 
in the letters sent by the husband of Mrs. Custis to her grandson. 
The great President’s genuine though rather copy-book morality and 
counsel are conveyed in such postscripts as the following : “I presume 
you received my letter covering a ten-dollar bill to pay for your gown, 
although itis not mentioned. Tv acknowledge the receipt of letters is 
always proper, to remove doubts of their miscarriage.” ‘The sentiment 
is an unexceptionable one, but somehow it comes drolly from the 
pen of the founder of one of the largest, though far from the greatest, 
empires in the world. Wedo not imagine Cesar or Napoleon writing 
in this way to their adopted sons. Yet George Washington’s limited 
ethics might have been copied with advantage by some of the repu- 
diating States which he founded! When Master Custis falls in love 
indiscreetly, the President thus delicately admonishes him : 

I have said that none of us have heard from you, but it behooves me to add, 
that from persons in Alexandria, lately from Annapolis, 1 have, with much 
surprise, been informed of your devoting much time, and paying much atten- 
tion, to a certain young lady of that place. Knowing that conjectures are often 
substituted for facts, and idle reports are circulated without foundation, we are 
Not disposed to give greater credence to these than what arises from a fear that 
your application to books is not sach as it ought to be, and that the bours that 
might be more profitably employed at your studies are misspent in this manner. 
Recollect again the saying of the wise man, “ There is a time for all things,” 











and sure I am, this is not a time for a boy of your age to enter into engagements 
which might end in sorrow and repentance.—Y ours affectionately, 
Mr. G. W. P. Custis. G. WasHINGTon. 


On the subject of the relations between the sexes, the President of 
the United States writes thus to his adopted daughter, *‘ Nelly Custis,” 
then 16, who after her first ball had told her revered guardian that she 
cared nothing for ‘the youth of the present day.” Is there anything 
more sound ard sensible in Mrs, Chapone ? 


Love is said to be an involuntary passion, and it is, therefore, contended 
that it cannot be resisted. ‘This is true in part only; for, like all things else, 
when nourished and supplied plentifully with aliment, it is rapid in its progress ; 
but let these be withdrawn and it may be stifled in its birth or much stinted in 
its growth. For example, a woman (the same may be said of the other sex) all 
beautiful and accomplished will, while her hand and heart are urdisposed of, 
turn the heads and set the circle in which she moves on fire. Let her marry, 
and what is the consequence? The madness ceases, and all is quiet again. 
Why ? not because there is any diminution in the charms of the lady, but 
because there is an end of hope. Hence it follows, that love may and therefore 
ought to be under the guidance of reason; for although we cannot avoid first 
impressions, we may assuredly place them under guard; and my motives for 
treating on this subject are to show you, while you remain Eleanor Parke 
Custis, spinster, and retain the resolution to love with moderation, the pro- 
priety of adhering to the latter resolution, at least until you have secured your 
game, and the way by which it may be accomplished. When the fire is begin- 
ning to kindle, and yourheart growing warm, propound these questions to it. 
Who is this invader? Have I a competent knowledge of him? Is hea man 
of good character—a man of sense? For, be assured, a sensible woman can 
never be happy with a fool, What has been his walk of life? 1s he a gambler, 
a spendthrift, or drunkard? Is his fortune sufficient to maintain me in the 
manner I have been accustomed to live, and my sisters do Jive, and is he one to 
whom my friends can have no reasonable objection? If these interrogatories 
can be satisfactorily answered there will remain but one more to be asked ; that, 
however, is an important one. Have I sufficient ground to conclude that his 
affections are engaged by me? Without this the heart of sensibility will 
struggle against a passion that is not reciprocated—delicacy, custom, or call it 
by what epithet you will, having precluded all advances on your part. The 
declaration, without the most indirect invitation of yours, must proceed from 
the man, to render it permanent and valuable, and nothing short of good sense 
and an easy unaffected conduct can draw the line between prudery and coquetry. 
It would be no great departure from truth to say that it rarely happens other- 
wise than that a thorough-paced coquette dies in celibacy, as a punishment for 
her attempts to mislead others, by encouraging looks, words, or actions, given 
for no other purpose than to draw men on to make overtures that they may be 
rejected. 

When Master Custis writes on the subject of pocket-money, he, 
Grandison-Cromwell, sends him the following statement and admo- 
nition : 

Mount Vernon, 10th May, 1798. 

Dear Washington: Your letter by Colonel Fitzgerald has been received, 
and [ shall confine my reply, at present, to the query contained in the postscript, 
viz.. ‘to whom I am to apply for money in case of need.” 

This has the appearance of a very early application, when it is considered 
that you were provided very plentifully, it was conceived, with necessaries of all 
sorts when vou left this (two months ago only); bad 4/. 6s. given to you by me, 
and 3/. by Dr. Stuart, as charged in his account against me (equal together to 
between 9 and 10lbs. Maryland currency); had a trunk purchased fur you, a 
quarter's board paid in advance, &c. Except for your wasbing, and books 
when necessary, 1 am at a loss to discover what has given rise to so early a 
question. Surely you have not conceived that indulgence in dress or other ex- 
travagances are matters that were ever contemplated by me as objects of expense; 
and I hope they are not so by you. As then the distance between this and 
Annapolis is short, and the communication (by post) easy, regular, and safe, 
transmit the accounts of such expenses as are necessary, to me, in your letters, and 
a mode shall be devised for prompt and punctual payment of them. And let me 
exhort you, in solemn terms, to keep steadily in mind the purposes and the end 
for which you were sent to the seminary you are now placed at, and not disap- 
point the hopes which have been entertained from your going thither, by doing 
which you will ensure the friendship, &c., of, G. WASHINGTON, 

The sudden transition from a deprecation of too much visiting, and 
apremature attachment, to hints about note-taking and calligraphy, 
will be remarked in the following passage from a letter to the young 
gentleman’s not-to-be envied schoolmaster. 

I have already exceeded the limit [ had prescribed to myself when I began 
this letter, but I will trespass yet a little more, while I earnestly entreat that you 
will examine him, as often as you can make it convenient, yourself; and ad- 
monish him seriously of his omissions and defects; and prevent, as much as it 
can be done, without too rigid a restraint, a devotion of his time to visitations 
of the families in Annapolis; which, when carried to excess, or beyond a cer- 
tain point, cannot but tend to divert his mind from study, and lead his thoughts 
to very different objects. Above all, let me request, if you should perceive any 
appearance of his attaching himself, by visits or otherwise, to any young lady 
of that place, that you would admonish him against any such step, on account 
of his youth and incapability of appreciating all the requisites for a connection 
which, in the common course of things, can terminate with the death of one of 
the parties only; and, if done without effect, to advise me thereof. If, in his 
reading, he was to make common-place notes, as is usual, copy them fair, and 
show them to you, two good purposes would be answered by it. You would see 
with what judgment they were done, and it might tend much to improve his 
hand-writing, which requires nothing but care and attention to render it good. 
At present, all of his writing that 1 have seen is a hurried scrawl, as if to get to 
the end speedily was the sole object of writing. 

With sincerest esteem and regard, | am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Gro. WASHINGTON. 

P.S. Knowledge of book-keeping is essential to all who are under the 
necessity of keeping accounts. 

Those English readers whom Mr, Thackeray’s “ Virginians ” may 
have made curious anew respecting the character and career of the 
Yankee Cincinnatus will find ample amusement and instruction in 
this large, handsome, and varied volume. 





The Life and Times of Samuel Crompton, Inventor of the Spinning Machine 
called the Mule. By Givpert J. Frexcu. (Manchester: Thomas 


Dinham and Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co. pp. 299.)—We 
are glad to find that the favour with which Mr. French’s first edition of 
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his life of the ingenious and ill-used mechanician of Hall-in-the-Wood, 
whose invention did so much more for the cotton trade than the cotton 
trade did for him, has been such that a second edition has been called for. 
Mr. French has availed himself of the opportunity to make some con- 
siderable and very important additions to his book, chiefly in the way of 
new documentary evidence, and a paper on the origin of spinning by 
rollers, read before the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, by Robert Cole, Esq. 








POETRY. 
-vems before Congress. By ExizaAnera Barrett Browntne. Lon- 

don: Chapman and Hall. pp. 65. 

N SPITE OF THE old saw about the power of popular ballads, 

we hold it to be an evil day for the Muse when she is pressed into 
the service of politics. There is something too realistic and too logi- 
cal in these matters for poetry to deal with, and whenever the attempt 
has been made to clothe political opinions in poetic form, the result has 
been to inflame the passions rather than convince the understanding. 
Popular as it is, no one, we imagine, would use the ‘* Marseillaise” 
as un argument in'favour of an abolition of the monarchy ; and the 
necessity to England of keeping up a dominating naval force is per- 
haps susceptible of a better and more convincing defence than may 
be found in that popular and patriotic song of “‘ Rule Britannia.” 

In the little volume before us—so very little is it, that the sixty- 
five pages of verse have to be eked out with thirty-two of advertise- 
ments—the authoress of ‘* Lady Geraldine’s Courtship” delivers in 
verse her opinions upon Italian politics. Frankly, we like neither 
the opinions nor the manner in which they are conveyed. Like 
Miriam, Mrs. Browning stands before the men of war and proclaims 
the passage of Italian patriotism through the Red Sea of Magenta and 
Solferino ; but, unlike Miriam, her note is the note of the raven 
croaking over the slain, rather than the clear song of triumph celebra- 
ting the advent of a new-born liberty. Living, as she does, inthe 
very heart of Italian politics, opinions and interests which to us 
seem very small take with her gigantic proportions. Everything Italian 
is magnified in her eyes, So enthusiastic is she, that she puts her 
faith in the purity of Louis Napoleon's motives, and believes that he 
came to Italy for no meaner motive than to set Italy free. He is a 
demigod in her eyes—this fortunate speculator, this shrewd and 
crafty politician, who shifts nationalities under treaties, as a man 
would peas under a thimble. She believes that he who has enslaved 
his own subjects, and holds them bound and gagged with a bayonet 
at their throats, is the saviour of the world, the proclaimer of the 
gospel of liberty. She even curses her owncountry, because England 
refused to take part in the plan by forging a still stronger fetter whilst 
she pretended to enfranchise the captive. Some sense of this too great 
zeal appears to have presented itself to her mind when she penned 
the following sentence in her preface : 

Yet, if the verses should appear to English readers too pungently rendered to 
admit of a patriotic respect to the English sense of things, I will not excuse 
myself on such grounds, nor on the ground of my attachment to the Italian 
people, and my admiration of their heroic constancy and union. What I have 
written has simply been written because [ love truth and justice guand méme,— 
*‘ more than Plato” and Plato's country, more than Dante and Dante’s country, 
more even thau Shakespeare and Shakespeare’s country. 

This is hazy enough; but we presume that ‘* by Plato’s country” 
Mrs. Browning means Truth, not Greece ;—yet why, in that sense, 
* Plato’s country ” should not be synonymous with ‘ Shakespeare’s 
country” we do not understand. 

The following lines to Napoleon III. will serve to give some idea of 
the nature of Mrs, Browning’s opinions upon Continental politics: 
Of what has been on what shall be. 

Emperor 


Emperor, Emperor! | 
} 
| Evermore. 
} 
! 
| 


From the centre to the shore, 
} rom the Seine back to the Rhine, 
Stood eight millions up and swore 
By their manhood’s right divine 
So to elect and legislate, 
This man should renew the line 
sroken in a strain of fate 
And leagued kings at Waterloo, stevie . Fo 
When the people’s hands let go. sass papa sus cn penne 
a ene | Should graft itself inthat Druidic bough 
‘ . On this green now. 
With a universal shout Some cursed, because at last 
They took the old regalia out The open heavens to which they had 
From an open grave that day ; look’d in vain 
From a grave that would not close, For many a golden fall of marvellous 
Where the first Napoleon lay, rain 
Expectant, in repose, | _ Were closed in brass; and some 
As still as Merlin, with his conquering | Wept on because a gone thing could not 
face come ; 
Turned up in its unquenchable appeal And some were silent, doubting all 
To men and heroes of the advancing things for 
race,— That popular conviction,—evermore 
Prepared to set the seal Emperor. 
The interference of Napoleon and his abandonment of the Italian 
cause-at Villafranca are thus described by Mrs. Browning : 
A great man (whowas crowned one day) ; O generous Deed, heroic Deed, 
Imagined a great Deed : | Come forth, be perfected, succeed, 
He shaped it out of cloud and clay, | Deliver by God’s grace.” 
He touched it finely till the seed | e * * e 
| 


The thinkers stood aside 
To let the nation act. 
Some hated the new-constituted fact 
of —. as pride treading on their 
pride. 


| 


I — the flower: from heart and But HE stood sad before the sun 


(The peoples felt their fate). 
“The world is many,—I am one; 
| |My great Deed was too great. 
He brought it out into the sun— God's fruit of justice ripens slow: 
They blessed it to his face : Men’s souls are narrow; let them 
“*O great pure Deed, that hast undone grow. 
So many bad and base! My brothers, we must wait.” 


He fed it with large thoughts humane, 
To help a people's need. 


Thecurse upon England for her non-intervention is so extraordinary 
in the violence of its tone and curious bitterness of spirit, that we 
cannot avoid quoting it : 

THE CURSE. 
I. Ye shall watch while strong men draw 
Because ye have broken your own chain | The nets of feudal law 
With the strain To strangle the weak, 
Of brave men climbing a Nation’s | And, counting the sin fora sin, 
i Your soul shall be sadder within 


eight, 
Yet thence bear down with brand and Than the word ye shall speak. 


° one ee hai This is the curse. Write. 
n souls of others,—for this wrong When good men are : 
a. : ne praying erect 
Thisis the curse. Write. That Christ may avenge his elect 
Because yourselves are standing straight And deliver the earth, 
In the state The prayer in your ears, said low, 


Shall sound like the tramp of a foe 
That’s driving you forth. 
This isthe curse. Write. 


Of Freedom’s foremost acolyte, 
Yet keep calm footing all the time 
On writhing bond-slaves,—for this 
crime : : . +s 
a i When wise men give you their praise, 
This is the curse. Write. They shall pause in the heat of the 
Because ye prosper in God’s name, phrase, 
Vith a claim Asif carried too far. 
To honour in the old world’s sight, When ye boast your own charters kept 
Yet do the fiend’s work perfectly true, 
In strangling martyrs,—for this lie Ye shall blush;—for the thing which 
This is the curse. Write. ye do 
Derides what ye are. 
This is the curse. Write. 


When fools cast taunts at your gate, 
Your scorn ye shall somewhat abate 

As ye look o’er the wall, 
For your conscience, tradition, and name 
Explode with a deadlier blame 
This is the curse. Write. Than the worst of them all. 


Ye shall watch while nations strive This is the curse. Write. 
With the bloodhounds, die or sur- Go, wherever ill deeds shall be done, 
vive, Go, plant your flag in the sun 
Drop faint from their jaws, Beside the ill-doers ! 
Or throttle them backward to death, And recoil from clenching the curse 
And only under your breath Of God’s witnessing Universe 
Shall favour the cause. With a curse of yours. 
This is the curse. Write. Tuis is the curse. Write. 


By far the best verses in the volume are those which describe an 
interesting incident which took place when the French army entered 
Florence: 

Then the noblest lady present took upon 


Il. 
Ye shall watch while kings conspire 
Round the people’s smouldering fire, 
And, warm for your part, 
Shall never dare—O shame ! 
To utter the thought into flame 
Which burns at your heart. 





Stepped the measure with the gallant 
er sons of France. 
To speak nobly from her carriage for Hush! it might have been a Mass, and 
the rest ; not a dance. 
Pp _- thames from France to do | nq they danced there till the blue that 
By dancing with us straightway.”— Pinos ype passion, though the 
The request footing seemed sedate ; 
Was gravely apprehended as addressed. | ang the mountains, heaving mighty 
And the men of France bareheaded, hearts beside us, 
bowing lowly, — a rapture in a shadow, to 
Led out each a proud signora to the dilate, 
space And touch the holy stone where Dante 
Which the startled crowd had rounded 


sate. 
for them— slowly, a 
Just a touch of still emotion in his face, Then the sons of France bareheaded, 


“ : lowly bowing, 
Not presuming, through the symbol, Led the ladies back where kinsmen of 
on the grace. sic south 
There was silence in the people: some | Stood, received them ;—till, with burst 
lips trembled, of overflowing 
But none jested. Broke the music, at Feeling . . . husbands, brothers, Flo- 








a glance: rence’s male youth, 
And the daughters of our princes, thus Turned, and kissed the martial stran- 
assembled, gers mouth to mouth. 


There is something fine and noble in these verses, which reminds us 
of her who wrote ‘‘ Catherina to Camoens ” and * The Poet’s Vow.” 





Hunting Songs and Miscellaneous Verses. By R. E. Egerton WARBURTON. 
(Longmans. pp. 255.) This is the second edition of a collection of songs 
which is, no doubt, very popular at the tables of Cheshire sportsmen. 
They are rollicking compositions enough, neither rising above nor sinking 
below the common level of such lyrics. It requires, however, some local 
as well as personal knowledge to appreciate verses recording the deeds 
of the heroes of the hunting field, and it needs a better acquaintance with 
“the Woore Country ” than we at present possess to understand exactly 
what is meant when we are told that 


From Tunstall comes one they call Peter, 
And three from the Styche they call Clive, 
There’s Hammond from Westaston bringing 
All the news of the neighbouring Shire ; 
Fitzherbert renown’d for his singing, 
And Dorfold’s invincible Squire. 
It would be unfair, however, to deny that there is to be found in these 
songs a spirit which all can understand and admire. 








FICTION, 


Children of Other Lands: some Play-time Tales for Children of England. 
By Sara Woop. (Groombridge and Sons. pp. 188.)—A pleasant little 
collection of six little stories about children in different parts of the 
world. The intention of the authoress is to realise-to the minds of her 
youthful readers the fact, that there are in other countries little children 
who, though the language which they speak be different from theirs, are 
nevertheless actuated by the same feelings and warmed by the same affec- 
tions as their own. With this in view, slie shifts the scene of action from 
England to Switzerland, Arabia, France, Siberia, Germany, and 
Turkey. 

pi Birket : the Story of a Man who Helped Himself. By the Author 
of “Town Life.” (William Tweedie. pp. 334..—A simple, earnestly- 
told little story ; the moral being that sobriety, industry, and thrift, are 
better than drunkenness, idleness, and expense. 

Influence; or, the Sisters. By A tsynx Locke. (James Blackwood. 
pp. 341.)—There is not much either to praise or object to in a tale like 
this, for it is fashioned after an old pattern, preaches a moral at which no 
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fault can be found, and describes the actions of characters which, if unin- 
teresting, are estimable. We must say that we care little for either of 
these sisters, Estelle or Ruth. We are very well pleased when the former 
is eventually united to her first love, Mr. Herbert Cochrane, very much 
because she has behaved with such propriety throughout that she is not 
undeserving of that measure of happiness, but more perhaps because that 
event brings the story to a close. 

How Could He Help It? or, the Heart Triumphant. By A.S. Rox. (New 
York: Derby and Jackson. London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co. pp. 443. 
A well-intentioned though (to speak truth) somewhat dull story of 
American life; written, however, with better taste than is commonly ex- 
hibited by the writers of this class of books. The moral is, that there 
may be something better worth than “the almighty doilar,” and that 
honest poverty is a lot sometimes to be envied by even the prosperous. 
Not a new moral precisely, but one that is not much practised among our 
Transatlantic cousins, we imagine. 

Love at First Sight. By Captain Curtinc. (Ward and Lock. pp. 286.) 
—The gallant Captain is no stranger to us in this walk of literature, and 
those who are acquainted with his “Soldier of Fortune” will not need to 
be told that he can write a tale in a pleasant, lively style enough, without 
exhibiting any of those high qualities which go to the making up of a great 
romance. The present one is really more a story of “ the barrack ” than 
“the battle ficld;” but it is as full of galiant captains and pretty girls, and 
mess-room life and racketing adventures, as any one can desire. Ap- 
pended to this is another tale, called “The Sack of Oldborough House.” 
It is a story of the Civil War, date 1645; and, as Captain Curling states 
in a note, it is “dedicated to the Volunteer Riflemen of England,” with a 
view “to show, in an amusing narrative, the art of putting houses in a 
state of defence, so as to detain an invading force under fire.” 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Canticum Canticorum, reproduced in Fac-simile, from the Scriverius 
Copy in the British Museum. With an historical and bibliographical 
Introduction. By J. Pu. Berseav. London: Triibner and Co. 

N BERJEAU, whose accurate reproduction of the “ Biblia 
1¥He Pauperum ” was noticed by us in September last, has, we are 
happy to perceive, been encouraged by the favourable reception it met 
with to follow it up by the present fac-simile of the ‘“* Canticum 
Canticorum,” which was pronounced by the late Mr. Ottley to be the 
most artistic of all the block-books—a judgment in which every one 
acquainted with the subject must at once coincide. Like its pre- 
decessor, it is accompanied by a valuable historical and bibliographical 
introduction, in which the editor describes at considerable length the 
nature, object, and artistic merit of the work, and takes occasion as 
he proceeds to correct some obviously mistaken notions of previous 
writers on the subject, especially of Mr. Chatto and Mr. Leigh 
Sotheby—the former of whom has pretended to find in the escutcheons 
introduced into the woodcuts a marked allusion to the Council of 
Basle, which in 1439 elected Amadeus of Savoy as Pope, in opposi- 
tion to Eugenius IV.; while the latter is anxious to transform the 
“Canticum Canticorum” into a political or historical allegory. 
M. Berjeau, in his introduction, shows that there is ample reason for 
rejecting both of these views; and we quite agree with him in the much 
simpler conclusion at which he himself arrives, that the present block- 
book was nothing more than an “ attempt to explain by pictures the 
mystical sense which Giovanni Fidanza, better known as St. Bona- 
ventura, attached to the Song of Solomon.” 

Should our space permit, we will presently allow the editor to state 
briefly the reasons of this conclusion; but it is of more importance, 
first of all, for the benefit of those readers who have never seen the 
block-book itself, to mention what is its external appearance : 

The Book of Canticles consists of thirty-two engravings, printed two on each 
page; but, as they are printed on one side only, each printed side facing one 
another, as in all the early block-books, the whole book contains only sixteen 
pages folio, which are without mark or signature. As the subjects cannot be 
reduced to any chronological or logical order, and the inscriptions of the scrolls 
are arbitrarily taken, as it would seem, from the several chapters of the Song of 
Solomon, the plates are seldom to be found in the same order in the various 
copies now extant in public or private libraries. Ottley was the first to suggest 
the idea that the book had been engraved on eight blocks only. 

M. Berjeau adopts Mr. Ottley’s view that only eight blocks were 
used in the engraving, and then proceeds to specify the subjects of the 
thirty-two engravings; we shall only be able, however, to mention 
three or four of them. 

The first page of the book is headed with the Dutch inscription, 
“Dit is die voersienicheit van Marie der mod’ godes Eu is geheten in 
latyn cantic” (This is the prefiguration of Mary, the mother of God, 
which is called in Latin Canticum Canticorum) ; and the first subject 
represented is that of the bride (the Virgin) going out of a town, 
followed by two of her companions, and exclaiming, in the words on 
the seroll,* ‘* Osculetur me osculo oris sui: quia meliora sunt ubera 
tua vino.” She is led by the bridegroom into the garden, where 
several monks are represented engaged in the labours of the harvest, 
as mowing, thrashing, binding corn, grinding, &c. The bridegroom is 
represented in the scroll as exclaiming, in the words of Scripture, 
‘* Veni in hortum meum, soror mea sponsa ; messui myrrham meam cum 
aromatibus meis.” ‘The gate of the garden,” says M. Berjeau, “is 
of an English, or rather Low Country, construction, never seen in 
Germany nor in German engravings; therefore this gate, as well as 
the spade in the hands of Christ, in the 3lst page of the ‘Biblia 
Pauperum,’ may be considered as an indication of the Dutch or 


° We print the words on the scrolls jaccording to the Vulgate text, without the 
contractions used in the original, and do not think it necessary to translate. 








Flemish origin of the block-books, so disputed by Heinecken and other 
German bibliographers.” 

In the second subject we have an assumption of the Virgin, who is 
surrounded by a flame of glory, and utters the words “ Nigra sum sed 
formosa, fili Jerusalem, sicut tabernacula cedar, sicut pelles Salo- 
monis.” Three of the bride’s companions are standing on the left 
hand, saying, ‘‘ Caput tuum ut Carmelus, collum sicut turris eburnea ;” 
while a fourth female figure is standing alone on the right. 

In the third subject the bride, with two followers, gives her hand 
to the bridegroom, saying, ‘‘Trahe me: post te curremus in odorem 
unguentorum tuorum.” To which he replies, ‘Sonet vox tua in 
auribus meis: vox enim tua dulcis, et facies tua decora.” The land- 
scape represents a wilderness lying between two mountains, with 
flowers strewn about on the foreground. 

The ninth subject is pane the most graceful of the entire series: 
it represents the bridegroom holding in his hand a lily, which he offers 
to the bride, who is accompanied by her three followers. There are 
two scrolls, both of which appear to belong to the bride: ‘ Dilectus 
meus mihi et ego illi, qui pascitur inter lilia ;” and ‘“* Ego flos campi et 
lilium convallium.” ‘A lily-flower plant, growing between the two 
chief personages, is executed by the engraver in a style much superior 
to the designs of the ‘ Biblia Pauperum,’ and even of the ‘ Speculum 
Humane Salvationis.’ ” 

The subject of the engraving numbered 25 is thus described by 
M. Berjeau : 

On the left hand is a bed-room, with the bride half reclining on the bed, 
attended by her three followers. Over the battlements which surmount the 
bed-room are a pope, twocardinals, and a bishop, each holding a naked sword in 
his right hand, and a shield with coats of arms. The escutcheon of the pope 
bears a single fleur-de-lys; the first cardinal has a lionrampant; the second a 
rose; and the bishop the cross-keys, which were adopted by so many bishops 
at thistime. The bride says, “Surgam et circuibo civitatem; per vicos et 
plateas queram quem diligit anima mea.” On the right hand is a public place, 
with streets and houses very much like those shown at Haarlem as the dwelling 
of Laurence Coster. The bride, attended by her three followers, is stripped of 
her veil by a knight on horseback ; behind whom is another knight, likewise 
on horseback, bearing a shield with a displayed eagle, which cannot mean the 
arms of the empire, since the eagle is single-headed. This knight being much 
behind the former, it is doubtful whether he also is maltreating the bride, or 
coming to avenge her. The bride says, ‘‘ Percusserunt et vulneraverunt me; 
tulerunt palliam meum custodes murorum.” Both subjects are inclosed by the 
turreted walls of the city, which are running from left to right in the 
foreground. 

Such are a few of the subjects represented in this series of engravings, 
in which the artist, commencing with the intention of giving a prefigu- 
ration of the Virgin, according to the mystical ideas of St. Bonaven- 
tura, abandons that intention after the second subject in the series, 
and in the remaining thirty “follows the more reasonable suggestions 
of St. Gregory, simply personifying a contemplative life, or the love 
of Christ for his Church.” The last-mentioned interpretation of the 
Book of Canticles is, we need scarcely say, that which has found most 
favour among Protestants from the time of Luther and Calvin down- 
wards. There is no reason, however, to conclude from this that the 
work was either designed or published by some one imbued with the 
religious opinions of the Hussites, for the same views have been enter- 
tained by some very influential writers among the Catholics. A more 
feasible ground for tracing it to a Hussite origin might seem to lie in 
the fact that the Communion in both kinds, a favourite doctrine of the 
Hussites, is twice introduced into the illustrations, and the bridegroom 
is expressly represented in one of them as saying, ‘* Comedite amici et 
bibite et inebriamini carissimi.” But this invitation is not necessarily 
given to the members of the Church at large, and may be understood 
as referring solely to the priesthood. aan 

With respect to the escutcheons and heraldic bearings introduced 
in some of the subjects, an argument from which has been drawn by 
Mr. Chatto in favour of a German rather than a Dutch or Flemish 
origin in tracing the genesis of the work, M. Berjeau addresses him- 
self to the task of ascertaining whether, of the escutcheons introduced, 
the greater number belongs to Germany or to the Netherlands. 
The result of this is to show that out of twenty-three shields 
represented in the work, all of which he carefully enumerates, 
no less than seventeen belong decidedly either to the Dukes of Bur- 
gundy as Counts of Flanders, Brabant, &e., or to the States of 
Holland, while the remainder may also be shown, without much inge- 
nuity, to have had a Dutch or Flemish origin. And so vanishes the 
theory set up by Mr. Chatto in favour of Germany as the cradle of 
block-printing, so far, at least, as this particular work is concerned. 

The argument by which M. Berjeau demolishes the fanciful view 
entertained by Mr. Leigh Sotheby of the ‘Canticum Canticorum” 
block-book is, we find, too long for us to entertain in this 
place. We are obliged also to pass over much other interesting 
matter treated of by M. Berjeau in his Introduction; but 
not so the general conclusion at which he arrives,—namely, 
that the present block-book is a collection of engravings, 
from the designs of an artist or artists of the school of Van Eyck 
executed about the year 1430, and engraved and published in all pro- 
bability by the celebrated Laurence Coster, of Haarlem. ‘There are 
two other editions of this block-book, namely, that in the Bodleian 
and that in the Cracherode collection in the British Museum, both of 
which M. Berjeau has compared with the Scriverius copy ; and he has 
no hesitation in pronouncing the last-mentioned to be the original 
edition, the Bodleian copy being only a poor reproduction of it, and 
the Cracherode a reproduction of the Bodleian. , 
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After a careful consideration of the whole subject, extending over 
many years, our own conclusion is, that, while we owe to Germany the 
invention of wood-engraving, it is to Holland, and to Laurence Coster 
especially, that we are indebted for the use made of it in the produc- 
tion of the block-books, and that it is to these block-books we owe the 
sublime invention of printing, perfected at Mentz, about the year 
1450, by the immortal John Gutenberg. Believing that M. Berjeau 
and ourselves areof the same mind upon these three points, we heartily 
thank him for the elegant and accurate fac-simile here laid before us. 
We also thank him for the able and scholarlike introduction that he 
has prefixed to it; and we look forward with considerable interest to 
his promised reproduction of another of the block-books—the 
‘‘ Speculum Humane Salvationis.” 

The Book of Field Sports. Part I. By Henry Dowyine MILEs. 
(Henry Lea.)—This is the first instalment of a work which, when com- 
pleted, is to be “a complete guide to all that relates to the horse, the dog, 
the gun, and the rod,” with all matters concerning field sports of every 
description. The plan is an ambitious one, and if Mr. Miles do but perform 
a portion of what he promises, the result of his labours will be by no 
means contemptible. As the number before us contains nothing but a 
somewhat sketchy history of the gun and gun-making, the first chapter 
of an equally sketchy history of the horse, we must defer our judgment 
until we know more of the work. 

The Comparative Properties of Human and Animal Milks. By M. A. 
Bates. (Churchill. pp. 31.)—This little medical pamphlet is by a 
lady, and its contents have already been communicated to the medical 
profession in a paper read before a medical audience on the 13th of 
February last. The purport of Mrs. Baines’s communication is, that 
neither cow’s nor any other milk can entirely supply the absence of 
breast-milk without the addition of some sort of farinaceous food. At 
the meeting held at the Hanover-square Rooms the views of the authoress 
were dissented from by Dr. Routh and others. 

We have also received the sixteenth edition of Dr. GzeorcE Rowe’s 
work on Nervous Diseases: a Popular Treatise on Liver and Stomach UCom- 
plaints, Low Spirits, §c. (Churchill.)\——Hebrew: the Easiest as well as the 
most Interesting of the Ancient Languages. By the Rev. A. P. Inwine, M.A. 
(Hamilton, Adams, anc Co.) Essay on Life Assurance. By H. W. 
Porter, B.A. (C. and E. Layton.) The third edition of 
The Art of Writing, with a Course of Lectures on Penmanship 
and Progressive Ezercises for Self-Improvement. By J. A. Cooper. 
(Houlston and Wright.) The Perils of Policy-Holders, and the 
Liabilities of Life Offices. By Witt1aM Carrenter. (Effingham Wilson.) 
A New and Rational Explanation of the Diseases peculiar to Infants 
and Mothers. By Tuomas Batiarp (Churchill.) Cure of the Sick: 
not Homeopathy, not Allopathy, but Judgment. By Joun SpurGeEon, M.D. 
(Churchill.)}——Religious Services in Theatres: a Speech delivered by the 
Earl of Shaftesbury ia the House of Lords, Feb. 24th, 1860. (Chapman 
and Hall.) A Few Words of Practical Advice to Volunteers of Rifle and 
Artillery Corps. By Joun B. Fiatman. (Hartlepool: J. Procter.) A 
second edition of Hemorrhoids. By H. Smit, F.R.C.S. (Churchill.).—— 
The Siege of Candia. By R. Harris. Part VIII. (Darton and Co.)—— 
The Life and Writings of Oliver Goldsmith. Two Lectures. By M. M. 
Kaxiscu, Ph. D, (Longman.) Notes and Memoranda on National De- 
Jences ; with a Plan for rendering Invasion Impracticable. By Pace Mo ty, 
Esq. (W. Clowes and Sons.) 
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Actinologia Britannica: a History of the British Sca-Anemones and 
Corals. With coloured figures of the species and principal varie- 
ties. By P. H. Gosse, F.R.S. London: Van Voorst. 

\ R. GOSSE is, perhaps, the only man in this country who makes 

a natural history his profession, and dares to go alone, unsup- 

perted by any public establishment or scientific society. We hear of 

him occasionally in the London season, giving lectures in suburban 
institutions ; or forming classes for practical lessons in marine zoology 
on the picturesque shores of South Wales and Devon, in the summer 
time. But it is to literature he mainly trusts, both for his own 
advancement and that of the cause to which he is enthusiastically 
devoted. We heartily wish him success in this independent and manly 
course ; and by success we mean something more than falls to the lot 
of most salaried officials, whether provincial or metropolitan. Mr. 

Gosse’s labours are incessant; he has secured the attention of the 

public, and he makes his harvest quietly and judiciously. In former 

years he visited the New World, and his researches there are attested 

by his “* Letters from Alabama ” and “ Birds of Jamaica.” In 1853 

he published his ‘‘ Rambles on the Devonshire Coast ;” and in the 

following year established his place on drawing-room tables by that 
charming volume, “ The Aquarium.” In 1855, although much occu- 
pied with practical researches, he compiled a useful ** Manual of 

British Marine Zoology.” With 1856 came a second sea-side book, 

devoted to Tenby and its neighbourhood, and a smaller work on 

marine aquaria. The next “attempt ” was less successful, being a 

reproduction of Granville Penn’s unfortunate delusions about the 

nature of fossils, But for the last two years the author has laboured 
at a congenial task—the “History of British Sea-Anemones and 

Corals "—of which he has issued a part every other month, and now 

presents the complete volume, resplendent with sea flowers of every 

hue, and enshrined in a cover of green and gold. 

Ten years ago, no one—not even Mr. Gosse—would have ventured 
to publish a work exclusively devoted to sea-anemenes ; but now it is 
the book which every one, at some time or other, will want, for has he 





not bewitched us all with his aquaria? Those who resisted the temp- 
tation to buy or build have been presented with ¢anks by sympathetic 
friends, and have had no help for it but to procure sea-water of Lloyd, 
and construct picturesqne rock-work, make investments in oyster- 
shells overgrown with Serpule, and speculate in prawns, live peri- 
winkles, and little fishes. But of all the living things on the sea-shore 
(or in still greater variety at 20, Portland-road), commend us to the 
sea-anemones, for combining singular beauty with that amount of 
constitutional toughness which pet creatures ought to possess. It 
was Linnzus who gave to these animal flowers the generic name 
Actinia, from their radiant forms, and our countryman Ellis who 
bestowed the elegant and appropriate specific epithets dianthus, bellis, 
cereus, and mesembryanthemum, suggested by their resemblance to a 
pink or daisy, a cactus or fig-marigold. ‘Lhe last-mentioned is the 
commonest of all the tribe, being found ‘“* between tide marks” wherever 
there is a firm sea-shore, even on the coasts of Kent and Norfolk. At 
low water you see them, round, shining, and pulpy-looking, of various 
shades of red and brown, like cherries differing in degrees of ripeness. 
But seek out one over which the salt-water lingers in some sheltered 
hollow ; yes! that is one of the same creatures, striped with green 
and crimson, and expanding a hundred filaments like the crown of 
glory in a passion flower. Touch it, and the glory is gone; the 
“petals” are not folded, but withdrawn, and there remains 
no trace of them in the closed bud before us. Approach 
another, more cautiously, and touch it gently; the fine 
tentacles adhere to your finger, and in pulling it away you 
derange the symmetry of the anemone befvre it has time to close. 
Mr. Gosse has devoted nearly twenty pages, and an elaborate plate, 
to the explanation of the wonderful mechanism by which the tentacles 
of the Actinia adhere so firmly yet invisibly. The apparatus, how- 
ever, consists essentially of microscopic needles, long or short, simple 
or barbed, highly elastic, and contained within capsules, from which 
they are discharged when the animal is irritated—the whole so minute 
that clouds of these tiny darts produce only an appearance of milki- 
ness in the surrounding fluid, yet so potent that almost any small marine 
animal coming in contact with the tentacles of the anemone is arrested 
and made a prisoner. The Actinia mesembryanthemum is a yery harmless 
creature. The prawn and small shore crabs, when kept in the same 
aquarium, will visit each anemone in succession after they have been 
fed, putting their rude hands into the stomach of the Actinia, and 
helping themselves to the half-digested food. It is one of the hardiest. 
sorts, enduring with equal fortitude the heat of summer and the 
winter frosts. Sir J. G. Dalziel has published (in his magnificent 
work on marine animals) a portrait of one of these anemones 
which lived with him twenty years, and was the parent of 334 chil- 
dren. 

The fine species called Anthea cereus is also found at low water on 
rocky coasts, and luxuriates in the narrow channels through which 
the tide runs out from its pools. Those who cannot get so far as 
Torbay or Ilfracombe may see it in the aquaria of the Zoological 
Gardens, with many other wondrous things which our nature-loving 
forefathers desired to behold, but could not. The long tentacles of 
Anthea cannot be drawn in, like those of Actinia; they are continually 
in motion, with snake-like undulations, and persons with tender skin 
have experienced a tingling sensation, almost like the stinging of a 
nettle, when touching them. Mr. Gosse states that he has seen one 
catch and destroy a young conger-eel, six inches in length and half 
an inch in thickness. This species frequently shifts its position in the 
aquarium, and has a curious habit of crawling to the brim, and then 
floating with its tentacles downwards, and the expanded base at the 
surfave of the water. Although fishes will not cat this anemone, it 
makes a good dish when cooked, at least in the estimation of folks 
who live on the Mediterranean coasts of France, according to 
Risso. 

The “Daisy Anemone” and its relatives, ‘ Troglodytes” and 
‘“‘ Parasitica,” are called ‘Sagartians” by Gosse, because, like 
that ancient race (who fought in the army of Xerxes), they disable 
their prey by means of missile cords. The ravelled threads emitted by 
the anemone contain innumerable urticating particles, like those with 
which the tentacles are armed. Sagartia bellis and S. troglodytes are 
both fond of dwelling in holes and fissures between tide marks; you 
see their disks expanded on the bare surface of the rock, but Fa 
you attempt to take one it eludes your touch, and disappears into the 
solid stone. By probing with a knife you find they are all esconced 
in burrows originally made by a shell-fish (Sazicava), or in a narrow 
fisure of the rock. A lady correspondent of our author gets the 
Troglodytes out of their cells by means of ‘‘ two strong hair-pins, made 
for the purpose ; taking one in each hand, and putting the bent ends 
down the fissure to the base of the anemone, and gently working it 
out.” The eggs of these anemones are often hatched before exclusion ; 
Mr. Holdsworth has known three hundred young produced by a Daisy 
Anemone in one day. 

When transferred to an aquarium, the cave-dwellers (says our author) 
possess a healthy appetite, and will greedily devour fragments of raw tish or 
flesh, or of univalve or bivalve mollusca. Perhaps the best food for all anemones 
is the uncooked flesh of the oyster or the mussel. Jt should be cut into small 
pieces, and guided gently to the disk or tentacles of the anemone, when fully 
expanded. If the animal shrink from the food, and contract, or if it be allowed 
to lie on the disk ungrasped, it will be of little use to allow it to remain; remove 
the fragment, and wait a hungrier moment. 

If the food be gradually sucked in, its remains will be disgorged in the course 
of a period varying from a few hours to several days. Often it will appear 
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little changed, but it has performed its part, and must be carefully removed, or 
its decomposition will be likely to spoil the water, and kill, or at least render 
sickly, the living tenants. 

The Troglodyte Anemone appears well suited for domestication, on 
account of its tenacity of life and the readiness with which it may be 
transmitted to a distance. ‘They should be packed with damp weed 
in atin box; but if intended for transmission by post, care must be 
taken that there is no water to ooze out. On this account three 
specimens, intended for Mr. Gosse, were detained nearly a week at the 
Leeds post office, but when recovered they were still alive and well. 
Another time the experiment was made of keeping five large anemones 
(parasitica, crassicornis, and dianthus) in a closed jar, with seaweed ; 
at the end of ten days, being still quite well, they were restored to 
the aquarium, 

Some of the small white “ Sagartians” when growing amongst 
mossy grass-green seaweeds are even more like ‘daisies on a lawn” than 
the species which enjoys the name of bellis. But this same green weed 
is apt to become so troublesome, that some ladies only admit a small 
piece by way of ornament, or dispense with it altogether, preferring to 
maintain the aération of the water by daily syringing. 

We must not omit to mention the Plumose Anemone (dianthus), 
with its magnificent column, rising like a lighthouse from the rock, 
and its scolloped and undulating disk, expanded most fully after dark, 
like a great night-blooming flower. Well might the old Danish 
naturalist Miiller call it the loveliest of all the anemones. But, im- 
movable as it looks, it is easily alarmed, and often suddenly draws in 
its beautiful array of frills. Although sometimes considered a perma- 
nently-attached species, the dianthus has the power of shifting its 
quarters in a tank. It is propagated chiefly by the spontaneous 
** separation of small fragments from the edge of the base, which soon 
develop into minute and apparently young individuals.” The oyster 
and scallop banks are its favourite haunts, in three to twenty fathoms 
water. 

Family groups are sometimes very numerous, as many as twenty being not 
uncommonly crowded on a single oyster-shell; and Dr. Battersby has seen a 
water-logged board, two feet by one, on which were crowded between four and 
five hundred diantht, of all sizes; those on one side of the board being white, 
all on the other orange. The gradations of size observed in these groups sug- 
gest as many generations, from the gigantic forefather of the family to the tiny 
great-grandchildren that crowd around his foot. It is probable that these mul- 
tiplications are but essential parts of one individual, not his descendants; 
analogous to the multiplication of plants by cuttings, as distinguished from that 
by seeds, 

In Anthea cereus a longitudinal division of the entire animal some- 
times takes place spontaneously ; and many species which have been 
artificially divided, either lengthwise or transversely, have survived 
the operation, each half becoming a perfect individual. 

One of the largest and most showy of the ‘animal flowers” is called 
the “ Dahlia” (Tealia crassicornis), and close must be the resem- 
blance; for Jonathan Couch relates that, ‘* while watching a specimen 
covered merely by a rim of water, a bee, wandering near, darted 
through the water to the mouth of the animal, evidently mistaking the 
creature for a flower ; and though it struggled a great deal to get free, 
was retained till it was drowned, and was then swallowed.” This 
Dahlia is one of the most formidable and voracious of its class; the 
shore crab (Carcinus) is its ordinary prey—the Actinia heeds not its 
pinching and pricking—and it devours whatever luckless shell-fish, 
nereids, or shrimps impinge against its stinging rays: it has been 
known to swallow an Echinus as large as a shilling, with its spines; and 
small individualls of the common Blenny and other fishes frequently 
fall victims to the rapacity of this gourmand, which spares not its own 
kindred. It is found in tide pools and in deep water, and is difficult 
to keep in artificial aquaria. 

The only marine animal known to devour Actinic is the sea-slug 
(Acolis), whose mouth is armed with trenchant jaws, which crop the 
long tentacles, and cut out pieces from the tough skin as with the 
blades of scisssors. 

We come now to the most curious chapter in the history of the 
sea flowers, viz., their friendly relation with the hermit crabs. ‘The 
Sagartia parasitica is a deep-water species, common in the British 
Channel and Mediterranean Sea. It is sometimes attached to stones, 
but generally it is found seated on some univalve shell tenanted by 
the soldier crab—young individuals on Turritelle and Trochi, adults 
almost invariabiy on the whelk (Buccinum) ; they seem never volun- 
tarily to select an empty shell or such as contain the living 
mollusk. One of these parasitic anemones, attached to an empty 
whelk, was placed in a glass tank by the late Dr. Robert Ball. 
The Sagartia soon quitted the shell and fixed itself to the tank, and 
then removed to the side of a large stone. After some weeks a 
hermit crab was dropped in, and sought shelter in a small hollow 
close to the anemone; here, whilst he was brandishing his antenne 
and jaws after the manner of hermit crabs, the anemone was seen to 
remove its disk from the rock to the hermit’s shell. ‘* Where the 
crab goes, there goes the Sagartia: a quiet life it led before; a 
restless one it leads now. But doubtless it knows what’s best for it.” 
There are ten kinds of Pagurus in British seas ; but “ the crab who 
sustains the honourable office of porter to this anemone is invariably 
the brawny-limbed Pagurus Bernhardus. In the rude and blundering 
manner in which he performs his office it cannot be but that the poor 
anemone sustains many a hard knock and many a rough squeeze among 
the rocks and stones over which his servant travels; but he appears 
to bear these mischances with great philosophy.” 





Those who refer to Mr. Gosse’s “ Aquarium” (p. 163), or to Mr. 
Adam White's “ History of British Crustacea” (p. 72), will find that 
this association of Actinia and crab is not the only one that exists. 
In the spire of the hermit’s shell lives a beautiful green worm 
(Nereis), which glides out when the crab is feeding, seizes a morsel 
of food, and, retreating, forcibly drags it from his very mouth. 

The second parasitic anemone is called Adamsia palliata, and 
occurs in deep water on all the European coasts; we have taken it 
abundantly in Vigo Bay, and in the Channel. The disk and body 
are white, shaded near the base with brown, and dotted with purple 
or rose. It is always found on shells, usually Zrochus or Buccinum ; 
and according to the observations of Mr. Gosse, ant those quoted by 
Mr. Adam White, the shell chosen is always tenanted by a hermit crab 
of the species named Pagurus Prideauzii. But, instead of adhering to the 
spire, like S. parasitica, the cloak anemone fixes itself tothe smooth inner 
lip of the shell, so that when the hermit is feeding, the mouth of the ane- 
mone isjust below that of the crab, and ready to receive any fragment he 
may let fall. When the Adamsia is very young, less than half an inch 
in diameter, its outline is circular; but as it grows older it expands 
laterally, forming two lobes, which creep along the mouth of the shell, 
until they meet and coalesce on its outer lip. The base of the cloak- 
anemone is then perforated, and through this opening the hermit puts 
out or retracts his head and legs. Prof. E. Forbes observed that the 
Adamsia had the power of shifting its quarters, at least in early life, 
and that it seemed to change its habitation (like its companion the 
crab) according to its size. Our author’s observations show that in 
some cases the anemone forms of its own hardened epidermal secretion 
a sort of adventitious continuation of the growth of the shell, for the 
joint benefit of itself and friend. “The Pagurus seems to be dependent 
on the Adamsia, as the latter is on it. This association, however, like 
so many other things that the naturalist is continually meeting with, 
is unaccountable. Why one species of soldier-crab must needs seek 
the companionship of the anemone, while other soldier-crabs are able 
to live alone; and why this species of anemone must needs associate 
with the soldier-crab, while other kinds of anemone are solitary, I can 
by no means answer, Nor is this difficulty in any wise solved by 
supposing—what we may easily grant—that each may find advantage 
from the other’s presence.” Dr. Landsborough says: “In all likeli- 
hood, they in various ways aid each other. ‘The hermit has strong 
claws ; and while he is feasting on the prey he has caught, many spare 
crumbs may fall to the share of his gentle-looking companion. But, 
soft and gentle-looking though the anemone be, she has a hundred 
hands, and woe to the wandering wight who comes within the reach 
of one of them, for allthe other hands are instantly brought to its 
aid, and the hermit may soon find that he is more than compensated 
for the crumbs that fall from his own booty.” 

Since this account was written, Mr. Gosse has communicated some 
further observations to the Zvologist for June, 1859. Having dredged 
a half-grown Adamsia on a small Natica, tenanted by a disproportion- 
ately big Pagurus, he domiciliated them in a large tank. Three months 
later the Adamsia was partially detached, and seemed unwell ; the 
crab also appeared uncomfortably large for his habitation. Shortly 
after, Mr. Gosse put in the tank a large shell of the Natica, which the 
crab soon found, and immediately began to overhaul it. He did not at 
once shift into the new house, as his brother Bernhardus would have 
done, but dragged it about for an hour. When Mr. Gosse returned 
after an interval, he found the crab ensconced in the new shell and the 
Adamsia also in its proper place. At a later period he repeatedly 
detached the anemone, and had the opportunity of seeing the crab 
take up its poor companion and hold it for the space of ten minutes at 
a time, until fairly attached by a good broad base. 

This description reminded us of the habit of another anomourous 
crab (Dromia), which does not carry about a turbinated shell, but 
clothes itself in the skin of its victims—a Sea-lemon (Doris) for ex- 
ample—or encourages a parasitic sponge, of showy colour, to grow on 
its back. 

The last group of anemones described by Mr. Gosse are called 
Tlyanthi—literally, ‘* mud flowers”—and are distinguished by their 
long worm-like bodies, which have no adherent base, but lurk in holes 
and form membranous tubes of mucus, or burrow in the sand and mud 
of the sea bed. In general appearance they resemble the smaller sea- 
cucumbers (Holothuria and Synapte)—a resemblance which is in- 
creased by the muscular constrictions which flow from the head 
to the tail when they are molested. Mr. Holdsworth has 
observed the process of burrowing, which is effected by re- 
peatedly thrusting the pointed end of the body into the mud, 
and then inflating it so as to enlarge the opening. The 
genus Arachnactis (Sars), found singly or in shoals, in the seas of 
Norway and the Hebrides, is perhaps only the free-swimming young 
of the Edwardsia, or some other member of this group. 

In addition to the Actinie, which have no hard skeleton, Mr. Gosse 
has described in this work the British species (few and small) of that 
large group of fixed zoophytes whose skeletons are “ corals,” and which 
build up in southern seas those wonderful reefs which are the admi- 
ration of every voyager and the theme of many a poet. This part of 
the book will possess the highest interest for scientific men, containing 
as it does much that is entirely new. But we have already borrowed 
so largely from Mr. Gosse’s pages, that we must reluctantly close the 
volume; wishing its author success in fresh enterprises, and a sub- 
stantial reward in the favour of the public, whose taste he has done so 
much to gratify and to guide, 
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HISTORIES OF PUBLISHING HOUSES. 


NO. Il—THE HOUSE OF LONGMAN. 





CHAPTER L—THOMAS LONGMAN, THE FOUNDER. 


Lombard-street and Paternoster-row, 1716-55. 





| THE YEAR 1699, there was born at Bristol a little boy, 
destined to found the publishing House, which was to number 
among its authors Wordsworth, Southey, Walter Scott, Henry 
Brougham, Francis Jeffrey, Sydney Smith, Sir John Herschel, Sir 
James Stephen, Thomas Moore, Sir James Mackintosh, and 
Lord Macaulay. For three generations the Longmans had lived 
and thriven in Bristol, the old commercial metropolis of England, a 
famous and opulent mart and sea-port when Liverpool and Man- 
chester were petty and obscure. Soap and sugar were two of the 
staple manufactures of Bristol in those old days, and it was by skilful 
manipulation of and traffic in soap, chiefly, that the Bristol Long- 
mans made their money. Thomas Longman, the great-grandfather, 
who died in 1658, is described as ‘of Bristol, soap-maker ;” his son 
Ezekiel (who died in 1675) is designated “‘soap-boiler.” Another 
Ezekiel, son of this last Ezekiel, was the father of the founder of 
the great house in Paternoster-row, and he is described as ‘“ of 
Bristol, gentleman.” His eldest son by a first marriage rose to be 
sheriff of his native city; the eldest by a second marriage was the 
future bookseller of London. Thomas Longman, the future bookseller, 
was still of tender years when he had lost both father and mother. His 
mother died first ; his father followed in 1708, when the future book- 
seller was a boy of nine. The will of the father, a lengthy document, 
is preserved at Doctors’ Commons, and shows him to have been a 
precise, just, thoughtful person, as well as a man of considerable 
wealth. The property, real and personal, is all carefully distributed, 
down to the silver porringers and table-linen, of which last the share 
of Thomas was to be “one damask table-cloth and a dozen nap- 
kins.” “His mother’s necklace of pearl” she had desired to 
be left to her son Thomas, anticipating the day, when he too, being 
wedded, another Dame Longman might wear it; and this gift is 
solemnly confirmed to him in his father’s will. Of other wealth he 
had an excellent share, for much of his mother’s property, as well as 
some of his father’s, was left him. We read of messuages and so 
forth, at “‘Winford, Rudge Hill, and Stroud, in the county of Somer- 
set,” as bequeathed to him, and we note that the first Longman 
of whom genealogy gives record, William (eldest brother of the first 
Thomas, the soap-maker), is described as “tof Winford, county 
Somerset.” The most interesting item of all in the will of Ezekiel, 
‘‘gentleman” is a recommendation given to the appointed guardians of 
Thomas Longman. Due financial provision having been made for his 
nurture and so forth, the father strictly charges the guardians that 
Thomas be ‘well and handsomely bred and educated according to 
his fortune.” The inkeritor of the Winford messuages was six years 
old when his father made the will, and evidently he was a 
favourite son; for, although there were younger children, no such 
admonition is given in any case but his. ~ 
“Well and handsomely educated according to his fortune,” we 
may suppose the little orphan to have been, but how or where pre- 
cisely, the present historian of the House of Longman has not been 
able to discover. Nor can it be said with any certainty why, when 
he neared the age of 17, his guardians resolved to apprentice the 
young inheritor of the Winford messuages to a London bookseller, 
rather than send him into one of the professions or into a Bristol 
merchant's counting-house. The father of John Dunton, of the “ Life 
and Errors” (to which we owe so much of our knowledge of the 
English bookselling world at the commencement of the eighteenth 
century), was a “Fellow of Trinity College, in Cambridge,” and 
‘* Rector of Graffham ” to boot, and Ais father and grandfather again 
had been ministers of the Church of England. The Rector of Graff- 
ham sadly wanted his son John to be a fourth clerical Dunton ; and 
when John, in bis fifteenth year, showed no inclination for the Church, 
the Rector set his brains to work (according to the “ Life and Errors”) 
** to single out some Trade that might both be honourable, and suit 
the peculiarity of my own genius; and in short that of a Bookseller 
was pitched upon. By this means ” (Dunton continues) “ he thought 
to make it my interest to be at least a friend to Learning and the 
Muses, if I would not join myself to them by some nearer affinity ;” 
and apprenticed John Dunton accordingly was to ‘‘ Mr. Thomas 
Parkhurst,” of London, ‘a religious and a just man,” We may fancy 
Thomas Longman to have been a sedate, steady, amiable, perhaps 
a bookish boy, with a good deal of quiet energy, for whom his 
guardiansmay havethought abookseller’s the very'trade of trades. Nor, 
from a purely commercial point of view, was their choice of a tradeat all 
a bad one. The London bookseller, publisher, or printer, his character 
and position at the beginning of the eighteenth century, must not be 
looked at through the medium of the “ Dunciad,” or the vulgar 
traditions about “ Grub-street.”. There were more publishers of 
substance, energy, and knowledge in the London of the first half of 
the eighteenth century than in that of the second half of the nine- 
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teenth century. Printer Bowyer, the learned, the hero of Nichols’s 
well-known and voluminous ‘‘ Anecdotes,” was a sizar of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge (he was born in the same year as Thomas Long- 
man), yet he did not disdain to turn, not even bookseller, but typo- 
grapher. Nowadays, when the London publishers of ,the slightest 
eminence can be counted on the ten fingers, the long list, as well as 
the characteristics and account generally detailed of them by 
Dunton, is really surprising—from “* Mr, Samuel Smith, Bookseller to 
the Royal Society,” who “ speaks French and Latin with a great deal 
of fluency and ease ;” or Mr. Samuel Buckley, who “is an excellent 
linguist, understands the Latin, French, Dutch, and Italian tongues, 
and is master of a great deal of wit ;” to “‘ Mr. George Sawbridge,” of 
a rather earlier date, ‘‘the greatest Bookseller that has been in 
England for many years, as may sufliciently appear by the estate he 
has left behind him: for (besides that he was chosen Sheriff of 
London, and paid his Fine) he left behind him four Daughters, who 
had each of them for their portions ten thousand pounds a piece.” 
When the guardians of Thomas Longman decided on making a book - 
seller of their ward, Jacob Tonson, Dryden’s publisher (the 0 died 
a yearafter Thomas Longman was born) had his villa at Barn Elms, was 
accumulating a fortune of eighty thousand pounds, and his portrait 
kept company with those of Dukes and Earls, not to speak of Addisons 
and Steeles, brothers Kit Kats, members of the famous club whose 
secretary was the ‘little Jacob” of Pope’s familiar letters, and the 
“‘left-legged Jacob” of the Dunciad. Bernard Lintot, the publisher of 
Mr. Pope (then busy finishing his Iliad) ‘‘ at the Cross Keys, between 
the two Temple Gates in Fleet-street,” was working his way towards 
the High Sheriffship of Surrey; and in Lombard-street itself, when 
young Thomas Longman served his apprenticeship there, he might have 
seen, any day, Mr. Guy the bookseller ‘dining on his shop-counter, 
with no other table-cloth than an old newspaper ;”—but this same 
Mr. Guy had been member for Tamworth, and was the founder of 
Guy’s Hospital, and of him it could be said when he died that he had 
‘‘ dedicated to charitable purposes more than any one private person 
upon record in this kingdom.” Nay, in his native Bristol, the chief 
bookseller of Thomas Longman’s boyish days, Mr. Thomas Wall, 
‘* was first a Goldsmith,” an avocation that included banking,—* but 
made an exchange,” quoth Dunton, “of that way for this of Book- 
selling,’—and had no reason to regret the step. In choosing a trade for 
their young ward, the guardians of Thomas Longman might have 
gone further and fared worse. A rather rough one it was in some 
respects, however, we must confess, The ‘‘ eminent publisher” of 
those days had to do work which Paternoster-row and Albemarle- 
street would stand aghast at now. The time was not past, when even 
“high-class” booksellers attended provincial fairs, and offered from 
booths and stalls their literary wares to the rural public. No book- 
seller of those days took higher rank in the trade than Mr. Bernard 
Lintot, the publisher of Mr. Pope’s Iliad, though Mr. Pope afterwards 
put him into the Dunciad, and Young of the Night Thoughts called 
him “‘a great spluttering fellow.” Yet we note that when, in the severe 
winter of 1716 (the very year in which Thomas Longman’s indentures 
were signed), the river Thames became one solid block of ice, and 
shops or booths of every kind were erected on it, the eminent Lintot, 
like his neighbours, offered his books for sale on the frozen surface. 
In this place Bowyer plies, that’s Lintot’s stand 

is a line of some “ occasional ” verses descriptive of the scene pub- 
lished in a newspaper of the time. 

It was on the 9th of June 1716, that the indentures were signed 
which bound Thomas Longman (at the rather late age of 17) appren- 
tice for the term of seven years to Mr. John Osborn, stationer and 
bookseller, of Lombard-street, London. The following was the 
monition (as printed for us by Malcolm in his ** Londinium Redivi- 
vum ”) which was delivered to Thomas Longman, when he entered on 
his apprenticeship, and which, no doubt, seemed duly impressive to his 
youthful mind. ‘Thus ran “ the lesson or charge ” formally appointed 
**to be given by the Worshipful the Master and Wardens of the 
Company to all the apprentices of their company, who are required 
carefully to observe and obey the same :” ‘‘ You,” Thomas Longman, 
** shall be good and true to our Sovereign, Lord King George. You 
shall neither know or hear of any treason, murder, or felony done, or 
to be done, but you shall forthwith disclose and reveal the same to 
your Master. You shall be obedient to your Master and Mistress, 
and respectful to their children, kindred and neighbours. You shall 
from time to time do your duty and due reverence to the Master and 
Wardens and to others the Worshipful of this Company. You shall 
also be civil and gentle in your language, and in all other behaviour to 
your elders and to all manner of persons. You shall wear your 
apparel decent and seemly. You shall use fair and gentle words in 
buying and selling, especially shunning swearing and _ lying. 
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You shall not give evil example by any wicked word or 
action. You shall deal honestly and truly and not damnify 
your Master nor suffer any other so to do. You shall not 
play at dice, cards, or any other unlawful game, neither 
shall you frequent taverns or alehouses. You shall be no stealer, 
loiterer on errands, nor runner away, nor be an enticer of any other so 
todo. Neither shall you frequent or use evil or unhonest company at 
any time, upon pain of due correction by your master, and further as 
shall be thought meet by the Master and Wardens of this company. 
God save the King.” Nor was this last loyal apostrophe a mere 
empty flourish at the time when young Thomas Longman entered 
on his apprenticeship. It was the year of the suppression of 
the rising of ‘15 —the year of the execution of the Jaco- 
bite Lord Derwentwater, and of the Pretender’s sudden ap- 
pearance at Scone, as well as of Mr. Joseph Addison’s not 
very happy marriage to my Lady Warwick. A few days before 
Thomas Longman’s indentures were signed, public thanks had been 
given in all the churches for “the happy suppression of the late 
rebellion ;” and, if two nights before our young friend became a 
London ’prentice, he sauntered westward on the summer evening from 
Lombard-street along Cheapside, he may have seen a curious sight. 
On the evening of the 7th of June (according to a communication 
evidently official, published in the Flying Post of June 8th), the 
‘* Loyal Society” met at its usual haunt, the Roebuck in Cheapside. 
The health of his Majesty King George was drunk with peculiar 
enthusiasm, followed by the “Glorious Memory,” and a number of 
other toasts, including one to “that worthy patriot of his country, 
Mr. Walpole,” the Sir Robert of history. If Thomas Longman was 
strolling in that direction at the proper moment, he would have seen 
the Loyal Society issue from the Roebuck, irritated by hearing that 
Jacobites were mustering in the street with ‘* Rosemary, rue and 
thyme in their hats,” and gibing at the enthusiasm within doors. 
He would have seen the Jacobites vanish as the enthusiasts from the 
Roebuck appeared, and he might have stepped westwards and then 
home again with the triumphant loyalists, who “marched along 
Cheapside, Paul’s Church Yard, Ludgate Hill, Fleet Street, as far as 
Somerset House, and return’d again (there being the finest Illumi- 
nations that has been seen everywhere) and such Tokens of unfeigned 
Joy as were never exceeded, to the Great Mortification of the 
Adherents of the Knight Errant at Avignon. So God save the King” 
—once more. This tells the political time of day, when Thomas 
Longman took up his abode in Lombard-street, as apprentice to 
Mr. John Osborn. As to the hour marked on the literary dial, we 
observe that on the day on which Thomas Longman’s indentures were 
signed, Mr. Bernard Lintot inserts the following advertisement in 
the Daily Courant: “This Day is publish’d the Second Edition of 
Trivia: Or the Art of Walking the Streets of London. A Poem by 
Mr. Gay. The Third Edition of the What a’ ye call it. A Tragi- 
Comic Pastoral Farce, as Acted at the Theater Royal in Drury Lane. 
By Mr. Gay. The Fifth Edition of the Essay on Criticism. A Poem. 
The Fourth Edition of the Rape of the Lock, an Heroi-Comical Poem 
in five Canto’s. The Second Edition of the Temple of Fame. 
A Vision. A Poem. The Second Edition of Windsor Forest. 
A Poem. An Ode for St. Cecilia’s day. The Eight first Books of 
the Iliad of Homer, in Two Vol. Folio. All by Mr. Alexander Pope.” 
The “ great spluttering fellow,” as Doctor Young irreverently called 
the eminent publisher of the Cross-Keys, must have been in tolerable 
spirits that day. In the course of the preceding December Mr. 
Lintot had paid over to Mr. Gay the sum of Forty-three pounds for 
his ‘* Trivia,” and here in June there was already a second edition of 
that charming and practical poem. 

In the service and in the house of Mr. John Osborn or Osborne 
(for the name is spelt indifferently with or without an e, though the 
worthy stationer of Lombard-street generally signed it Osborn) 
Thomas Longman was now to remain seven long years, the two 
were to form other and more intimate connections, then un- 
dreamt of by either master or apprentice. At least four Osborns or 
Osbornes were connected with the bookselling trade of the metropolis 
during the first half of the eighteenth century. There was a Thomas 
Osborne, of whom nothing is known but that he was a “respectable 
bookseller,” who, with Mr. Rivington (a name still well known 
in bibliopolic annals), proposed to Samuel Richardson, about 
1741, “a scheme of writing a volume of ‘Familiar Letters 
to and {from several persons upon business and other subjects,’ ” 
which in the future novelist’s mind expanded into his first 
fiction, ‘‘ Pamela,” while it again produced Henry Fielding’s first 
novel, ‘ Joseph Andrews,”—so that even this Thomas Osborne is 
entitled to a small niche in bookselling and literary history. Another 
and more famous man of the same name was he formally called 
Thomas Osborne, Junior, but familiarly plain Tom Osborne, the hero 
(with Curll) of a rather filthy episode in the “ Dunciad”—he who 
bought the Harleian Collection of books, and employed Samuel 
Johnson to aid in cataloguing them. ‘‘ Sir, he was impertinent, and 
I beat him”! Short, thick-set Tom was a famous man in his day and 
generation, insolent to inferiors and even to customers, but towards 
the close of his life (it is gratifying to hear) a little more courteous to 
both. Latterly, if a young bookseller called at his shop in Gray’s- 
inn, just after dinner, he would be summoned into the little parlour, 
offered a glass of the generous fluid, and be told: ‘* Young man, I 
have been in business more than 40 years, and am now worth more 
than 40,0007. Attend to your business, and you will be as rich as I 





am.” An unscrupulous man was Tom: the expression “trum books,” 
it seems, arose from his sending unsaleable books to Jamaica in 
exchange for rum! No relationship is traceable between either of 
these Osbornes and the two remaining: Osborns (without the e), 
father and son, and both named John, with whom Thomas Long- 
man lived and worked in Lombard-street. Nor does John Osborn, 
the elder, figure much in the catalogues and other books, until 
after his subsequent and more important connection with Thomas 
Longman. But undoubtedly he was a_ substantial man and 
a respectable trader. We come upon him first in the year 
1710, entering on Christmas-day into partnership with ‘ Thomas 
Varman, Stationer,” whose sign was the Oxford Arms in Lombard- 
street, the same shop where Thomas Longman served his time. The 
partnership was an equal one, each contributing 922/. 10s. to the sum 
of 18451. which constituted the common stock. It lasted for several 
years, and was probably terminated only by death. *“ Printed for 
T. Varman and J. Osborn at the Oxford Arms in Lombard Street,” 
occurs occasionally in title-pages up to about the time of Thomas 
Longman’s apprenticeship, and then Varman disappears ; nor is there 
the slightest trace of him at any time, even in multifarious Nichols. One 
of their early books, we observe, entered at Stationers’ Hall in 1712, 
was a volume of “ Psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs of the Old and 
New Testament. For the use, edification, and comfort of the Saints 
in publick and private, especially in New England”—the germ of a 
bookselling connection with the American colonies, which subse- 
quently and in other hands came to something. A solid respectable 
publisher, Mr John Osborn chiefly fancied in his speculations the 
useful and the sure, leaving poetry and plays to the Tonsons and 
Lintots. Grammars, dictionaries, editions of classics, instructive 
works of all kind, were what he mainly dealt in; so his apprentice 
breathed a wholesome literary atmosphere. In other and domestic 
respects, there was an important social element for the young ap- 
prentice at the sign of the Oxford Arms. ‘The household consisted of 
Mr. John Osborn the father, his wife, his son, Mr. John Osborn, 
junior, who assisted in the business, Thomas Longman, the apprentice, 
and, last not least, an only daughter, Mary, a young lady of twenty- 
five, when Thomas Longman at the susceptible age of sixteen 
appeared on the scene and became an inmate of the family. The 
apprentice was in, at least a worldly sense, no ordinary youth ; this 
was not a case in which to fear the frowns of father or mother. Son 
of a Bristol gentleman, with good expectations at the age of twenty- 
one, Thomas Longman was an eligible match. Mistress Mary Osborn 
discovered that one of these days she would have no objection to 
become Dame Mary Longman, and the young apprentice began to 
suspect that he had found a fit, a fair, and, best of all, a willing reci- 
pient for “his mother’s necklace of pearl!” 

In the sale and purchase of books, and usual routine of 
business, the seven years of apprenticeship doubtless passed 
profitably and pleasantly for Thomas Longman, with cheering 
domestic and financial prospects before him. We can fancy him 
in something of the costume and with something of the appear- 
ance of Hogarth’s “ Industrious Apprentice” (the great painter was 
his senior by only two years), trudging day after day, to fetch or deliver 
books, till he knew by heart every inch of the ground, every book- 
seller’s sign-board, on the way from Lombard-street to little 
Jacob Tonson’s at the Shakespeare’s Head, over against Catherine- 
street in the Strand. For Little Britain was no longer, as in Roger 
North’s day, the great booksellers’ district. The London booksellers 
had begun to scatter themselves along the line of thoroughfares run- 
ning parallel to the Thames, with a tendency to concentration about 
St. Paul’s and the now famous “Row.” In St. Paul’s Churchyard 
Thomas Longman would often tarry (not to “loiter,” which the 
worshipful Master of the Stationers’ Company had strictly forbidden 
him), but to do business at the shop of “ W. & J. Innys,” the printers 
of the ‘Philosophical Transactions,” a very respectable firm with 
whom his master had many transactions, and of whom we shall hear 
more hereafter. But most frequently of all, probably, he would turn 
into Paternoster-row, with one bookseller in which celebrated street 
his master had very frequent dealings, and was friendly and familiar 
withal. A variegated scene Paternoster-row presented in those days— 
not purely bibliopolic as now. ‘ The inhabitants in this street,” says 
Strype in his own stately way, writing in 1720—three years before the 
term of Thomas Longman’s apprenticeship had expired—“ are now 
a mixture of Trades People, and chiefly Tire-Women, for the sale of 
commodes, top-knots, and the like dressings for the females. ‘There 
are also many shops of Mercers and Silkmen ; and at the upper end 
some Stationers and large Warehouses for Booksellers, well situated 
for learned and studious men’s access thither ; being more retired and 
private ; and,” the worthy man adds, “ of all the streets in the whole 
city there is none to compare to it for handsome signs and uniformly 
hung”—for the sake of the ‘‘ females,” we presume, and not for that 
of the “learned and studious men.” But of all the “* handsome signs’ 
which met Thomas Longman’s eye when he went into Paternoster- 
row, the most interesting to us is that of a ship in full sail which hung 
over the shop of a Mr. William Taylor, stationer and bookseller. One 
day shop and sign were to be the property of Thomas Longman, and 
the Ship, absorbing the Black Swan next door, was for a hundred and 
thirty-six years (and for how many more who can tell?) to be the 
local habitation and bear the name of the great publishing House of 
Longman. It was to be the scene, for a hundred and thirty-six years 
to the hour at which we write, of the operations carried on by the 
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largest firm of book-merchants that this country has yet known; the 
Samuel Johnsons and Ephraim Chamberses of the eighteenth century, 
the Wordsworths, Southeys, Coleridges, the Moores and Jeffreys, the 
Broughams and Mackintoshes, the Sydney Smiths and Macaulays of 
the nineteenth were to visit it. When, in the second decade of the 
eighteenth century, young Thomas Longman went in and out of 
Mr. William Taylor’s shop, how little could he suspect the eventual 
future of the Ship! ; 
Mr, William Taylor himself was a man of capital, respectability, 
and position, and apart from his ownership and occupancy of the 
Ship has a claim, as will appear, to a place in the history not merely 
of English bookselling, but of English literature. We find him once 
appointed by the Speaker of the House of Commons, Spencer Comp- 
ton, to be a joint printer of the votes, and his two associates were no 
less men than Jacob Tonson and Bernard Lintot. In the books of 
the Stationers’ Company, he first figures (so far as our researches have 
extended) in the August of 1710, registering his copyright in a dis- 
sertation, politically and religiously orthodox, on the “ Sinfulness of 
separation from the Established Church.” In the January of the 
following year, we find him registered as the owner of a fifth share 
(Bernard Lintot holding another) of a translation of Don Quixote 
into Hudibrastic verse, a queer and original enterprise. Towards the 
close of the same year, he emerges, in connection with a famous 
name; he is the publisher of a little book by Richard Hogarth, father 
of the painter (the latter being then a boy of fourteen), and the title of 
which seems really worth transcribing, as an interesting piece of self- 
portraiture, in these days, when Hogarth’s name and career are 
attracting emphatic attention once more. Richard, be it remarked, 
besides the vocation which he ascribes to himself, was at this time 
occasionally, it is understood, employed as a corrector of the press. 
‘Grammar Disputations,” runs the title of the book by this father of 
a famous man, “or an examination of the eight parts of speech by 
way of question and answer, English, whereby children in a very little 
time will learn not only the knowledge of grammar, but likewise 
to speak and write Latin, as I have found by good experience. At the 
end is added a short chronological index of men and things 
of the greatest note, alphabetically digested, chiefly relating to 
the Sacred and Roman History from the beginning of the world 
to the year of Christ 1640 and downwards. Written for the 
use of the schools of Great Britain, by Richard Hogarth, School- 
master”’—a naive title. William Taylor was, we rather think, 
publisher of a volume of Swift’s Miscellanies, and certainly he pub- 
lished not a few works of note and worth in their day, translations 
of Vertot’s books, Grammont’s Memoirs, the ‘‘ Turkish Spy,” and 
many volumes of philosophy and science. But his chief claim to remem- 
brance rests on his production of a still celebrated book, one not 
likely either to be soon forgotten. In the wi: ‘er of 1719, there might 
be seen issuing from a large white house ia Church-street, Stoke 
Newington, hurrying to the booksellers’ shops, and bustling in and 
out of them, a “‘ middle-sized spare man,” of five-and-fifty or so, ‘‘ of 
brown complexion, with a hooked nose, a sharp chin, grey eyes, and 
a large mole near his mouth,” carrying a manuscript in his pocket or 
in his hand. From Lombard-street to Catherine-street, Strand—from 
Little Britain to Westminster Hall (inside of which in those days 
booksellers plied their trade)—the middle-sized spare man offered his 
“‘ copy” for publication, but in vain. The whole “ metropolitan trade” 
would have nothing to do with it, when in a lucky hour he turned 
his steps to the Ship, in Paternoster-row. Mr. William Taylor, more 
discerning than his neighbours, ‘accepted the manuscript,” as we 
would say nowadays, and on the 23rd of April, 1719, registered his right 
to the whole property in it, in the books of the Stationers’ Company. 
Presently appeared a moderately-sized octavo volume of 364 pages, 
which the world still fondly cherishes, and the contents of its title- 
page ran as follows: ‘The Life and Strange Surprizing adventures 
of Rosiyson Crusor of York, Mariner: who lived eight and twenty 
years all alone in an uninhabited Island on the Coast. of America, near 
the Mouth of the Great River Oroonoque ; having been cast on shore 
by Shipwreck, wherein all the men perished. With an Account how 
he was at last strangely delivered by Pirates. Written by Himself. 
London; printed for W. Taylor, at the Ship in Pater-Noster 
Row.” It is satisfactory to know that the “spirited publisher ” 
cleared (according to tradition) a thousand pounds by his venture, a 
large sum in those days to make out of a volume of 364 pages. 
Edition after edition was called for so rapidly, that several printers 
had to be employed to “set up” the new work of ingenious Mr. 
Daniel Defoe! Spurious abridgements of it followed—in one of which 
our friend, Mr. Thomas Gent, printer, of York, the author of the curious 
autobiography, has confessed to a share—and Mr. Taylor began a 
bill in Chancery against a certain “‘ T, Cox at the Amsterdam Coffee 
House,” who had printed another of them; an angry controversy 
ensuing. In one of the part-continuations (the third) which were 
quickly brought out after the success of the first, Mr. William Taylor 
appears in propria persona, prefixing “ the publisher's introduction,” 
from which we extract a passage, where “editor,” in French fashion, 
stands for publisher: ‘* The success,” says Mr. Taylor, “the two former 
parts have met with has been known by the envy it has brought upon 
the editor expressed in a thousand hard words from the men 
ot trade; the effect of that regret which they entertained at 
their having no share in it. And I must do the author the 
justice to say that not a dog has wag’d his tongue at the work 
itself, nor has a word been said to lessen the value of it, but 





which has been the visible effect of that envy at the good fortune of 
the bookseller,” Mr. William Taylor, to wit. We note, too, that 
another work of Defoe’s, published the following year by Taylor, 
appears with a different imprint. It was a very moral but a very dull 
book (for Daniel, it must be confessed, was a most “ unequal writer”) 
—* Serious Reflections during the Life and surprising adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe.” It declares itself to be printed “ for W. Taylor,” 
not this time at “the Ship,” but at “the Ship and Black Swan, 
in Paternoster Row,” whereby hangs a tale. Whether it was the 
success of Robinson Crusoe that made William Taylor ambitious, or 
the necessities imposed by the “ natural expansion” of his business, we 
cannot say ; but certain it is that during the year 1719 Taylor acquired 
the adjoining premises of the Black Swan, which, with those occupied 
by the Ship, formed the nucleus of the present No. 39, Paternoster- 
row, now the establishment of the Messrs. Longman. The Black 
Swan, however, neither then nor afterwards figured pictorially on 
title-pages, where the Ship in full sail continued to float without 
the addition of its anomalous and fabulous companion, ‘This 
** Black Swan,” it may be added, was let in the June of 
1714, for twenty-one years, to John Churchill, who, and _ his 
brother Awnsham Churchill, were famous publishers of those 
times. Awnsham Churchill had been an apprentice of the 
great Mr. Sawbridge, who portioned his daughters so hand- 
somely, as formerly mentioned. “The Churchills published Bishop 
Gibson’s Camden’s Britannia and *‘ Mr. Locke’s Essay.” Awnsham 
Churchill is said by Granger to have been “ the greatest Bookseller 
and Stationer of his time”: he was M.P. for Dorchester, and a man 
of landed estate. After the death of his brother, John, who made 
him his executor, on the 10th of September 1719, Awnsham disposed 
of the remainder of the lease of the Black Swan to William Taylor, 
who the same year had published ‘ Robinson Crusoe” at the 
Ship next door, and hence the new reading of the imprint. Thus, 
pleasant memories of King William’s humble but ardent contempo- 
rary champion, Daniel Defoe, connect themselves with No. 39, 
Paternoster-row, whence has issued in our own days the history of 
Lord Macaulay, King William’s great modern champion. In 1855, 
there was sent forth by the Messrs, Longman (in their “ Travellers’ 
Library”) Mr. John Forster's stirring and vigorous biographical and 
critical panegyric on Defoe, from the very house where, a hundred 
and thirty-six years before, Daniel had found a solitary patron and 
publisher in Mr, William Taylor, of the Ship ;—a curious coincidence 
and contrast! 

At last, the seven years’ apprenticeship had run its course, and on 
the 9th of June 1723, the term of Thomas Longman’s indentures 
expired. It was acouple of months or so after the publication of 
Mandeville’s “ Fable of the Bees,” and when the Right Reverend 
Father in God, Francis, Bishop of Rochester, was packing up his 
goods for departure, in perpetual exile,to France—the same episcopal 
Atterbury whose memoir by Lord Macaulay (in the “ Encyclopzdia 
Britannica”) another Thomas Longman, a great-grand-nephew of the 
founder of his house, is now preparing for publication. If, on the 
evening of the expiry of his apprenticeship, Mr. Thomas Longman 
resolved on treating himselfand Mistress Mary Osborn to the play, as 
a little treat in honour of so great an event, there was a very pretty 
bill of fare presented to him at Drury Lane, which will serve inci- 
dentally to show the dramatic or theatrical time of day. ‘The an- 
nouncement for the evening of the ‘‘ spirited lessee ” of Drury Lane 
runs thus: “For the Benefit of Mr. William Wilks, the Office 
Keeper, By His Majesty’s Company of Comedians, At the Theatre 
Royal in Drury Lane, this present Thursday evening the 9th of June, 
will be presented a Play call’d the Tempest ; Or the Inchanted Island. 
As it was alter’d from Shakespear by Sir William D’Avenant and Mr. 
Dryden. With several Songs in Italian by Miss Lindar, being the 
Second Time of her Singing on any Stage. ‘The Song of Dear Pretty 
Youth &c. A Solo on the Little Pipe by Mr. Bastin. And all the 
other Songs, Dances and Decorations proper to the Play ; particu- 
larly an Entertainment of Dancing after the Turkish Manner, 
as it was perform’d by the Kisler Aga and the Eunuchs of 
the Seraglio, for the Diversion of the Grand Signior at the 
last Bairam Feast. Boxes 5s. Pit 3s. First Gallery 1s. Upper 
Gallery 1s.” What a delightful jumble :—Shakespeare, ‘“ Sir 
William D’Avenant,” and ‘* Mr.” Dryden,—Miss Lindar, with her 
‘songs in Italian,” Mr. Bastin on the “ Little Pipe,” the ‘ Kisler 
Aga,” and the “Eunuchs of the Seraglio” (all so very “ proper to 
the play ”),—on the closing day of staid Thomas Longman’s appren- 
ticeship. A more serious duty than playgoing soon devolved upon 
Thomas Longman. In those days of the Pretender and Atterbury 
treasons every trueborn Englishman had to swear, under certain cir- 
cumstances and at certain conjunctures, allegiance to his Majesty 
King George. The judges were swearing-in loyal subjects continually ; 
in this, that, and the other county, two or three thousand oaths were 
being taken in a week, when Thomas Longman’s apprenticeship was 
coming to a close. A Whig and a loyalist, no doubt, was Thomas 
Longman, unworthy otherwise to have been the progenitor of the 
proprietors of the Edinburgh Review. In the October after the 
expiry of his indentures, Thomas Longman, no longer an apprentice 
but a freeman (technically as well as literally), appeared in the 
Guildhall, and took the oaths of allegiance and so forth, as pro- 
vided by the Act ;—no Jacobite or disloyal person he. But to return 
to business. In the month of May—the last month of his apprentice- 
ship—had appeared an advertisement of a new book preparing for 
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publication, “‘ The Life of Sir Leoline Jenkins,” for which “ Proposals” 
were ‘ delivered and Subscriptions taken in by W. and J. Innys in 
St. Paul’s Church Yard and J. Osborn in Lombard Street.” A close and 
intimate connection subsisted between the firm in St. Paul’s Churehyard 
and Thomas Longman’s master in Lombard-street. William Innys and 
John Osborn, moreover, were intimate friends and business associates 
of Mr. William Taylor, of the Ship and Black Swan in Paternoster- 
row,—and what should happen, just when Thomas Longman’s ap- 
renticeship was drawing to an end, but the death of Mr. Taylor, 
eaving William Innys and John Osborn his executors! Young 
Thomas Longman had come into his property, but not into his personal 
freedom, a couple of years before : here he was, with both his freedom 
and his money, looking about him for an eligible business opening. 
Who more likely than Mr. Osborn, his future father-in-law, to take 
an interest in his proper commercial settlement? And at the very nick 
of time, Mr. William Taylor, the publisher of “ Robinson Crusoe,” had 
died, leaving that long-established and well-known business in Pater- 
noster-row to be disposed of; and Mr. John Osborn was one of his 
executors. “ Just the thing for young Longman,” we can fancy Mr. 
Osborn saying to Mr. Innys; and Mr, Longman himself, on looking 
into the matter, said ditto to Mr. Osborn. Negotiations were 
entered into and valuations made, and finally, on the 4th of August 
1724, **W. Innys and John Osborn,” as executors of William 
Taylor, on their part, sold to Thomas Longman, on his part, on the 
4th of August 1724, “ all the household goods and books, both bound 
and in sheets, according to valuation,” of Mr. Taylor in Paternoster- 
row, in consideration of a sum of 2282/. 9s. 6d. to be paid by 
him, the said Thomas Longman,—a rather considerable sum. 
Then again, on the 31st of August 1724, there was executed another 
assignment by Messrs. Innys and Osborn, as William Taylor’s execu- 
tors, of shares in the copyright of works held by the deceased. For 
the small sum of 230/. 18s., Thomas Longman entered into possession 
of the following shares—a very “ miscellaneous lot,” of which we shall 
give some characteristic items. Among them was a third share of 
Vols. I., IL., and III., of the Annals of King George I.; a sixth of the 
abridgment of old Ashmole on the Garter ; a fourth of the Adventures 
of Theagenes and Chariclea; a halfof Bysshe’s Art of English Poetry ; 
a half of  Abelardi Epistole ;” a fourth of the Athenian Oracle (one of 
our friend John Dunton’s numerous speculations) ; a sixth of the trans- 
lation of Gravesande’s introduction to Sir Isaac Newton’s philosophy ; 
the ‘Young Clerk’s Vade-Mecum;” twenty-five sheets of Selden’s 
works ; and sundry shares in the works of medical Dr. Quincy’s books, 
among them the Lexicon Medicum, which, after various transforma- 
tions of title and contents, still published by the Messrs. Longman as 
‘* Hooper’s Medical Dictionary,” all the “ ‘Trade ” knows well. This, 
with ‘the books both bound and in sheets,” of William Taylor, was 
the stock in trade with which Thomas Longman, at the age of twenty- 
four, began business at the Ship and Black Swan in Paternoster-row, 
in the premises still, after the lapse of a hundred and thirty-six 
years, occupied by his two great-grand-nephews and their partners. 
So, at last, the great step was taken; the foundations of the House 
of Longman were laid; and another, to Thomas Longman perhaps 
even more important, followed, we may suppose, quickly after it. 
Mistress Mary Osborn, no doubt, became Dame Mary Longman soon 
after the sale of the defunct William Taylor’s household goods, and 
entered on housekeeping at the Ship and Black Swan in Paternoster 
Row. Thomas Longman and his wife (presumably) were not long in 
entering on possession of their home. We find the first appearance 
of Thomas Longman on the publishing stage chronicled in the number 
for the October of 1724 of ‘The Monthly Catalogue : being an exact 
Account of ail Books and Pamphlets published. Collected by John 
Wilford, Little Britain ;” “the New memoirs of literature,” another 
and more extensive ‘ Booksellers’ Record” of those days, published 
by Messrs. W. and J. Innys, being unluckily undiscoverable by the 
present historian. Here is the advertisement, which is worth giving for 
several reasons, one of them being that it first discloses Thomas Long- 
man and his father-in-law apart, commercially and in residence; 
another that it throws some light on the mode in which large books 
of a superior class and high price were published in those old days. 
Among the “ Proposals for printing by Subscription,” we find in Mr. 
Wilford’s register of “literary announcements” the following entry : 
“The Works of the Honourable Robert Boyle, Esq. ;’—father of 
chemistry and brother of the Earl of Cork—“ abridg'd, dispos’d 
under general heads, and illustrated with Notes, containing the 
Improvements made in several Parts of natural and experimental 
Philosophy since his Time. By Peter Shaw, M.D. The Work 
which is already finish’d, and in the Press, wiil be printed in 
three volumes Quarto, on a good Paper and Letter, and will be 
ready to deliver out by the 10th Day of December 1724. The whole 
making above 250 Sheets, besides abundance of Copper-Plates; the 
Price to Subscribers will be one Pound fifteen Shillings in Sheets. 
Each Subscriber is to pay down fifteen Shillings, and the Remainder 
on the Delivery of the Book, inSheets. To be printed for W. and 
J. Innys at the west End of St. Paul's Church-Yard, J. Osborne, at 
the Oxford Arms in Lombard St., and 7. Longman, at the Ship and 
Black Swan in Pater-Noster Row.” Father-in-law and son-in-law 
were still apart. Mr. John Osborn was still in his old shop in 
Lombard-street, while Mr. Thomas Longman had started in business 
for himself at those eligible premises in Paternoster-row long in the 
occupancy of the late Mr. William ‘Taylor, publisher of “ Robinson 
Crusoe” and other works of merit; but both were connected with 
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each other and with Mr. W. Taylor's remaining executor, William 
Tunys, in the spirited speculation of a complete edition of the works 
of “*the Honourable Robert Boyle, Fsq.” A few months more, and 
father-in-law and son-in-law entered into partnership; the matrimonial 
alliance was crowned by a commercial one. In the February of 1725, 
the Monthly Catalogue announces the appearance of “ The Religion 
of Nature delineated. The Third edition. Sold by J. Osborne, 
T. Longman, and J. Batley, in Paternoster Row ; W. and J. Innys, 
at the West End of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 4to. Price 7s. 6d, 
bound.” Mr. Osborn had determined, like his daughter, to throw in 
his lot with Thomas Longman, and until his death the partnership 
remained vigorous and unimpaired, ‘The lieutenant before the 
ancient,’—the ex-master before the ex-apprentice,—the father-in- 
law before the son-in-law,—till death closed the connection it was 
always “J. Osborn and T, Longman,” the name of the senior having 
precedence on title-pages. 

When Thomas Longman and John Osborn entered into partnership, 
and, no longer as servant and master but as equals, pitched their tent 
in Paternoster-row, the business of a publisher was very differently 
conducted than at present. ‘The issue of books by subscription on the 
part of the public, and by combination on the part of the publishers, is 
comparatively rare at present ; nothing was commoner then. Both 
those old systems had their advantages, Publishers could at least 
entertain projects for the issue of large and expensive works which 
they might not even consider now.” You suggested an edition of 
Boyle, for instance, a dear and heavy book—a parallel work to which 
the publisher of the present day might dismiss with scorn, ‘ Pooh, 
pooh, my good sir, it could never sell; quite out of the question.” 
The publisher of those days might at least ‘‘ consider the suggestion.” 
If he fancied that there was ever so little in it, he could, without any 
risk, issue his proposals, as was done, the reader has seen, in the case 
of Boyle. A portion of the subscription was paid in advance, which 
lightened the weight of the enterprise. If subscribers’ names and 
their moneys came in to the due extent, the work was proceeded with ; 
if not, the project was abandoned, the partial subscription money was 
returned, and no harm done. The publisher could in this way feel 
the pulse of the book-buying and reading public ; and the proceeding 
had advantages when compared with the present system, under which 
he depends upon his own judgment merely, or that of a “ taster.” 
The subscription plan might not be very dignified; but without it 
comparatively few, perhaps, would have been produced of those solid 
and stately folios which contrast so strikingly with the brisk octavos 
of our own time. There was, moreover, another modus ope- 
randi in vogue in the first Thomas Longman’s time, which helped 
to educe a class of books likely to be shunned by the publishers 
of the present day. A great deal of publishing was done on 
the share system. If the lack of combination among publishers 
now be complained of, there was certainly no absence of it then, 
Perhaps the majority of books were published so, that the risk was 
divided among several or a number of publishers ; and, of course, when 
the risk was divided, there was less of indisposition to incur it. It 
was a sort of publishing with limited liability. We may add to this that 
puffery had not yet arisen, and that the reading public read for in- 
struction, and had a much keener than the jaded appetite of to-day 
for sound and solid, though it might be not very lively, information. 
The newspaper, moreover, it must be remembered, was nothing or 
next to nothing in those times. The political pamphlet (which Sir 
Robert Walpole paid more than 50,000/. to support) was all in all, 
and helped to give a now extinguished life to the booksellers’ busi- 
ness. So that, although the capital of individual publishers might 
not be so large as that of the great houses of to-day, they made 
amends for it by their power and readiness to combine, and by the 
subscription system, which enabled them to engage in considerable 
enterprises when they found that there was a likelihood that the public 
would encourage. With combination instead of competition, fellow- 
ship instead of isolation, the publishers of the first halfofthe eighteenth 
century were enabled, though more numerous than now, to thrive in 
a moderate way, and to publish books which, both as regards quantity 
and quality, if we take into account the smallness of the population, 
and its narrow income as compared with that of the English of the 
present day, we cannot help thinking present a contrast to the publi- 
cations of our own time, by no means flattering to the latter. 

All sorts of shares in all sorts of books, when Thomas Longman 
started in business, were floating for sale in the market. So general 
was the share system, that in the books of the Stationers’ Company 
there is a column ruled off, before the entries of the titles of works, 
and marked * Shares.” Halves, twelfths, eighths, twenty-fourths, there 
was every chance for even the smallest publisher to speculate in the 
production of new books; in some cases, where the work was an expen- 
sive one, there were even, as will be seen hereafter, sixty-fourth shares. 
A «reat deal of a publisher’s prosperity might depend, therefore, 
not merely on the success of the works which ke brought out entirely on 
his own account, but on the tact with which he dealt in shares in books, 
the joint property of a number of publishers, getting rid of those 
which were to fail, and purchasing those which were to rise in value. 
The principal share-stock which Thomas Longman had when he began 
business has been seen. No sooner had he started than he commenced 
adding to it. So early as November 1724, and before the partnership 
with John Osborn, we find him purchasing for 80/. one-third of the 
Delphin Virgil, from “Jacob Tonson Junior,” the nephew and 
successor of Dryden’s publisher, and another very wealthy book- 
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seller of those times. In con- 
sequence of the partnership with 
Osborn, and death of both Os- 
borns, father and son, in 1733 
and 1734, leaving, apparently, 
no near relatives save Thomas 
Longman’s wife, he became the 
owner of shares in many valu- 
able literary properties. This 
start Thomas Longman seems to 
have improved by judicious spe- 
culation. All through his career, 
we see him, in the books of the 
Stationers’ Company and else- 
where, buying up shares in good 
“* copies,” steadily, steadily. In 
1728 he buys for 40/. a twentieth 
share of Ainsworth’s well-known 
Latin Dictionary, one of the best 
literary properties of last cen- 
tury; and, steadily, steadily, he 
bought more, But perhaps the 
most notable instance of the 
kind was his progress in the 
proprietorship of another Dic- 
tionary, though of a different 
kind, the first edition of which 
was published in that same year—Chambers’s “ Cyclopmdia of Arts 
and Sciences,” 

Chambers and his Dictionary are little heeded or remembered now ; 
but, for several reasons, both are interesting to us on the present occa- 
sion. The Dictionary has its claim to remembrance as the parent 
of all other encyclopadias—the Britannica, Rees’s, which added much 
to the prosperity of Thomas Longman’s successor and successors (it 
Was, in fact, a new edition of Chambers), the Metropolitana, the Edi- 
nensis, the Penny—nay, more important than all beside, it produced, 
directly and indirectly, the famous French Encyclopédie itself, the ark 
of the covenant of the French philosophes of last century. It 
was a French version of Chambers’s Dictionary projected 
by the Paris booksellers, and transformed by Diderot into that 
Encyclopédie, which gave its name to the ever-memorable band 
of thinkers and writers who helped to produce the French Revolution. 
The man Chambers himself is interesting as a literary labourer of a 
very different school from that of the Boyses and Savages, by whom 
alone the Grub-strect of the early half of the eighteenth century is often 
supposed to have been peopled. Ephraim Chambers lived a lite as 
pure as Samuel Johnson, though his principles were different, and 
though, despite Samuel's declaration that he had partly modelled his 
style on the proposals for the Dictionary, Samuel was a very much 
greater man than Ephraim. Last, not least, Chambers is important 
to our history, since it is in connection with him alone that the first 
Thomas Longman emerges as a man, and not asa myth, ‘Tradition 
otherwise is silent as to the character of the founder of the great house 
in Paternoster-row. Only through Chambers is one ray of light 
thrown on the disposition of Thomas Longman the First, and we are 
made to know that he was not only a steady, thriving, respectable pub- 
lisher, but that under his waistcoat there beat a kindly human heart. 

; Ephraim Chambers was born, probably about the same time as 
Thomas Longman, in ancient Kendal, then a notable manufacturing 
town. His father was a Dissenting farmer, and Ephraim got a good 
early education at Kendal Grammar School, but what he further 
received was bestowed by himself. For a second son, Oxford Uni- 
versity was too much for the means of the father, who, Dis- 
senter as he was, had sent the eldest son to study on the banks of 
the Isis. All he could do for the clever and scholarly lad was to 
apprentice him to a trade of some little scientific pretensions. Inden- 
tured, accordingly, he was at last to “* Mr. Senex the Globe maker,” 
who lived and did business at the “Globe against St. Dunstan’s 
Church, Fleet-street,” and was the Wyld of those times. 
Mr. Senex was not unconnected with literature, as _ testifies 
the fac-simile imprint, &¢., which we give, of a book of voyaging, 
published in 1726, by himself, by “W. and J. Innys,” and 
‘J. Osborn and T, Longman,” two firms ever recurring in asso- 
ciated speculation. The mechanical drudgery of his employ- 
ment Ephraim disliked and shunned, and soon Mr. Senex 
found out that his literary and scientific apprentice could be made 
useful with head and pen. It was behind the counter of Senex’s shop 
in Fleet-street that Ephraim Chambers formed the idea of a great 
Cyclopzdia of the Arts and Sciences, a more original notion then than it 
appears to be now. Scientific and other knowledge had accumulated ; 
Boyle and Co, had not written and experimented in vain. Great Sir 
Isaac Newton was alive and honoured while Chambers stood or sat 
behind the counter of Mr. Senex, devoting his leisure hours to master 
the arts, the sciences, and the languages. But how much valuable 
knowledge, Ephraim thought, was scattered through hun- 
dreds of volumes, which might be brought together in one 
big book, to the delight cf the general reading public. At 
the beginning of the century something of the kind had been 
done in a small way, the “Lexicon Technicum” of Dr. John Harris, 
a scientific Shropshire man and Kentish rector, who, when Thomas 
Longman was being born, “read public lectures on mathematics, at 
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the Marine Coffee House in 
Birchin-lane ;” for the diffusion 
of useful knowledge did not be- 
gin with the nineteenth century 
in which we have the honour 
and the happiness to live. His 
** Lexicon Technicum, or an 
Ilistorical English Dictionary 
of Arts and Sciences,” com- 
piled for the booksellers, and 
published by subscription in 
1704, met with considerable 
success, though its plan and 
scope were nothing to those 
of Chambers’s book, Revolv- 
ing the idea behind the counter 
of the Fleet-street shop, Cham- 
bers at last broached the matter 
to the publishers, who took it 
up, and on the counter itself 
were written some of its earlier 
articles. Just as little as the 
diffusion of useful knowledge, 
did publishing enterprise begin 
with the nineteenth century. 
Ephraim Chambers received 
encouragement, and something 
more solid, from the London publishers—to such an extent, 
indeed, that he could retire from the Globe in Fleet-street to quiet 
chambers in Gray’s-inn-lane, where he wore out the rest of his life 
over his dictionary—a work which for those days deserves even the 
designation of * great.” It was published by subscription in 1728, in 
two volumes folio, at four guineas, dedicated to the King, and with a 
numerous list of subscribers, a desire for useful knowledge on the part 
of the reading public not beginning with the nineteenth century. And 
there were liveral publishers, too, before our own fortunate age ; for 
“the undertakers,” delighted with the unexpected success of the 
work, presented Ephraim with a free gift of 500/.—Thomas Longman, 
no doubt, aiding and abetting. ‘Thomas Longman’s and his partner’s 
property in the Dictionary was not large at first, not more, 
we rather think, than a single sixty-fourth share of the 
whole, and for it they paid about 50/. But Thomas Long- 
man, during his partner's life and after his partner’s death, kept 
buying up shares (though “sellers were shy,” as the Trade reports 
say), steadily, steadily, until, in the year 1740, he figures in the 
books of the Stationers’ Company as the owner of eleven out 
of the whole sixty-four,—a number larger than that held by any 
proprietor. ‘I'wo others had eight; Andrew Millar, the great publisher 
(Harry Fielding’s Andrew), had three; ‘Charles Rivington” one; and 
the entry in the books is signed by ‘Thomas Longman for self and 
partners.” A copy of the first edition has not been seen by the 
present writer, but the name of ‘'T, Longman” figures in the 
imprint of the second edition published in 1738, as docs that 
(a welcome sight) of “J. Senex,” Ephraim’s old employer. ‘Thomas 
Loneman liked the book, and liked its compiler working away in his 
Gray’s-inn chambers, ‘‘ very cheerful, but hasty and impetuous "—not 
talking orthodoxy ; for if Samuel Johnson formed his style, he did not 
form his religious creed, on that of the son of the dissenting West- 
moreland yeoman. Chambers, be it remarked, had nothing of the 
Boyse or the Savage about him. He “kept little company and no 
table.” “An intimate friend, who called on him one morning, 
was asked by him to stay and dine. ‘And what will you give 
me, Ephraim?’ said the gentleman. ‘I dare engage you 
have nothing for dinner.’ To which Mr, Chambers calmly 
replied: ‘Yes, I have a fritter; and if you'll stay with me, 
I'll have two.’ Although he lived (metaphorically) in Grub-strect, 
‘Sin his last will he declared that ‘he owed no debts excepting 
to his tailor for his roquelaure’”! He died in 1740, after a sickness 
brought on by over work. In the five years alone between 1728 and 
1733, his amanuensis ‘* Mr. Airey ” (who, we regret to say, was ‘* well 
known to many persons,” not only “ by the vivacity of his temper and 
conversation,” but by “his bold avowal of the principles of infi- 
delity”) recorded that for his employer “during that time 
he had copied nearly 20 folio volumes, so large as to compre- 
hend materials, if they had been published, for printing 30 
volumes in the same size as the Cyclopwdia.” They buried 
him in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey; and in the epitaph 
written by himself and placed there, he says, autobiographically, 
“ Multis pervulgatus, paucis notus; qui vitam, inter lucem et umbram, 
nec eruditus, nec idiota, literis deditus transegit.” Discerning Thomas 
Longman liked the industrious, conscientious man, and was kind to 
him as few publishers have been to few literary labourers. To the 
Gentleman's Magazine for September 1758—three years after 
Thomas Longman had gone to his last home—a certain “ M.” 
contributed some particulars respecting Ephraim Chambers, 
and in the memoir occurs the following passage: “It has been hinted 
that Mr. Chambers was not treated in the most liberal manner by the 
booksellers with whom he was concerned ; but this was far from being 
the case, as he experienced the most generous treatment 
from them, Mr. Longman,.in particular, used him with the liberality 
of a prince and the tenderness of a father ; his house was ever open 
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to receive him, and when he was there nothing could exceed his care 
and anxiety over him; even his natural absence of mind was con- 
sulted, and during his illness jellies and cther proper refreshments 
were industriously left for him at those places where it was 
least likely he should avoid seeing them.” Ephraim had basked 
in the smiles of royalty, both English and French; but ‘the 
liberality of a prince” he experienced only from the bookseller 
of Paternoster-row. Of the first edition of his Dictionary “ M.” 
says: ‘It was dedicated to his late Majesty,” King George L., 
“and Mr. Chambers had the honour of presenting copies of the work 
in very elegant bindings to the Kingand Queen, which produced him the 
smile of royal approbation,” and nothing else,—the italics, be it added, 
are ‘‘M.”s—not ours. During his last illness, when he was in France, 
vainly seeking for the recovery of his health, ‘‘hereceived anintimation,” 
weare told, ‘‘ that if he would publish a new edition there, and dedicate it 
to Lewis XV., he would be liberally rewarded ; but these proposals his 
British heart received with disdain, and he rejected the teazing solicita- 
tion of men who were provoking him toa sordid retractation of the com- 
pliments he had paid to his lawful sovereign.” Itis curious to think that, 
if Ephraim Chambers had accepted the overtures of the Most Christian 
King, there might have been no Encyclopédie, and no employment in 
that way for Diderot and D’Alembert! Chambers owed nothing to 
kings; what little he did owe (besides for the roquelaure to his tailor) 
he owed to Thomas Longman, whose interest in him did not cease with 
his death. In the memoir of Chambers in the second edition of the 
‘‘ Biographia Britanzica,” Dr. Kippis places (after his usual fashion) 
his authorities for his statements in the margin. In one case we find 
there “information communicated by Mr. Longman,” a unique 
memorial of the kind. ‘Thanks to Ephraim Chambers, and to him 
chiefly, the founder of the House of Longman is not altogether a 
shadowy personage—not entirely magni nominis umbra! 

There is no trace of any children having been born of the marriage 
of Thomas Longman and Mary Osborn. But the want of a son and 
heir was to a certain extent compensated by the birth, in 1731, of a 
nephew, son of Mr. Henry Longman, of whom we know nothing, 
save that he is described as of ‘ the parish of St. Olave, Silver-street, 
London, Gentleman,” and that he lived on very friendly terms with his 
elder brother Thomas, whose name he gave to his only son. Important 
deaths in the Oshorn-Longman family seem to have followed quickly on 
the birth of this second Thomas. In 1732, Mrs. Osborn appears to 
have died ; and in 1733, John Osborn the younger, leaving his moiety 
of a share as ‘‘ King’s Printer and Bookseller in the Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew tongues,” to his ‘‘ brother Thomas Longman.” In the next 
year, again, 1734 (we think—for in this case, as in that of 
the younger Osborn, Nichols of the Anecdotes thinks diffe- 
rently), the elder Osborn, Thomas Longman’s father-in-law, also died. 
He had been latterly Master of the Stationers’ Company, to which, 
when Upper Warden, he gave 20/., ‘‘ disposed of for the purchase of 
a branch for illuminating the hall on public occasions.” ‘To Thomas 
and to Mary Longman, his only daughter and surviving child, the senior 
Osborn left of course his property in books as in other things, and the 
remaining partner was proportionately enriched. Twelve years flowed 
on in which we have nothing special to record save the steady success 
of the large enterprise, in which Thomas Longman took a special 
personal as well as commercial interest—Ephraim Chambers’ Cy- 
clopedia. It reached a second edition in 1738, enlarged and im- 
proved, and this would have been not so much a new edition as a new 
work, had it not been threatened with parliamentary interference, 
worth referring to as a sample of the ‘‘ paternal government” system of 
those days, ‘ It having been intended,” says Alexander Chalmers in 
his ‘‘ General Biographical Dictionary” (§ Ephraim Chambers), ‘‘at first 
to givea new work instead of a new edition, Mr. Chambers had prepared 
a considerable part of the copy with that view, and more than twenty 
sheets were actually printed off. The purpose of the proprietors, 
according to this plan, was to have published a volume in the winter 
of 1737, and to have proceeded annually in supplying an additional 
volume, till the whole was completed. But from this design they were 
diverted, by the alarm they took at an act then agitated in Parliament, 
in which a clause was contained, obliging the publishers of all im- 
proved editions of books to print the improvements separately,” such 
was the jealous supervision of the ‘ publishing interest ” by the House 
of Commons ; such our legislators’ tender care of the book-buying 
public. ‘The Bill,” Chalmers continues, “* which carried in it the 
appearance of equity, but which, perhaps, might have created greater 
obstructions to the cause of literature than a transient view of it could 
suggest, passed the House of Commons, but was rejected in the Lords,” 
on which occasion possibly Thomas Longman and his partners antici- 

pated Cobbett’s celebrated expression of gratitude for the existence 
of an Upper House! The very next year, in 1738, the Cyclopaedia, bulky 
and expensive as it was, came to a third edition. In 1741 (by which 
time its compiler lay at rest in the Abbey cloisters—‘ Vita simul et 
laboribus functus,” runs his epitaph on himself already quoted) it 
reached a fourth; nearly a sixth of the property in this one being, as 
already seen, Thomas Longman’s. In 1746 again, it reached a fifth 
edition, and, says Alexander Chalmers, who knew something of 
English publishing and bookselling, “ this rapid sale of so large and 
expensive a work is not easily to be paralleled in the history of litera- 
ture.” And now we have arrived at 1746, a year to which belong 
one or two items of greater or smaller importance in the history of 
the House of Longman. In 1746, probably, Thomas Longman, the 
nephew, then fifteen, was taken as an apprentice by his uncle, whose 





partner and successor he was to be. In 1746, moreover, Thomas 
Longman, the uncle, took into partnership a certain Thomas Shewell, 
of whom we know little more than this one fact. Perhaps 
he was a_ useful assistant in the business, promoted to 
a partnership—who can tell? Certainly, in the books of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company for 1746-7 he figures as equal sharer in most of the 
‘* copies” registered by Thomas Longman ; and where he does not so 
figure, the entry is made in the name of Thomas Longman and Co., 
Shewell, no doubt, being the “Co.” But, most important of all, 
it was in 1746 that Thomas Longman and others became the pro- 
prietors of Samuel Johnson’s English Dictionary. Bozzy speaks of 
“the two Messieurs Longman” as proprietors at first, but Bozzy 
surely made a mistake. Thomas Longman, the nephew, was then 
only a youth of fifteen, and it was not until after nine years more had 
elapsed that he was taken into partnership by his uncle. Perhaps it 
may have been Shewell’s appearance as a co-partner of Thomas Long- 
man’s that produced the error, if error there be. However, after 
1747, or thereabouts, Thomas Shewell disappears from the books 
of the Stationers’ Company in connection with ‘Thomas Longman ; 
but who he was or what became of him is unknown to us. 

Nine years before, on a March morning of 1737, Samuel Johnson had 
left Lichfield, in the company of David Garrick, for the great Metropolis 
—‘‘to try his fate with a tragedy,” said a letter of introduction which he 
took with him, ‘‘ and to see to get himself employed in some transla- 
tion either from the Latin or the French.” His early poem, ‘* London,” 
which Pope praised (and Sir Walter Scott delighted in) had been 
published in 1738, by Robert Dodsley, and it appears to have been 
from Dodsley that he first received the hint of an English Dictionary. 
After nine years of miscellaneous drudging for Cave of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine and others, Samuel was at last emerging into solid employ- 
ments of a more elevated or continuous kind. Pope had edited 
Shakespeare, and, in 1745, Johnson was engaged on an edition of the 
same poet. Pope—and Addison too—had projected an English 
Dictionary, and both had made some collections for the purpose ; but 
the work which they had projected, it was reserved for Samuel Johnson 
to execute. The notion of an English Dictionary, which he had re- 
jected when first broached to him by Dodsley, gradually grew 
upon him. In 1746, at last, it took shape, and on the 18th 
of June in that year (Sir John Hawkins who had seen the 
document, fixes its date in his Life of Johnson), an agreement 
was signed by Samuel Johnson which bound him, for the sum of 
15751., to produce a dictionary of the English language, ‘The “ un- 
dertakers ” were Robert Dodsley, Charles Hitch, Andrew Millar, John 
and Paul Knapton, and Thomas Longman, the last the only one of the 
six proprietors of the great work, who founded a dynasty. Andrew Mil- 
lar, Fielding’s publisher, Robert Dodsley, the ingenious and poetic—of 
the “ Preceptor” and the ‘Elegant Extracts”—are both well known, 
Charles Hitch was a bookseller of some eminence, and from him, by 
the way, Thomas Longman had bought three years before, for the 
small sum of 12/. one-fourth part or share of the ‘“ Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments”! John and Paul Knapton were also booksellers of 
note ; Paul published for Warburton, and had been recommended by 
Pope himself to the “‘ Divine Legation of Moses.” Founders of dynasties 
or not, all six deserve to live in the Bookselling History of England. 
Andrew Millar had the chief share in conducting the publication of the 
work—it was through the recommendation of Dodsley, according to 
Johnson’s own account, that he himself was employed in it. The 
precise amount of Thomas Longman’s co-operation in it does not 
appear, but on one occasion in connection with it he would not, we may 
feel sure, be behind-hand. When after nearly nine long years, the 
dictionary was completed, Johnson, according to Sir John Hawkins, met 
the proprietors at a tavern for a settlement of accounts, On the pro- 
duction of their receipts it turned out that Samuel, instead of having to 
receive anything, was in their debt. Of the proposal, unanimously 
agreed to, that Samuel should be forgiven his debt, and that his share 
of the entertainment should be defrayed by the publishers present, let us 
be sure that Thomas Longman was one of the heartiest backers. The 
benefactor of Ephraim Chambers would take kindly to Samuel Johnson. 

During those nine years from the signing of the agreement respect- 
ing Samuel Johnson’s English Dictionary, Thomas Longman had been 
going on steadily and prosperously. We note, in 1748, his purchase of 
a tenth share of John Locke’s works, of a large proportion, in 1749, 
of the works of Isaac Watts, from the executors of the author of the 
Hymns and “ Improvement of the Mind,” who died in the November 
of 1748. In 1752, Thomas Longman made a purchase of a very 
different kind (from the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s)—a 
burial-vault at Friar’s Barnett, where he and three generations 
of Longmans since his day have found their final resting- 
place. ‘Two years later his nephew was twenty-three, nearly the same 
age as that at which he himself had finished his apprenticeship. And 
in 1754, he took this nephew into partnership, after which the imprints 
of the books issued by him ran “ Printed for T. and T. Loyeman, at 
the Ship, in Pater-Noster-Row.” In the May of the following year 
he made his will—a brief one—bequeathing not much less than half 
the partnership stock to his nephew, and almost everything else to his 
wife. The Dictionary seems to have been published in the preceding 
March ; and before the succeeding June had run three weeks of its 
course, two of its proprietors were dead. Paul Knapton died 
on the 12th June, Thomas Longman on the 18th—that very 
day nine years he signed the agreement with Samuel Johnson, of 
which he had just lived to see the results. We cbserve that on 
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Thomas Longman’s death-day, the newspapers make the announce- 
ment: ‘* This day is published, No. I. price Six Pence, and also No. = 
price One Shilling; and next Saturday will be published, No. IL. 
price Six Pence, and also No. IL., price One Shilling, to be continued 
weekly, A Dictionary of the English Language, by Samuel Johnson, 
A.M. Subscriptions are taken in and proposals delivered gratis by 
the proprietors, J. and P. Knapton, T. and T. Longman, C. Hitch, 
and L. Hawes, A. Millar, and R. and J. Dodsley, and also by S. 
Bladen, at the Paper Mill in Paternoster-row. Of whom may be 
had the work complete in 2 vols. Folio, price 4/. 10s. bound.” 
Thomas Longman and Paul Knapton were to have no share in this 
new serial issue of the Dictionary, and the deaths of two partners in a 
single fortnight, threw the others and their arrangements into confusion. 
On the 10th of June, Johnson wrote to Thomas Warton (the historian 
of English poetry) that he would pay him a visit at Oxford ‘ next 
week.” “ Dodsley is gone to visit the Dutch. The Dictionary sells 
well. The rest of the world goes on as it did.—Dear Sir, Your most 
affectionate, &e., Sam. Johnson.” ‘* Next week” came, but no John- 
son appeared at Oxford, for Paul Knapton was dead. Another week 
and still no Johnson, for this time it was the death of Thomas Long- 


man which prevented. So on the 24th of June, Johnson writes thus 
to Warton: “Dear Sir,—To talk of coming to you, and not yet 
come, has an air of trifling which I would not willingly have among 
you, and which, I believe, you will not willingly impute to me, 
when I have told you that since my promise, two of our 
partners are dead, und that I was . solicited to suspend” my 
excursion till we could recover from our confusion.” The event 
which suspended Samuel Johnson’s excursion to Oxford brings our 
Chapter I. of the History of the House of Longman to a close. 
Thomas Longman, the founder, died on the 18th of June 1755, and 
Thomas, his nephew, reigned in his stead. His son and successor was 
Thomas Norton Longman, and two of his sons again, Thomas and 
William (with their partners) do business at this day in what was once 
the Ship and Black Swan, but is known now as No. 39, Paternoster-row. 
(To be continued.) 





*,* An accident to the engraving has compelled us to defer the 
appearance of the promised portrait of the late Mr. T. N. 
Longman. It will, however, accompany the next chapter of 
this History. 
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MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
\ E ARE DRIFTING WITH CONSIDERABLE RAPIDITY 


into a very busy musical season. In a few weeks, perchance 
days, many of the most renowned vocalists now scattered over the 
Continent will be turning their attention, and their steps also, to 
this metropolis. Meanwhile the appetite, which must be fed, will 
find abundant nutriment in concert rooms—that is to say, if we may 
judge of the forthcoming by the events of the past week. From the 
long list of concerts given since the last time of our writing we are 
necessitated to make selections, though not exactly at random, yet 
without any settled plan. or strict chronological order. On Monday 
the second of the New Philharmonic Concerts took place at St. 
a Hall, under the direetion of Dr. Wylde. Programme as 
follows : 


Part I. 
OVEFtUPE ccocesscccereererrscocece (BAMBal 8 CAave)....esccorsoreesesssccocers «» Mendelssohn. 
Pe itgstinbettiniitnndtcctsiiiasins “Oh del mio dolce ardor”? ........ «. Stradella. 
Madame Sainton-Dolby. 
Coucerto in E flat ............ (Pianoforte) .. ‘ Mozart. 





: Miss Arabella Goddard. 
BTID. cercercssnriverosvesetvcsccccce “ PENSE BUA PRGA ” scccccveccdetedivccce BOSSE. 
Miss Augusta Thomson. 


Pastoral BYMPhowy .rc.ccisecrcsoecccrcerescoesseccngses puphcabbbsey ns savensense . Deethoven. 
Part IT. 

Overture and Fisherman's Chorus (Massaniello) ........ eshsvsuacsie Auber. 

OMG ovescccrssoveccsccccesscceseos “Phe First Violet’? ......:...c0.cccosssesee Mendelssohn. 
Madame Sainton-Dolby. 

Fantasia (Violin).......... Sati ET IEE Sectuvaovabvessbecenenios Ernst. 

Herr Becker. ; 

APB. .c.ccrccesccescees Sesacecncosete “ Robert, toi que j'aime ”’...........000 Meyerbeer. 
Miss Augusta Thomson. 

BD cians cekser sdendoneshesenant (Hlungarian) Instrumented by Hector Berlioz. 


Conductor, Dr. Wylde. 

Mendelssohn’s No, 2 overture was played to perfection ; a Philhar- 
monic band could not well do otherwise. The beautiful and pathetic 
aria of Stradella, though sung with intense feeling and expression, 
barely won the desert due to the singer. Miss Arabella Goddard and 
the band did ample justice to Mozart's divinely melodious E flat, a 
concerto that ought to be heard much more frequently. According 
to a footnote in the programe, Miss Augusta Thomson comes before 
the English public with a Parisian celebrity, having obtained the first 
prize at the Conservatoire de Musique. ‘The selected aria, which was 
not a happy one for a debutante, occurs in the opera ‘ L’Italiana in 
Algeri,” act ii. scene 6. We are strongly inclined to think that the 
young lady is possessed of considerable ability ; but she seemed to be 
hardly at ease with the band, although they waited upon her with 
consummate courtesy and judgment. 


confidence that will stand her friend in many a trying moment. 
Beethoven’s symphony (No. 6) was composed in 1808. From the 
date of publication until now, opinions have been very much divided 
concerning the merits of the Pastoral. We range ourselves on the 
side of those who discover in it traits of singular genius and 
beautiful effects. As a characteristic composition, descriptive of country 
life and scenery, it would be difficult to find a parallel in the 
works of any other composer. The opening allegro in F 2-4 is 
intended to express the pleasurable sersations of the autkor on a visit 
tothe country ; the second movement, andante molto moto (in B 12-8), 
is described as ‘‘a scene upon a rivulet,” and in this part of the com- 
position several birds are imitated by the wind instruments—for 
instance, the nightingale by the flute, the quail by the oboe, and the 
cuckoo by the clarionet. The third movement (in F 3-4) describes 
country people rejoicing, and is interspersed by a peasant’s dance in 
2-4 measure. Suddenly a thunder-storm arises and puts a stop to 
their enjoyments ; the storm subsides, and ina movement allegretto— 
commencing with the call of a bugle horn, and replied to by a distant 
shepherd—the peasants reassemble and perform what Beethoven 


Miss Thomson’s range of 
voice appears to be very extensive, and she has withal an amount of 











terms the ‘*Herdsman’s song of gratitude.” Of this glorious 
symphony we can only say that, as its execution was marvellously 
exact, the audience who understood the work were enraptured, while 
those less indoctrinated with the science proved by the closeness of 
their attention that Beethoven’s mighty works are not “the ravings of 
a disordered intellect.” ‘The second part of the concert, being of a 
less abstruse kind, could not fail to be appreciated by all in proportion 
to its merits. 

Now that the long reign of Winter is over, that the bee is abroad, 
that the flowers are beginning to appear on the earth, and that the 
time of the singing birds is come, we may confidently rely on a 
resuscitation of the entertainments incident to so joyous a season of the 
natural year. ‘The directorate of the Crystal Palace are using all 
diligence in their endeavours to provide for the musical wants and 
necessities of a public, and its taste likewise, towards which they have 
materially assisted in improving. Upwards of four thousand persons 
were admitted to the concert on St. Patrick’s Day, although the price of 
admission was half-a-crown. We would not, however, have it pre- 
sumed that this Jarge gathering was influenced by the charms of the 
shamrock, but rather by the programme and the parties selected to 
interpret it. With three such principals as Mme. Sainton-Dolby, 
Mile. Euphrosyne Parepa, and M. Sainton, a good attendance may 
easily be accounted for. Among the prominent pieces for orchestra 
claiming notice was Haydn's symphony in B flat, the ninth of the set 
composed for Salomon’s Concerts, This has never been so popular us 
others of the twelve; but when performed, which is but seldom, a 
certain amount of novelty and interest attaches itself. Slighted as it 
has been, the true connoisseur discovers in Haydn’s No. 9 striking 
proofs of genius. Each movement abounds with melodies as charming as 
they are original, while the final motivo may be regarded as a specimen 
of truly brilliant writing, even in these advanced days of invention. 
Mendelssohn’s oratorio ‘* Melusina” was perhaps the least effective 
orchestral piece. Although it would be considered presumptuous to 
breathe a syllable against any work of this great master, to us 
‘‘ Melusina” is deficient in interest. The subject, slight and pretty, is 
diversified throughout the whole composition with a learned hand, 
but it runs on undisturbed by those flashes of thought that proceed 
from the man and not the master. Plainly speaking, it is not in itself 
effective. A fantasia for violin on airs from ‘‘ Lucrezia Borgia,” 
composed and played by M. Sainton, furnished additional evidence of 
the high executive attainments and musical scholarship of this cele- 
brated Frenchman. Among the vocal selections we have nothing to 
remark upon with respect to novelty; but, though the pieces chosen 
were hackneyed to onr ears, the audience, generally speaking, received 
Madame Sainton and Mile. Parepa with every permissible demonstra- 
tion of favour. 

On Monday the projected appeal “for the benefit of a literary 
gentleman long suffering from illness,” was as_ successful in its 
response as the capacities of the theatre at Sadler's Wells could 
admit of. The extraordinary length of the programme defies narra- 
tion more minute than that of its containing fifteen songs, three duets, 
two glees, one violin solo, one also for violoncello, and a duet for 
pianoforte. The ladies and gentlemen who kindly went to the 
assistance of him who had ‘seen better days” were Madame 
Catherine Hayes, Mdlle. Euphrosyne Parepa, the Misses Ransford, 
Brougham, Stabbach, Louise Keeley, Laura Baxter, Lascelles, 
and Jenns, Messrs. Ransford, Perren, the Quartet Glee Union, Herr 
Molique, Herr William Ganz, Mr. Lindsay Sloper, and Mr. 
Benedict. In addition to this attractive phalanx of vocal and instru- 
mental performers were Mr. Albert Smith and Mr. and Mrs. German 
Reed, who, bringing their mirth-provoking powers into play, tended 
in no small degree to make the concert in a double sense a highly 
gratifying one. An apology was offered for Mr. Sims Reeves, whose 
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certificate set forth that he was labouring under cold and hoarseness. 
M. Tedder and Sig. Piatti, whose names also figured repeatedly in the 
announcements, were absent without explanation. 

Another strong programme was issued by the Amateur Musical 
Society for its Concert of the 19th inst. ; in proof whereof we would 
cite, among other notable orchestral works, tlie justly-reputed Jupiter 
symphony, the sixth of Cianchettini and Sperati’s edition of Mozart’s 
symphonies, and without doubt the most popular of them all. It 
consists of an allegro, an andante, a minuet, trio, and finale, each of 
which is remarkable for some pre-eminent and striking beauty. The 
finale, « fugue with four subjects, is alone enough to immortalise its 
author. Even first-class musicians find that in the latter movement 
they have need to exercise the closest care and the most constant 
watchfulness, when treading its mazy pathways, and unravelling its 
fugal complications. If such be the difficulties attending a production 
of this kind, it would seem to be utterly out of the pale of amateur 
societies. That, however, which holds its court once a fortnight in 
Hanover-square, boldly propitiates even the great Jupiter himself, and 
is “fain to climb without the fear to fall.” Overtures come more 
closely within its embrace, and it is not too much to say that in 
general they ere most effectively and faithfully rendered. 

When Mr. Alderman Wire had possession of the civic chair an 
institution was founded at the Mansicn House for “the relief and 
cure of the paralysed and epilectic.” A similar project had been 
alana d entertained by two estimable orphan sisters, who had 
iberally appropriated their time and means for the furtherance of it. 
A fusion of the ‘ Sisters’ Memorial Fund” with the funds and capa- 
bilities of the newly-founded hospital added materially to the develop- 
ment of the one idea; and as both parties appeared to be blest with 
that charity which isthe ‘‘ bond of perfectness,” thescheme soon became 
so deeply rooted in public favour, that there is the bright hope ere 
long the institution for the paralysed and epileptic will rear its head 
among many other monuments in this mighty city that not only tell 
of its wealth, but of the pure benevolence and Christian sympathy that 
live and operate among its inhabitants. As the machinery of all such 
institutions as these can never be allowed to rest and rust, so the 
agencies employed to keep it in motion must necessarily be 
ever active. Among other plans propounded for the enlargement 
of funds a soirée musicale was given at the Hanover-square 
Rooms on ‘Tuesday evening. Several artists of mark and dis- 
tinction gave their services on the occasion. As, however, 
the musical arrangements partook very largely of the amateur ingre- 
dient, it would be uncharitable to apply the lance of severe criticism. 
There were several concerted vocal pieces, but the prevailing fault 
appeared to us to rest in the too large selection of music obviously 
beyond the generality of the vocal powers brought into play. Throw- 
ing our own opinions to the wind in this case, we must do justice to 
the parties concerned by stating that every soloist, whether amateur or 
professional, was received with éclat, and applauded with an enthusiasm 
valuable alike for its universality and its fervour. ‘The rooms being 
admirably attended induces us to hope that the object for which the 
soirée was got up will be realised by the promoters. 

During the past week the London Glee and Madrigal Union have 
been holding forth at the minor hall of St. James’s. In some specu- 
lations removal very frequently foretells failure. Not so in this 
instance, for the attendances throughout the week have been uniformly 
good. ‘The London Glee and Madrigal Union have, in fact, arrived at 
such a pitch of excellence, that locality matters but little to those who 
desire to know and hear what English vocal writers have done and 
what English singers can do. 

Handel's oratorio, “Judas Maccabeus,” was performed at St. 
Martin’s Hall under the direction of Mr. Hullah, on Wednesday at 
eight. The absence of Mr. Sims Reeves, through indisposition, 
somewhat disconcerted the habitués of St. Martin’s Hall. Mr. 
Cummings, who was called in at the eleventh hour, discharged his 
duties better than many tenors who have been similarly cireum- 
stanced, The other principals were the Misses Marten, Mina Poole, 
Palmer, and Mr, Thomas. 

A collection is being made for the benefit of the widow and family of 
the late M. Jullien. Subscriptions are received by either Mr. Mitchell or 
Mr. Sams, or by Messrs. Coutts, Messrs. Holywood, Kennasds, or the 
London and County Bank, Hanover-square. ‘The subscriptions already 
announced amount to nearly 2001. 

An engagement has been concluded with Mlle. Piccolomini for a series 
of twelve concerts at the Crystal Palace, commencing on Monday, the 
2nd, and terminating on Saturday, the 14th of April—the usual one 
shilling admission to the Palace being retained. 

Mr. Gye has liberally offered the free use of the Royal Italian Opera- 
house to the committee of the Royal Dramatic College for a benefit in 
aid of its funds, further evincing his interest for the aged and infirm 
members of the theatrical profession by sending to the council 10/. 10s. 
for the use of his own box on the evening selected for the performance. 
Sir George Armytage, Messrs. Webster, Buckstone, Creswick, Emden, 
Alpheus Billings, Jerwood, Reddish, and Sams are appointed to 
superintend the arrangements. ‘The managers and companies of 
the various theatres have promised their co-operation, and several 
distinguished members of the musical profession have also tendered their 
services, 

Mr. EF. T. Smith has issued the prospectus for his coming campaign at 
Her Majesty's Theatre, and he promises fairly enough to deserve the 
patronage for which he seeks. After pointing out the peculiar fitness of 
the house for its special purposes, Mr. Smith indulges in an anticipatory 











hope that “ Her Majesty’s will be restored to its ancient spendour and 
prestige,” pledging himself to conduce to that end hy every means in his 
power. He announces engagements with Mlle. Titiens, Mme. Alboni, 
and Mme. Borghi-Mamo, Mlle. Pocchini, Mile. Ferraris, and Mile. Cucchi 
(of the Imyerial Opera, Vienna), with many others, some of whom have 
never yet appeared in this country. ‘The list of male singers is equally 
satisfactory, as it includes Sig. Giuglini, Sig. Everardi (of the Imperial 
Operas of Vienna and St. Petersburg), Sgri. Belart, Mongini, Soldi, 
Gaasier, &c. The list of the corps de bullet is very strong. ‘The direction 
of the orchestra is tu be confided to Sig. Arditi and M. Benedict; and 
among the novelties named in the répertoire is Weber's opera of 
“Oberon,” to be produced on a scale of great magnificence and com- 
pleteness. 

On Saturday, the 17th, the third season of the Pyne-Harrison 
management was brought formally to a close, though the performances 
are still continued under a special arrangement with Mr. Gye. The 
following address was offered by the management in celebration of the 
event: “ Ladies and Gentlemen,—The close of our Third English Opera 
Season presents us an opportanity of again thanking you for the liberal 
support with which you have hitherto met our endeavours to please you 
—a support which it shall ever be our pride to merit, and constant en- 
deavour to maintain. Allow us to place before you a few of the statistics 
of our past proceedings, and to request you to accept them as a 
guarantee for our future ones. In three seasons we have 
produced four English operas and one operetta by native 
composers, namely, ‘Rose of Castille’ and ‘Satanella,’ by Balfe ; 
*Victorine,’ by Mellon; ‘Romance,’ by Leslie; aud ‘ Lurline,’ by 
Wallace. Also ‘Martha,’ ‘ Dinorah,’ and a répertoire to whose merits 
the public approbation has been the best test. Again we request 
“nglish composers who have works complete, or in a state of preparation, 
to acquaint us with the same, in order that we may make our arrange- 
ments accordingly. We have been the means of introducing to the 
English operatic stage the following English artists : Miss Parepa, Miss 
Corelli, Miss Pilling, Miss Thirlwall, Miss Cruise, Mr. Santley, Mr. 
Ferdinand Glover (an artist whose loss we much deplore), Mr. Patey, 
Mr. Grattan Kelly, Mr. Wallworth, Mr. Honey, &c., &c. During 
the three seasons we have expended for artists, authors, rent, &c., 
&c., the sum of 79,788/. ‘This, being of a private nature, would not be 
intruded by us on you, our generous patrons, but that you may know 
we spare no expense to please you and to deserve your kindness. 
We are delighted that through us a great boon has been re- 
opened to our sister and brother artists, namely, the Covent- 
Garden Fund, which has been closed to all applicants since the year 1842. 
It is with feelings of gratitude and pride we take the opportunity of 
acknowledging the high patronage we have received from her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen, his Royal Highness the Prince Consort, 
the court, nobility, and public, adding a double incentive to our motives, 
and honour and brilliancy to our undertaking, an undertaking which (if 
you will continue to aid us therein) it shall be the study of our lives to 
support—that of establishing in England a legitimate Royal English 
Opera. Trusting to find in you next season the same reciprocity to meet 
our endeavours that has been so liberally manifested towards us this, 
and with sincere thanks to a/l who have assisted vs, without and within 
the theatre, we bid you most respectfully and gratefully (until next 
October) adieu.—Louisa Pyne, Wittiam Harrison.” 

According to a Dublin paper, Mlle. Piccolomini brought a fortnight’s 
engagement to a close on Saturday evening by appearing for her own 
benefit in the opera of “ Marta.” She had for some days prior been labouring 
under a severe cold, and when the curtain rose she came forward and said: 
“ Kind friends!—This may be the last time that I will ever appear 
before you. Iam very ill, indeed; but I have tried to come here to see 
you again. I can only sing very badly. You have been always very 
good to me; will you pardon my faults to-night ? I shall do my best.” 
It is needless to say that this appeal was responded to with the best 
feeling and with loud applause. It was evident that Mile. Piccolomini 
did “do her best,” for it was surprising with how much spirit the 
character was sustained despite the obvious suffering, which completely 
destroyed her ordinary powers. It was the triumph of skill and talent 
over physical difficulties. 

We learn from the Norfolk Chronicle that preparations and engage- 
ments for the Norfolk and Norwich Musical Festival, which will com- 
mence on Monday evening, the 17th ot September, under the conduct of 
Mr. Benedict, are going on with activity. The services of Madame Clara 
Novello, Madame Weiss, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Mr. 
Charles Santley, and Mr. Weiss have been secured, and other important 
engagements are in progress. On this occasion a lively and peculiar 
interest attaches itself to the name of Clara Novello, because it will be 
the last time that the public will have an opportunity of hearing this 
unrivalled singer. It is proposed that the festival shall commence with 
the performance of Haydn’s “Creation.” The selection of this for the 
first evening will give an opportunity to many persons of hearing this 
beautiful work finely performed who would otherwise have been unable 
to attend. On the Tuesday evening it has been suggested to do Gluck’s 
“ Armida” in either the first or second part of the concert. On Wednes- 
day morning it is proposed to do “ The Last Judgment” of Spohr, to the 
memory of that illustrious composer ; this will be preceded by Handel's 
magnificent “Dettingen Te Deum.” On Wednesday evening Professor 
Bennett’s “May Queen” will be a leading feature, and on Thursday 
evening Mr Benedict’s “ Undine,” composed expressly for this festival. 
On Thursday morning a selection and Herr Molique’s new oratorio of 
“ Abraham ;” and on Friday morning the “ Messiah.” ‘Two symphonies 
have been proposed, namely, Haydn's Military Sinfonia No. 12, and 
Beethoven's in C minor. It will be seen that the great novelty of the 
festival will be Molique’s “ Abraham.” This work is highly spoken of by 
good musical authorities, and is pronounced quite worthy of the high 
genius and character of its composer. The committee are in treaty with 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean for a reading of “ Macbeth,” which would be 
performed with the fine old music of Locke and the ent:‘actes of Mr. 
Benedict. 
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CONCERTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mow. ......St. James’s Hall. Popular Concerts. Evening. 8. 
St. James's Hall. London Glee and Madrigal Union. 8} (and throngh the week 
excepting Saturday, and on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday at 3 o'clock). 
Signor Marras’ third Apres Midi Musicale, 10, Hyde-park Gate, Kensinton-gore. 3. 
Grand Evening Concert for a charitable purpose, St Martin's Hall. 
Tvrs.......Willis’s Rooms. Master Alison's Pianoforte Concert. Morning. 3. 
WeEb.......St. Martin's Hall. London Quintet Union, Evening. 8 
Beaumont Institution. Evening. 7.45. 
St. James's Hall. Vocal Association. Evening. 8. 
Tuvrs. ...St. Martin’s Hall. Mr. Henry Leslie’s Choir. Evening. 8.30. 
Hanover-square. Mr. Charles Salaman’s Concert. Evening. 8 
Sat. ......Crystal Palace. Grand Vocaland Instrumental. 3. 





Mapame Tussaun’s.—Whoever has any taste for the fine arts, and 
whoever has any curiosity about the external characteristics of a cele- 
brated man, cannot employ half an hour better than in paying a visit to 
the Baker-street gallery, and examining the recently-added figure of the 
celebrated Lord Macaulay. There are the portraits of a host of great and 
little people in this extraordinary collection; but amongst them all there 
is not one which, as a modelled figure or as the effigy of a great man, is 
better entitled to praise. The likeness is perfect; indeed, the illusion 
created by plastic art makes the inanimate model appear the living man. 
Itis a meritorious artistic tribute to genius and worth. 








THE DRAMA, 
-_ THE LYCEUM a spectacular drama, entitled “ The Abbé 

& Vaudreuil,” was produced on Monday, which must be judged of 
as much in relation to the scene-painter, the costumier, the mechanist 
and the stage manager, as the author. The object is twofold-—to give 
Mr. Caleott an opportunity of painting and arranging a Watteau 
scene—a fanciful representation of a fcte champétre by the Court 
of Louis XV., in the Parc-aux-Cerfs—and the other to afford 
Madame Celeste a part wherein she performs numerous changes of 
costume and of character with that perfection and celerity of which 
she alone is capable. 

The vehicle for these displays is a story not very probable nor very 
new. A young officer of the present era has been bitten with a pas- 
sionate admiration of the period of Madame Pompadour, and, going to 
sleep, is cured of his romantic folly by a dream, wherein he is taken by a 
demon, in the habit of an abbé qalunt of the time, to the Parc-aux-Cerfs, 
and there he sees his mistress being attacked by the King himself. Re- 
senting this with impassioned jealousy, he makes a pass with his sword 
at the King, but kills his mistress instead ; with which horror he awakes, 
and is glad to find his real lady love is presented to him by her 
brother, the last disguise Mme. Celeste assumes. Such a fable covers 
every incongruity, and gives plenty of scope for surprises and mecha- 
nical ingenuity ; and as Mme. Celeste bestows on the piece remark- 
able piquaney by her clever acting and accomplished dancing—as the 
scene is really beantifully painted, and the ballet tasteful and clever, 
and the acting by Mr. Villiers and Miss Hudspeth sufficiently effec- 
tive—the little ‘drama is perfectly successful, and likely to become a 
favourite. The author being loudly called for on the first night, 
Colonel Addison appeared, and received the honours bestowed by an 
audience who had been delighted by the skill and invention shown in 
this original little drama. 


mm 


The fifteenth anniversary festival of the Royal General Theatrical 
Fund is appointed to take place on Monday the 2nd of April, at the 
aaa Tavern, when the chair will be occupied by Tom Taylor, 
Isq. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean commenced an engagement of four nights 
at Newcastle-upon-Tyne on Monday night, the piece selected for their 
début being “ The Wife’s Secret.” 











ART AND ARTISTS. 

Qs TUESDAY LAST, a meeting of the Royal Academicians was held 

for the purpose of receiving the report of the committee appointed 
to examine the details of Mr. Cope’s plan of reform. As the meeting was 
strictly private, we are of course unable to communicate exactly what 
took place. Thus much, however, we may state, that the debate was 
adjourned until Monday the 2nd of April, and that there is a very strong 
probability that when the division takes place, Mr. Cope’s motion will be 
rejected by a very considerable majority. 

The private view of the exhibition of the Society of British Artists at 
the Suffolk-street Gallery takes place to day (Saturday). 

_ The Portland Gallery and Mr. Gambart’s collection of the French and 

‘lemish schools are now open tothe public. Owing to the pressure upon 
other departments of the paper, our reviews of these exhibitions must be 
deferred until next week. 

The Spectator of Saturday last attacks Sir Charles Eastlake for having 
purchased an altar-piece by Bernardino Luini for 32,0002, terming the 
artist “a third-rate” painter. Is this quite a fair definition of his merits? 
Luini is little known in this country; but he was by far the best of all 
Lionardo da Vinci's disciples, and some of his works so closely resemble 
those of the master as to be often attributed to the latter. Still, the sum 
named is a very large sum, and the picture must be an unusually fine 
one to be considered a fair equivalent. According to the Spectator, the pic- 
ture is an altar-piece from a church at Legnano, near Milan. We are 
inclined to suspect that there may be a slight mistake here. There is an 
altar-piece by this artist at Lugano, on the lake of that name, of which 
we have been told upon competent authority that no sum would be too 
large for its purchase. Let us hope that it is this treasure that Sir Charles 
Eastlake has secured. 

We would direct the attention of all lovers of art to the splendid 
collections of pictures now covering the walls of Messrs. Christie and 





Manson’s Sale-rooms, King-street, St. James’s, to be dispersed this day 
(Saturday) and Monday. They comprise the collection of English pictures, 
drawings, and engravings of G. R. Burnett, Esq., a well-known amateur; 
a select collection of English pictures belonging to T. Shepherd, Esq., of 
Osby House, Regent’s-park; and a variety of English pictures from 
various private collections. Such an extraordinary number of first-class 
works as are here displayed have seldom, we believe, been brought 
together, even in exhibition rooms. Among them are good specimens of 
most of the most celebrated artists of the modern English school—such as 
Philip, Cooke, Poole, Etty, Webster, Lewis, Hooke, Collins, Egg, Lance, 
Holland, Ward, Creswick, Cooper, Sant, Frith, Ansdell, Leslie, Linnell, 
Baxter, Maclise, and Turner. There are two fine portraits by Reynolds ; 
and of the two Turners, one is that most remarkable work of the 
master, “The Grand Canal, Venice,” so well known to the public through 
the medium of Miller’s fine engraving. A full account of these great art 
sales will be given in our next impression. 








SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


OCIETY OF ARTS.—Wednesday, March 21st; Dr. Carpenter, F.R.S., 
\ in the chair. The paper read was “ On a New Method of obtaining 
Crusts of Arsenic, and Crystals of Arsenious Acid, with other Sublimates; 
and incidentally, ou a new Class Lens and Microscope,” by Dr. Guy, of 
King’s College, London. The method which the author recommended 
for obtaining crusts of arsenic and other sublimates was, to substitute for 
the usual reduction tube of green glass, three inches long, a larger speci- 
men tube, about three-quarters of an inch long, of common white glass. 
Into this short tube was introduced the substance under examination. 
The tube was then placed vertically over a spirit lamp, and a small disc 
of common window glass, thin, white, and free from defects or scratches, 
was dried and heated in the flame of the lamp, and placed upon the mouth 
of the tube. On heating its contents, the crystals or crusts were deposited 
partly on the sides of the tube, and partly, but chiefly, on the flat disc of 
glass. The coating of the glass disc might then be examined by the jens 
or microscope, and could be treated in every respect as an ordinary 
microscopic object. ‘The author was of opinion that particularly smail 
quantities of arsenic could be thus detected. One of the earliest results 
accruing from the use of this arrangement was the discovery that 
metallic arsenic, when deposited from its vapour on cooled surfaces, pre- 
sents itselfin the form of globules. The author described a convenient 
form of class microscope which might be used in the examination of these 
dises or for other purposes. It consisted of a Coddington lens mounted 
in such a manner that either transparent or opaque objects could be seen. 
The mode of illuminating opaque objects was particularly simple and 
effective. 

Sratistican Socrery.—March 15, Anniversary Meeting; Sir John 
Boileau, Bart., V.P., in the chair—Mr. Newmarch and Mr. Lumley 
(Honorary Secretaries) read the report of the council for the last twelve 
months, and the balance sheet. The number of Fellows at the present 
time is 357. The income for the year 1859, including the balance from 
1858, was 10401, and the expenditure 743/, leaving a balance to be carried 
to 1860 of 297/. The liabilities at the close of the year were 1287 The 
monthly meetings of the society have been well and influentially attended, 
and the papers read have been on important and interesting subjects. 
The council was able to announce that the Government had taken 
measures for holding the Fourth International Statistical Congress in 
London in July next. A committee of organisation has been appointed 
at the Board of Trade, of which the honorary secretaries of this society 
are members. It was hoped that the Fellows would do all in their power 
to contribute to the success of so remarkable and interesting a meeting. 
Among the losses sustained by the society by death during the past year 
have been Lord Macaulay, one of the founders, and the Hon. Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, one of its trustees. A ballot having taken place for the elec- 
tion of a president, council, and officers, for the ensuing twelvemonths, 
the following was declared to be the list, the names in italics being 
those of the new members.—President: Right Hon. Lord John Russell, 
M.P. Council: Charles Babbage, M.A., F.R.S.; James Bird, M.D.; Sir 
John Peter Boileau, Bart , F.R.S.; Samuel Brown; William Camps, M.D.; 
David Chadwick; Edward Cheshire; William Farr, M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S.; 
Joseph John Fox; The Right Hon. Wm. Ewart Gladstone, M.P., D.C.L.; 
James William Gilbart, F.R.S.; Sir Francis Henry Goldsmid, Bart., 
M.P., Q.C.; William Augustus Guy, M.B.; Peter Hardy, F.R.S.; The 
Right Hon. the Earl of Harrowby; Frederick Hendriks; James Heywood, 
F.R.S.; William Barwick Hodge; 2. Hon. Edward Horsman, M.P.; 
Leone Levi, F.S.A.; William Golden Lumley, LL.M.; The Right Hon. 
Holt Mackenzie, F.R.G.S.; William Newmarch; The Right Hon. Sir 
John Somerset Pakington, Bart, M.P.; Frederick Purdy; The Right 
Hon. Lord John Russell, M.P.; Right Hon. Lord Stanley, M.P.; John 
Strange, LL.D.; Colonel W. H. Sykes, M.P., F.R.S.; Major-General Sir 
A.M. Tulloch, K.C.B.; Richard Valpy. Treasurer: William Farr, M.D., 
D.C.L., F.R.S.; Honorary Secretaries: William Newmarch ; William 
Augustus Guy, M.B.; William Gclden Lumley, LL.M. 

SratisticaL Socrery.—20th March; Chas. Jellicoe, Esq., in the chair, 
Mr. Lumley, one of the honorary secretaries, read a paper compiled by 
Mr. F. D. Fenton, of Auckland in New Zealand, upon the Census of the 
Maori and the Aboriginal Inhabitants of that Colony. It appears that a 
census of these people was taken in 1858, when the total numbers were 
found to be 56,000, of which the males were 31,670, and the females 24,330. 
But this population is rapidly decreasing. ‘This was shown by the 
examination of a census taken in 1844 by three resident missionaries of 
the Church of England, and a minute comparison had been made by 
tracing the individuals named therein down to the date of the present 
census. The decrease had not commenced at the time when the sovereignty 
of the Crown of England was established in 1840, but dated back as far 
as 1830. The report showed that there was a great want of fecundity on 
the part of the females; extraordinary inequality of the sexes among the 
new adult population, in an inverse order to that obtained in other 
countries not influenced by immigration; extreme mortality among 
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the children; a great paucity of births; with a rate of mortality of 
adults and non-adults, higher than any average known in temperate 
climates. Various causes of this decrease are alleged, and were 
discussed by the author. Their wars and contests, their refusal of 
medical aid, a taste for spirits and tobacco, uncleanliness in diet, dress, and 
habitations, certain European diseases, cohabitation of the females with 
the white population, and the improper use of European clothing, are 
stated as causes. The author discarded the general doctrine of the dis- 
appearance of the coloured before the white race, but expressed his 
opinion that the decrease was mainly attributable to the consumption of 
improper food, such as putrid corn and salt meats, which he showed to 
have commenced in 1830, and to the close intermixture of blood. He 
also referred to the inscrutable law of nature, under which, as he con- 
sidered, nations as families became extinct. He suggested as a means of 
arresting the decay of the race, the improvement of their social condition 
by giving security and permanence to their possession of the land, and 
encouraging the growth of grass, so as to augment their material resources 
and enable them to obtain better food and clothing. 

GrorocicaL Socrery.—Feb. 29; L. Horner, Esq., Pres., in the chair. 
The following communication was read:—“On the Lower Lias of the 
South of England,” by Dr. T. Wright, F.G.S. The author first stated that 
the uppermost beds of the Lower Lias are those containing Hippopodium 
ponderosum, and that the lowest beds are those with Ammonites Planorbis, 
overlying a series of strata containing Estheria, &c., which he separates 
from the Lias, under the name of Avicula contorta beds. The last rest on 
the grey and red marls of the Keuper. Dr. Wright then proceeded with 
the description of the A. contorta beds, including the “ Bone-bed,” having 
first enumerated the authors who have written on these and the equiva- 
lent strata (Késsener Schichten, &c.)' on the Continent. The sections 
at Garden Ciff, near Westbury on the Severn, at Wainlode Cliff, at 
Aust Cliff, at Penarth near Cardiff, at Uphill near Weston-super-Mare, 
at Culverhole near Axmouth, at Wilmcote and Binton near Stratford-on- 
Avon, were described in detail as illustrating this series; and General 
Portlock’s section of these beds in the North of Ireland was also alluded 
to. Pecten Valoniensis, Cardium Rheticum, and Avicula contorta are the 
chief molluscan fossils of this zone. The next group of strata are those 
with Ammonites Planorbis and Am. Johustoni. Some of the foregoing sec- 
tions expose these beds, such as those at Uphilland Wilmcote; but they 
can be still better studied at Street, in Somersetshire, where they have 
yielded so many fine Enaliosaurian fossils. These beds are also well 
exposed at Brockeridge and Defford, in the Vale of Gloucester, and at 
Binton, in Warwickshire. Jsastrea Murchisone occurs in this zone, and 
Ostrea Liassica is very characteristic of some of its lower beds. IJchthyo- 
sauri and Plesiosauri of several species are found in this series; the latter 
chiefly in the lower part. Of the two known specimens of PJ. mega- 
cephalus, one was found in these beds near Street, Somerset, and the other 
at Wilmcote, Warwickshire. The Ammonites Bucklandi characterises the 
next higher group of strata, which are also known as the Lima-beds. 
These are well seen at Lyme Regis, at the Church Cliff, and from the 
Broad Ledge to the shore, and yield several species of Jchthyosaurus, also 
Am. Conybeari, A. rotiformis, A. angulatus, A. Greenoughii, and A. tortilis. 
The Am. Turneri beds are next, and can also be studied at 
Lyme Regis; they have yielded three species of Jchthyosaurus. 
Am. semicostatus and A. Bonnardi belong to this zone. ‘The Am. 
obtusus beds succeed, between the Broad Ledge at Lyme and 
Cornstone Ledge, near Charmouth ; they apparently have no saurian 
fossils. A. Brooki, A.stelluris, A. planicosta, and A. Dudressieri accompany 
A, obtusus. The next zone is that of the Am. oxynotus, with A. bifer, and 
A. lacunatus. The beds with Am. raricostatus comprise (in ascending 
order) the Ammonite-bed, the Hippopodium-bed, the coral-band, and 
the Gryphwa-bed. This zone is well seen near Cheltenham, at Lyme, and 
at Robin Hood’s Bay in Yorkshire. Am. armatus, A. nodulosus, and A. 
Guibalianus belong to the A. raricostatus beds. Dr Wright then pointed 
out that the Avicula contorta beds, like the Késsen beds, contain a fauna 
special to themselves, and might as well be classed with the Trias as with 
the Lias. They have a wide range in the South of England, South 
Wales, the Midland Counties, aud the North of Ireland. After some 
remarks on the more important features of the several Ammonite-zones 
of the Lower Lias, the author concluded by remarking that, as 
Quenstedt and Oppel had observed, the Middle Lias could be simi- 
larly subdivided by means of the Ammonites peculiar to its several 
Stages. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mow....... London Institution. 7. Dr. F. W. Pavy, “On Experimental Physiology.” 
Geographical. 8}. 1, Dr. Livingstone, “On Lakes Nyinyesi, or Nyassi, and Shirwa, 
Eastern Africa.” 2, Baron de Bode. “ Sketch of the hilly Daghestan, with the 
Lesghi tribes of the Eastern Chain of the Caucasus.” 
Medical. 8} Clinical Discussion. 
TUES,......Royal Institution. 3. Professor Owen, “ On Fossil Reptiles.” 
Civil Engineers. 8. Hon. John Wethered, “ On Combined Steam.” 
Medical and Chirurgical. 84. 
Zoological. 9 Mr. T. H, Stewart,“On the Anatomy of the Stomach of the Red 
Potamochere.”” Mr. J. Petherick, “On the Habits of Balwniceps rer.” Dr. 
Crisp, “On the Blood-corpuscles of the Gigantic Salamander,” aud other 
papers. 
WED.......London Institution. 7. 
the Mammalia.” 
Society of Arts. 8. Mr. Robert Barclay, ‘‘On the Prevention of Forgery, arising 
fromthe Alteration and Falsification of Bankers’ Cheques, Notes, &c. ; with a 
Description of a Method of Manufacturing Writing Paper having the property 
of rendering Common Writing Ink Unalterable by Time or Fraud.” 
Geological. & Mr. C. Moore, “On the so-called Wealden Beds and Repti- 
liferous Sandstones of Elgin.’’ Mr. J. Lamont, “ Notes about Spitzbergen in 


Dr. Spencer Cobbold, “On the Structure and Habits of 


1859, 
Archeological Association. 8}. 
Tuors, ...Royal Institution. 3. Professor Tyndall, “On Light.” 
Royal Society Club. 6. 
Antiquaries, 8. 
Artists and Amateurs. 8. 
Royal. 8}. 
Fripay...United Service Institution. 3. 
General Sir Charles Napier.” 
London Institution. 7. Professor Bentley, “On the Structure and Functions of 
the Nutritive Organs of Plants.” 
Chemical. 8 Anniversary. 
Royal Institution. 8 Dr. Odling,“ On Acids and Salts.” 
Sat.........Royal Institution. 3._ Dr. Lankester, “On the Relationo the Animal Kingdom 
to the Industry of Man.” 


Col. MacDougall, “The Military Character of 








MISCELLANEA. 


N TUESDAY a meeting of influential citizens of Glasgow, convened by 

the Lord Provost, was held in the Council Hall, to make arrangements 

for the proper reception of the National Association for the Promotion of 

Social Science. Mr. Hastings, the London secretary, was present to give 

information connected with the management of the forthcoming meeting. 

Committees were named, and it was arranged that Monday, the 25th 
September, should be the first day of meeting. 

The Rev. J. C. M. Bellew, S.C.L., will deliver a lecture on “ Milton; 
his Times and Works,” at St. Martin’s Hall, on Monday evening, the 2nd 
of April next ; the proceeds arising therefrom to be devoted to the sup- 
port of an aged and infirm printer, as the “Caxton Pensioner” ot the 
Printers’ Pension Society. 

A sum of money, being the moiety of a fund raised by the friends of 
the late Dr. Arnold, having been transferred to the University in trust for 
the institution of a prize to be called “The Arnold Prize,” of the value of 
forty guineas, to be awarded every year in the Lent Term for the best essay 
or dissertation on some subject of ancient or modern history, under certain 
regulations approved by Convocation in May 1850, the following sub- 
ject is proposed for the year 1861: “The Christians in Rome during the 
first three Centuries.” The candidates must be graduates of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, who shall not, on the day appointed for sending in 
the compositions to the Registrar of the University, have exceeded 
eight years from the time of their matriculation. The compositions are 
to be sent under a sealed cover to the Registrar of the University, on 
or before the first day of February 1861. ‘Ihe author is required to 
conceal his name, and to distinguish his composition by what motto he 
pleases; sending at the same time his name, and the date of his matricula- 
tion, sealed up under another cover, with the same motto inscribed upon it. 

By the last Australian mail a remittance of 300 guineas has been placed 
by his friends and fellow-colonists in New South Wales at the disposal of 
Mr. Justice Therry, for the purchase of plate or other articles at his dis- 
cretion, as a testimonial, on his retirement from the Bench, of their esteem 
of his services for many years—nearly thirty—during which he filled the 
offices of Attorney-General, Judge of the Supreme Court, and other 
public offices in that colony. 

The dignity of Chevalier of the Legion of Honour has been conferred 
by the Emperor of the French upon M. Maurice Dudevant (Sand) the 
artist, and son of the celebrated George Sand. It is generally understood 
that he owes this more to the literary reputation of his mother than his 
own artistic merit. 

Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte is now at Milan, completing his re- 
searches about the Italian dialects. 

A letter from Athens speaks of some rather serious disturbances among 
the students of the University there, caused by the appointment of a new 
professor of penal law, named Costi, who had just completed his education 
in Germany, and who is reported to devote his attention to political 
intrigues far more than to his profession. 








OBITUARY. 


AMESON, Mrs. ANNA, the well-known authoress, died on Satur- 
day, the 17th, after a few days’ illness. Mrs. Jameson was the eldest 

daughter of Mr. Murphy, painter in ordinary to the Princess Charlotte, a 
well-known artist in the early part of the present century. She married 
Mr. Robert Jameson, the late Vice-Chancellor of Canada, whom she sur- 
vived six years. Her literary labours commenced with the “ Diary of 
an Ennuyée” in 1826, followed by numerous volumes on various subjects 
of biography and art. Her principal and most popular publications were 
her “Characteristics of Women,” chiefly studies from Shakespeare; 
“Visits and Sketches at Home and Abroad,’ “Winter Studies and 
Summer Rambles in Canada;” the latter work she regarded as pecu- 
liarly a record of her own social views and convictions. In 1842 she 
published the “ Hand-book to the Public Galleries of Art in and near 
London,” which was the first of a series of artistic works of subsequent 
production, viz., on “ Sacred and Legendary Art,” “ Legends of the Monas- 
tic Orders,” ‘Legends of the Madonna,” &c. One of her last pub- 
lications was a revised and enlarged edition of “Memoirs of the 
Early Italian Painters,” published by Mr. Murray. For two years 
past she had been engaged on a laborious and elaborately-illus- 
trated work, announced by Messrs. Longman, and nearly com- 
pleted, the “History of our Lord and of his Precursor, St. John the 
Baptist, with the Personages and Typical Subjects of the Old Testament 
as represented in Christian Art.” Mrs. Jameson’s illness was of a few days’ 
duration only. After a visit to the reading-room of the British Museum 
she complained of a cold, and in two or three days a severe attack of 
bronchitis succeeded, from the effects of which she never rallied. 

JULLIEN, M., the musical entrepreneur and composer, died on Wednes- 
day, the 14th, at Paris, under the influence of mental aberration. 

MILLER, JOSEPH, the distinguished mechanician, died at Charleston, 
South Carolina, on the 23rd of February, in the 63rd year of his age. 
Mr. Miller was a native of Carlisle, and when a young man went to 
Birmingham, where he served his apprenticeship at the celebrated Soho 
Foundry of Messrs. Bolton and Watt. He then became chief engineer 
at the Balterley Iron Works, and there commenced that career as a 
marine engine maker which, continued and extended under the names of 
“ Barnes and Miller,” and “ Miller and Ravenhill,” has given to his name 
a well-earned reputation. Undoubtedly, to him is to be ascribed an 
important share in those efforts at simplicity in design, elegance and 
lightness in proportion, and soundness of workmanship, which have 
brought the marine engine to its presence excellence. His firm worked 
extensively in the formation not only of our own steam fleet, but of those 
of many foreign Governments; and on the Thames, and between Dover 
and Calais, and on the Rhone and the Saéne, the Danube, and the Rhine 
some of the earliest and most successful efforts at rapid steam navigation 
were made by vessels supplied with his engines. Mr. Miller was a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, and a man of elegant tastes. 
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THE BOOKSELLERS’ RECOR 


And Crade Register. 


HE THIRD EDITION of DEAN and SON’S NEW WHOLE- 


SALE TRADE CATALOGUE will shortly be ready, and may be lad on receipt of two stamps, and 


trade card. 

The ContTents are:—An Alphabetical List, with 
Trade and Retail Prices, of Dean and Son's Publica- 
tions: Bible and Prayer-Book List; Valentine List; 
Remainder List; Printing List; Fancy Miscellaneous 
Articles; Print List; List of other Publishers’ Publica- 


| tions: also an illustrated List of Fancy Foreign and 

| English Articles; American, French, German, Rose- 
wood, and Mahogany Goods; Paper—Printing —Pack- 
| ing—Note—Letter, Xc.; Stationery—W edding—F ancy 
—General, &c. ; 


AND MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR LITHOGRAPHIC AND LETTERPRESS PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
THE AGENCY OF COUNTRY PUBLISHERS’ PUBLICATIONS UNDERTAKEN 
FOR LONDON AND THE WHOLE OF ENGLAND. 


Laudatory Reviews of the above Catalogue have appeared in “The Bookseller,’ “ Publishers’ Circular,” 
“ Stationer,”’ and * Bent’s List.” 


BIBLE AND PRAYER-BOOK WAREHOUSE. 


London: DEAN and SON, Publishers, Wholesale 


Booksellers, Stationers. &c.; Importers and Manu- 


facturers of General Fancy and Miscellaneous Goods; 11, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 
DVERTISEMENTS for this department 
+ of the BooksetLers’ Recorp are received at 2s, 6d. each 
it not exceeding 3) words in length. 


TO LETTERPRESS PRINTERS.—The 
Subscriber wants a SITUATION as a COMPOSITOR. 
Ife has had exnerience both at Jobbingand Newspaper Work. 
Unexceptionable testimonials given if desired, — Address 
“T. A.,"" 86, Bloomsury-street, London, W.C, 
rp.O MUSIC PUBLISHERS.—A young 
man, who haa had manv_ vears’ experience in the 
trade, is open to an ENGAGEMENT as ASSISTANT.— 
Address“ A. Z.."" 61, Herbert-street, New North-road, N. 
TRO BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS. 
. A young man, whose aporenticeship has just ex- 
nired, would be glad of an ENGAGEMENT with any house 
requiring a person well acquainted with the retail department. 
Cou rtry not objected te —Addreas “D. 8. 8.," Kerby's, 5, 
Great Kyder-street, St. James's, 8. W. 


SITUATIONS OFFERED. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for this department 


& of the BookseLLers’ Recorp are charged 3s, 6d. each if 


not exceeding +) words in length. 
ASSISTANTS. 




















rr‘o STATIONERS’ 

WANTED, an ASSISTANT, capable of taking, and 
overlooking the execution of, orders for account-books and 
printing. State age, where employed, and salary required.— 
apply. by prepaid letter, to RK. Kerr, No. 81, Chancery-lane, 


To STATIONERS’ ASSISTANTS. 

- WANTED), in a house of general business in the City, 
ONE c ipable of taking orders for account-books and printing. 
Must write a good hand.—Apply by letter, stating age, salary, 
&c., to * A. B.,"’ Messrs. Grimwade's, New Farl-street. E.C, 





WO STATIONERS’ ASSISTANTS. 
A WANTED, a YOUNG MAN, from 20 to 25 years 
of age. aceustomed to the wholesale miscellaneous” Sta- 
tionerv trade —Address “ A. B.,” stating age. where hitherto 
engaged, and salary required, to care of Mitchell and Co., 


74. Cannon-street west, FE. C 
O STATIONERS’ ASSISTANTS. 
WANTED, in an Established House, at the West- 
ent, on UNM ARRTED MAN, well experienced in the trade, 
He wil! be required to live in the house, which he will have 
charge of during his employer's absence; also a Junior 
Assistant.—Address, stating salary required, where last 
engaced, and length of time, to “E. F.,"” care of Mr. 


, 


Howson, 116, Albany-street, W. 


BUSINESSES, PREMISES, &c. 
O STATIONERS.—To be SOLD, with 











immediate nosseasion, the STOCK in TRADE, Fixtures, | 


&c., for 110. Established eighteen years. A good oppor- 


tunity to add Rerlin wools, Satisfactory reasons given for | 


leaving. —Particulars of Mr. WILutaMs, No. 182, Borough, 


MNO STATIONERS, &c.—To be DIS-. 


POSED OF, a good ready-money BUSINESS, situate | 


in the main read, and within twenty minutes’ walk of city. 
Northern distriet. Good house. Rent 50/.; let off weil. 
Most satisfactory reasons fur leaving. —“ A C..” e 


Sheard’s, News Agent. 83, St. John-street, West Smithfield.” | 


To WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS and 


PUBLISHERS.—To be DISPOSED OF, an old-esta- | 
lished and profitable CONCERN in the above trades, having | 


a very extensive connection in town and country. Returns 
99,0007. per annum, For terms and particulars apply to HER- 
BERT LLoyp, Esq., Solicitor, 26, Milk-street. Cheapside. 


GTATIONER'S BUSINESS tobe DIs- | 


POSED OF, an old-established BUSINESS, upen one 


of the great thoroughfares about a mile from the Citv, with | 


the remainder of Lexse of Premises, or to be Let at a Rental: 
in a ao The coming-in would require only a small 
capital. Apply to Mr. JeNNinGs, Printer, 7, Gough- 

Fleet-street. ide liiactiaicieainstl 





; MISCELLANEOUS. 
PULP for PAPER.—A mode of preparing 


that which has hitherto been considere comparativelv 
worthless has just been discovered and secured. The profits will 


be nearly cent. per cent , with immediate return. The adver. | 


tiser desires some active and respectable Gentleman to JOIN 
him, with not less than 2000/7 —Address “Papyrus.” care of 
ad rae Advertising Agent, 2, Cowper's-court, Corn- 
Mi, BU, 


YO BOOKSELLERS, PRINTERS; 
STATIONERS, and BINDERS.—A REGISTER fot 
ASSISTANTS in the above trades, free of charge, to Prin 
cinals, excepting fur Apnprentices.—Terms on application to 
Mr. PaGe’'s Offices, 38, Coleman-street, E.C, ; 


APER MILL.—To be SOLD or LET, a 
PAPER MILL. with an abundant supply of water for 
power and cleansing. Well situate for extension to any 
amount. Close to a wharf and railway-station.—Apply to Mr 
8S. H. Dray, Wine Merchant. Sittingbourne, 





] AGS SUPERSEDED by a material at 

one-third their cost, of which there is an unlimited 
supply; produces the best class paper. The process, on a 
large working scale, will be shown to those about establishing 
paper-mills, and others intereste4.—Apply at or address Beta- 





, 


house, 8 Alpha-road, Regent’s-nark, N.W 





APER MATERIAL —A perfect 
SURSTITUTE for RAGS at one-third the cost or time 

in preparation for the he-t class printing and writing papers. 
Paper-makers and others competent to judge will be shown 
the process on a large working scale, The material can be 
had in any quantity at all times.—Apnly to or address“ C.”, 


No. 43. Park-road. Regent's-park, NW 


APER DUTY REPEALED.—A 


\ CAPITALIST with 10,0007, REQUIRED, for the esta- 
blishment of a paner mill, to produce four tons a day, on 
which 20/7. net profit per ton will be realised. Material used 
equal to the best rags, Satisfactery references given and re- 
quired.—For further particulars apply or address “ R. H. C.," 
No. 8, Alpha-road, N. W. 


ARTNERSHIP.—A first-class LITHO- 
GRAPHIC PRINTER is willing to admit an ACTIVE 
MAN, with 2500/., toa TIALF-SHARE in an old-established 
Concern, where the profits are liberal, and can be considerably 
increased. A person possessing some knowledge of the Trade 
will be preferred.—Anply to Mr. Pace, Auctioneer and Valuer, 
38, Coleman-street, F.C. 


| 


a . 

HE JOURNAL of SACRED LITERA- 
TURE and BIBLICAL RECORD, No. XXL, will be 
published on April 1. Price 5s. Advertisements and bills 
| should be sent to the publisher by the 25th inst. This 
journalis now readin most of the clerical and other book 
, societies in the kingdom, and offers an excellent medium tor 
miscellaneous advertisements, as well as those of a literary 

| character. 














ALEX. HEYLIN, 28, Paternoster-row. 





QO PAPER-MAKERS and Others —To 
be LET, situate in the parish of Painswick, inthe county 
ot Gloster, and within a short distance of the Great Western 


driven by two water-wheels, 25ft. each in diameter, with a 
good supply of water, and also a beautiful spring of the purest 





water, which flows into the mill at about 5ft. from the ground | 


| 

| 

| 

| tailway at Stroud, all that Mill called the SLAD MILL, 
! 


floor, from the bank behind; also a roomy and convenient 
dwelling-house, garden. stable, and orchard, situate near to 

the mill.—For further particulars apply to Mr. R. L. Towns- 
END, Steanbridge House, near Stroud. 


- 

O PAPER-MAKERS or other 
MANUFACTURERS REQUIRING a CONSTANT 
SUPPLY of PURE SPRING WATER.—Near Bath.—To be 
LET or SOLD, avery compact PROPERTY. consisting ofa good 
dwelling-house, with four sitting-rooms, eight bedrooms, &c. ; 
eoach-house and stable, an orchard and gardens. An abun- 
| dant and unfailing spring of the purest water enters the pro- 
perty at its hichest point, fills a large reservoir, and flows 
throngh the premises with a very extraordinary fall. A 
peculiarly eligible site for a paper-mill Close to road and 
railway station.—Inquire of Messrs Hooper, 5, Bladud- 
buildings; or Mr Epwarp Hooper, No, 2, Brunswick-place, 

Montpelier, Bath, Estate and [louse Agent. 








BOOKS AND BOOKSELLING, &c. 


LooksELLers’ RecoRD anp Trade CircULAR will oblige be 
forwarding them (if possible, not later than Thursday) to 
the office, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand, W.C.] 


A NEW EDITION, the sixth, of Mr. Bailey's 
“ Festus’’ is announced for publication by Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall. 

Messrs. SAUNDERS AND OTLEY are to publish, 





fiction, a new novel, ** Hulse House.” 
Messrs. Hociston anp Wricnt are just publish- 
| ing the * Culture of Flowers and Plants,” and the 
“Culture of Frnits and Vegetables,” by George 
' Glenny, F.H.S., in two volumes. 


Messrs. Hurst axp Biacketrt will publish nex, 
week their new novel, ‘* Woman's Temptation,’ 
edited by the Hon. Mrs. Ralph Dutton. 

A NEW BIOGRAPHICAL ANNOUNCEMENT OF INTE- 
Rest is made by the Messrs. Longman—a life of the 
late President of the Royal Academy, Sir Martin 
Archer Shee, by his son. 

Mr. Lovett REEVE starts on the 1st of May (a 
very appropriate date) a new periodical, ‘‘ The Floral 
Magazine.” 

AnovrHER “ SCENES OF CLERICAL L1FE,” but deal- 
ing specially with certain follies of the day is in 
preparation by Messrs, Saunders, Otley and Co. It 
will be entitled ** Squires and Parsons.” 

“ Tu MILL on THE FLoss,” the new novel by Miss 
Evans, the authoress of “* Adam Bede,” is announced 
by the Messrs. Blackwood to appear on the 4th of 
April. Report speaks very highly of its pictures 
of north-country life and scenery. 

THe WorRK PREVIOUSLY ANNOUNCED AS IN PRE- 
PARATION by Miss Georgiana M. Craik, the authoress 
of * Lost and Won,” will soon be published by the 
Messrs. Macmillan, of Cambridge. It will be en- 
titled “* My First Journal: a Book for Children.” 

Exprorr Duty on Frexcu RaGs.—The export 
duty upon rags which the Emperor Napoleon pro- 
poses to substitute for the absolute prohibition 
hitherto in force will, it is said, amount to about 100 
per cent. on the price of common rags, and 50 per 
cent. on the price of the best quality. 

WE MENTIONED in a former number Mr. Bentley's 
publication of the American Mr. Hayes’s Arctic Boat 
Journey. The English edition is enriched by an 
introduction and notes from the competent pen of 
Dr. Norton Shaw, the Secretary of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. 

Wr FORMERLY ANNOUNCED as in preparation by 
the Messrs. Longman, a new work by the Abbé 
Domenech, the author of the very interesting 
‘* Missionary Adventures in Texas and Mexico,” an 
account of his ** Seven Years’ Residence in the Great 
Deserts of North America.” It will be published 
next month. 

* DanespurY House,” the temperance prize tale, 
published by the Scottish Temperance League, and 
which we intimated in our last publication had reached 
in a short time a sale of twelve thousand, is now at 
its “‘ sixteenth thousand.”” The League has in the 
press a new and cheap edition of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Reid of Edinburgh’s work, “Our National 
Vice.” 

THERE COULD NOT BE A BETTER EVIDENCE of the 
audience which the Rev. Charles Kingsley has ob- 
tained, than the announcement, by Messrs. J. W. 
Parker and Son, of a second edition of his ‘ Mis- 
cellanies,” the contents of which can scarcely be 
called “popular,” at least in the ordinary sense of 
the word. 

OSE OF THE MOST INTERESTING SECTIONS of the 
late Professor Johnston’s ‘* Chemistry of Common 
Life” was an account of the various narcotics in use 
throughout the world. A treatise specially devoted 
to the subject, and entitled ‘The Seven Sisters of 
Sleep,” by Mr. M. C. Cooke, is announced for pub- 
lication by Mr. James Blackwood. 

Ay EpinpurGu ComBatant is about to appear in 
the metaphysical arena, and lift, on behalf of Scot- 
land, the gauntlet thrown down by Mr. Mansel, in 
his famous Bampton lecture. The Scottish cham- 
pion is Dr. Young, of Edinburgh, and his work, 


| “The Province of Reason,” is on the point of publi- 


cation by Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

We HAVE REcEIVeED No. J. of the “ Gavlen- 
sografisch-Deutsches Sonntagsblatt,’ published at 
Dresden, but procurable through a London agency. 
It is a weekly periodical, to be devoted to the eluci- 
dation of a plan for the formation of a universal 
language, a matter with which Leibnitz occupied 


‘himself. The projector is at least no mere theorist, 


but broaches his plan in abundant detail. 
Tue Sociery For THE Dirrusion oF CHRISTIAN 
KNowLeEpGE has just published a new and revised 


| edition of White’s Natural History of Selborne, for 


[Publishers and Booksellers who have facts or announcements , 
which thev may wish to appear in this department of the | 


young persons. White's delightful velume is always 
welcome; but is not the society in this case over- 
stepping its proper limits, and entering into scarcely 
justitiable competition with the ordinary publisher ? 

Messrs. GRoomBripGE have arranged with Mrs, 
S.C. Hall for the publication of three volumes for chil- 
dren, to form part of their series of books for the young 


' entitled ‘ The Magnet Series,’’ the forthcoming pub- 


from the pen of one of our most popular writers of | 


lication of which we announced in our last. There 
are few writers for children so successful as Mrs. Hall. 
‘Uncle Sam's Money-box,” published some years 
ago, has had a very large sale; and perhaps it is not 
too much to say of it that tio better book for the 


| young has been issued since Miss Edgeworth’s * Early 
' Lessons.” 
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In THE Cornhill for April, some old friends who 
bave not appeared in previous numbers will greet 
us. “Inside Canton,” we may be sure, comes 
from the famous describer of the Celestials who 
is about to close his China entertainment in Pic- 
cadilly. A fragment of a sketch by the late Char- 
lotte Bronte will have an extrinsic and mournful 
interest. Weare glad to see in the list of contents, 
besides the practical, the useful, and the entertaining, 
all well blended in the new number, the brief but 
pregnant announcement, ‘** Dante.” 

Tue ARTICLES ON ** FLEETS AND NAVIES,” which 
we recently announced as about to be republished by 
the Messrs. Blackwood from their famous magazine, 
is by Captain Charles Hamley, a relative of Colonel 
Hamley, who contributed to Maga “Lady Lee’s 
Widowhood,” &c., and from the seat of war the Siege 
of Sebastopol. Captain Hamley is in the Marines ; 
Colonel Hamley in the Artillery. 

Mr. Ectuu Rice has lately completed a work of 
considerable magnitude. It is an analytical index, 
in two bulky octavo volumes, or about 1400 closely- 
printed pages, to the “Arcana Celestia” of Swedenborg. 
Mr. Rich’s task has consisted in the analysis and 
arrangement of a mass of abstract ideas, not simply 
as a book of reference, but in the order of instruction. 
His work is still more remarkable as the produce of 
odd hours, snatched from other occupations at un- 
seasonable times. 

Mr. Monckton Mirnes, the poet M.P., divides 
his favours between Macmillan’s Magazine and the 
Cornhill—the new number of the former as well as 
of the latter receiving a contribution from him. The 
contents of Macmillan for April are varied and pro- 
mising. Mr. Maurice will be heard with interest by 
the section which looks up to him, on ‘‘ The Revision 
of the Prayer-book.” An article on ‘* Budha and 
Budhism,” in a shilling magazine, is a good sign of 
the times. The author of * Tom Brown” figures not 
only with ‘another instalment of his fiction, but in 
propria persond with a paper on “ Britain’s Duty to 
Italy, by Thomas Hughes.” 

A Srconp Series of “ Useful Information for 
Engineers,” by William Fairbairn, F.R.S., F.G.S., 
President of the Literary and Philosophical Society 
of Manchester, is preparing for publication, uniform 
with the first series, of which a new edition is like- 
wise nearly ready. The second series, like the first, 
conaists principally of lectures delivered at various 
institutions on Pupular Education, and comprises, 
amongst other subjects, the Rise and Progress of 
Civil and Mechanical Engineering; the Machinery 
of Agriculture, and Treatises on the Strength of Iron 
Ships; the Density, Volume, and Pressure of Steam 
at different Temperatures ; the Laws which govern 
the Collapse of ‘Tubes in reference to the Flues of 
Boilers, &c. The publishers are the Messrs. Long- 
man. 

Tue Loxpon Corresponvent of the Manchester 
Examiner says: ‘I told you some time ago of the 
amalgamation of two of the London high-priced 
journals for the purpose of their parliamentary re- 
ports. The union, I learn, is to be carried further. 
A third paper has, it is said, entered the union, which 
will now, I believe, extend at least to a community 
of parliamentary, law, and police reports. Moreover, 
the new arrangement involves an economy in the 
mechanical, as well as what are, by a complimentary 
extension of the word, called the literary departments. 
Stereotyping will be resorted to; and thus a large 
saving in the cost of printing will be effected, The 
result, I need not say, will be to deprive the papers 
to which I refer of all individuality, except so far as 
their leaders and foreign correspondence is concerned, 
for the general town news of London papers, being 
usually derived from the same “liners,” is even now 
very much the same, except when considerations of 
expense cause it to be cut down in some. This new 
style will be generally accepted as a desperate effort to 
maintain a position which a cheaper, and not less ably- 
conducted, journalism is daily rendering more and 
more untenable to all except the one high-priced news- 
paper.” [The journals referred to iv the above para- 
graph are understood to be the Daily News, Morning 
Post, and Morning Chronicle.} 

A Suare Parer-DEALER.—A short time ago one 
of the most extensive paper-dealers in the North of 
England, dreading the consequences of repealed duty, 
unaccompanied with the concession of drawback on 
his extensive stock in hand, adopted the following 
ingenious method of protecting himself therefrom. 
He “exported ” twenty tons of the article to the Isle 
of Man, received 294/. as drawback of duty on the 
exportation, and calculated on re-importing the lot 
for disposal in England when Mr. Gladstone's abo- 
lition purpose should have been consummated. As 
soon as this clever stroke of business had been trans- 
acted, down came the news that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had granted the penny drawback on all 
stock held previously to the new bill coming into 
operation. The dealer then found that he had out- 
witted himself. From the operation of Custom- 
house regulations and other causes, it is calculated that 
he cannot see his paper back to England before the dog 
days, and, in the mean time, he will have lost in ex- 
penses and delayed sale far more than he will have 
gained by obtaining a three-halfpenny instead of a 
penny drawback, to say nothing about the oppor- 
tunities he might have had of clearing out the lot 


before any change of duty took place. The incident 
is said to have occasioned a good deal of pleasantry 
among parties connected with the trade.— Birming- 
ham Post. 

Tue East InpraA House Liprary AND MusEuM.— 
It cannot be said that the authorities are dilatory in 
making the arrangements for the transfer of the India 
Office to the West-end. If equal diligence were used 
in all departments, on every occasion, things would 
come as near perfection as is possible in mundane 
matters. Of the thousand tons of records, five bun- 
dred, consisting of duplicates and occasional tripli- 
cates, have been scld at a fair rate, and realised, we 
are informed, altogether something under 5000. 
The papers so sold, by a process well known to the 
trade, will have the ink removed from them, and 
will be worked into pulp and re-made into paper, 
which will fetch double the price given for them as 
they are. The library of the East India Office, so 
rich in Oriental manuscripts, is to be transferred, we 
understand, to the Board of Control. To the same 
place will go, perhaps, the valuable collection of in- 
dustrial specimens, perhaps even the museum of 
animals. According to some, however, this latter 
collection will be sent to the British Museum. Such 
a course we would earnestly deprecate. The mass of 
articles at the British Museum is already so prodi- 
gious as to defy supervision; besides, it is very 
desirable to retain all the Indian collections in one 
spot, and that spot the most accessible to Oriental 
students.—Homeward Mail. 

Paver Sratistics.—A return to Parliament, ob- 
tained by Sir W. Miles, has been issued relating to 
paper and the duty thereon. An account is given of 
the quantities of paper charged with duty, and the 
amount of duty received from the year 1834 annually 
up to the end of 1859, so far as relates to the Inland 
Revenue Department. In 1837 the total weight of 
paper, &c, charged with duty was 88,050,845lb., and 
the duty was 555,942. 15s. 7d.; and last year the 
weight was 217,827,197lb (the largest quantity in 
the years mentioned), and theduty 1,429,490/. 19s. 8d., 
which was an increase on the preceding year, when 
the duty was 1,265,5637. 10s, 10d. In the next return 
an account is given of paper exported in the same 
period. In 1836 the total weight of paper exported 
was 5,388,014lb., and in 1859, 20,142,3501b. 
Then an account is given of foreign paper imported. 
Only 23lb. weight were charged with duty on home 
consumption in 1834, and last year 214lb., at a duty 
of 2/. 4s. 7d. Of printed paper, or stained paper- 
hangings, &c., 10,771 yards were imported for home 
consumption, and the duty was 539/. In 1859, the 
quantity was 205,105 yards, and the duty 2564/. In 
1859, of waste paper, &c., the quantity imported for 
home corsumption was 957,915lb., and the duty 
99812 Of paper gilt, coloured, or fancy foreign, in 
1859, the quantity retained for home consumption 
was 233,172lb., and the duty 24302. Of foreign paper 
of all sorts the duty, in 1834, was 922/., and in 1859, 
14,9771. The last account in the document is an 
account of paper of all kinds charged with duty in the 
same period. In 1834 there were 76,138,945lb. charged 
with duty. The quantity exported on drawback 
was 3,684,953lb., and 72,453,9221b. were retained for 
home consumption; whilst in 1859 ,there were 
217,827,197lb. charged with duty, 20.142,350Ib. ex- 
ported on drawback, and 197,684,8471b. retained for 
home consumption. The returns now supplied ex- 
hibit a mass of tigures over the years indicated, and 
the document extends to seven folio pages. 

MEETING OF PAPER-MANUFACTURERS.—A meeting 
of paper-manufacturers was held on Wednesday at 
the King’s Arms Tavern, New Palace-vard, for the 
purpose of considering what course should be adopted 
in consequence of the expected imposition of a heavy 
import duty upon the exportation of rays from 
France. Mr. Joynson took the chair, and was sup- 
ported by upwards of forty of the principal paper- 
manufacturers of this country. ‘Thechairman, in his 
opening speech, referred to Mr. Puller’s motion for the 
retention of a 1d. duty upon foreign paper, if free 
trade in the raw material was not allowed. It 
appeared now that the French Government intended 
to place an export duty of from 8/. to 10/. a ton upon 
the raw material, which would be from 60 to 100 per 
cent. upon the value of the article, and practically 
would be a prohibitory duty. Unless the proposition 
about to be submitted to the House cf Commons by 
Mr. Puller should be adopted, the position of the 
paper-manufacturers of this country would be one 
of perfect ruin, and the printing and writing paper 
trades would be annihilated. The committee had 
canvassed about 400 members of Parliament upon 
the subject, and entertained a firm belief that there 
would be a majority in favour of Mr. Puller’s motion. 
That their demand was a just one no one who 
considered the facts could doubt. If the United 
States were to impose an export duty of 102. a ton 
upon cotton, the manufacturers of Lancashire would 
soon be in arms, and yet that would only be asimilar 
course to that proposed to be taken in respect of the 
raw material of paper. That export of the raw mate- 
rial was to be taxed 100 per cent. even in countries 
whence they could export it, while in other countries 
the export was wholly prohibited. That was not an 
equitable arrangement, nor one that ought to be 
sanctioned by the Legislature of this country.—Mr. 





Wrigley, of Manchester, in moving the first reso- 








lution (expressing astonishment and regret that 
the promised removal of the prohibition against the 
export of French rags had been converted into an 
export duty of from &/. to 10/. per ton, being 
from 50 to 100 per cent. on their value), re- 
capitulated the arguments adduced in his letter to 
the 7'imes, of which we give an abstract elsewhere.— 
Mr. Deputy Pewtress, in seconding the resolution, said 
that with regard to other substances, as substitutes 
for rags, he could only say that he was once persuaded 
to try an article that could be procured for nothing— 
at only the expense of carting—but after a fortnight’s 
trial he found that 1001b. of material only produced 
28lb. of paper, and that at a cost of ls. 6d. per Ib. 
The waste and the expense of reducing other materials 
than rags were sv enormous as to prevent their 
profitable employment, and thus their sole de- 
pendence was upon rags; and if they could not 
obtain rags at a fair and reasonable price, they 
could not compete with foreigners.—Mr. Alderman 
Baldwin, of Birmingham, did not take so gloomy a 
view of the prospects of the trade as the previous 
speaker. He had no fear of French competition, and 
thought an ample supply of rags cyuld be found at 
home if proper steps were taken to secure it. At pre- 
sent a large proportion of the rags in this country 
never found its way to the paper mill, as, having 
once canvassed 100 houses, he found that only in 
forty were the rags saved; in the remainder the rags 
were burnt or wasted.—A little extra price would 
always extend the supply. After some remarks from 
Mr. Norris, M.P., Mr. Wrigley suggested that Mr, 
Baldwin might look with less apprehension upon the 
future condition of his trade than others did, from the 
reason that the low-class paper, which was the chief 
manufacture of that gentieman, would be compara- 
tively little affected by the new state of things.—Mr. 
T. H. Saunders proposed the second resolution, call- 
ing upon the Government and the House of Commons 
to retain, for the present, the existing customs’ duty 
of 1d. per lb. on foreign paper until we are allowed by 
foreign countries free trade in their paper-making 
materials. Like Mr. Wrigley, Mr. Saunders hinted 
that Mr. Baldwin knew little about rags, inas- 
much as he only made the cheeper sorts of 
paper.—Mr. Pirie, of Aberdeen, seconded the reso- 
lution. He did rot fear foreign competition fairly con- 
ducted, but an export duty of 8/. or 9/. a ton upon rags 
would operate as a bounty of 20 per cent. upon some 
kinds of paper manufactured abroad. He had just 
returned from Germany, and had visited some of the 
paper mills there, which were upon as large a scale 
as any in this country. He found that the paper- 
manufacturers there entertained great expectations 
of their prospects when the budget was carried. Those 
manufacturers hoped for an increased demand in Eng- 
land, knowing that the Zollverein could not, at least 
for some years, take off any duty which operated in 
their favour. He knew, from personal inquiry, that 
rags which cost here 30/. per ton could be obtained in 
Germany, and also, he Lelieved, 1 Frauce, for about 
16/.—All the resolutions having been carried, Mr. 
Evans moved and Mr.Macdonnel!, of Dublin, seconded, 
a resolution to the effect that a memorial be presented 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer; the seconder ob- 
serving that, having tried the manufacture of straw 
paper, he had found the results very unsatisfactory, 
and was making arrangements for discontinuing it. 
The resolution was agreed to, and after the usual 
complimentary vote to the chairman the meeting 
broke up. 

THe LEADING JOURNAL ON THE Parer Dety.— 
The Times of Wednesday contained a hvely leading 
article on paper and the paper duty (dpropos of Mr. 
Wrigley’s letter, of which we give au abstract else- 
where), from which we give some extracts. After 
some preliminary remarks on the duty in its fiscal 
and personal relations to the nation and the paper- 
makers, the 7’mes passes on to explain thus the 
peculiar position of paper-manufacturers in regard 
to the raw material: “In the case of all other 
articles there is a reciprocity of interest between the 
producer and the manufacturer of the raw material 
which acts as an infallible guarantee against any 
failure of supply. If more calico, for instance, is 
wanted, more cotton is grown; if more bread is con- 
sumed, more land is planted with wheat; but the 
raw material of paper is not ‘ produced’ in any such 
fashion. Rags can neither be grown nor sown; they 
can only be collected, and the supply in this single 
instance is not only not governed by the demaud, but 
is utterly and totally unconnected with it. If the 
manufacture of paper were suddenly to cease to- 
morrow morning, there would be just as many rags 
forthcoming as before; the only difference would be 
that, as they would not be saleable, it would be 
worth nobody’s while to eollect them. In the same 
way, if the demand for paper were suddenly doubled, 
the supply of rags would not be increased except by 
such a margin as the extraordinary zeal of the col- 
lectors might create. The ‘ production,’ in short, of 
the raw material is in this case involuntary. Toa 
certain extent it cannot be avoided, and beyond a cer- 
tain extent it cannot be increased. It will not answer 
anybody’s purpose to make rags ; for, though they are 
worth something, they are not worth so much as the 
material out of which they are made. When a piece 
of linen or cotton is worn out it will do to make paper 
with ; but, as it will serve a still better purpose in its 
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original state, people naturally endeavour to 
make it wear as long as possible, or, in other 
words, to retard the period at which it becomes 
a rag and is available for the paper-mill. The 
production of rags, therefore, cannot be stimu- 
lated, nor can it be increased by any measure except 
the prevention of waste.” Then comes the question, 
‘“*But cannot some other material be found?” To 
this the Zines makes the following reply, which ap- 
pears to us the weakest and most inconclusive portion 
of the article: “‘ Unluckily, the conditions of the case 
are almost as difficult at this point as at that last 
described. Any raw material possessing the quality 
of fibre requisite for the manufacture of good paper 
would be available also for the manufacture of those 
articles out of which good paper is now made, and the 
latter, as a matter of course, would be the more profit- 
able application of the two. The other day, for in- 
stance, a plant was found nearly as fit for these pur- 
poses as hemp itself. It would make good paper, but 
it would also make good ropes, and so it was turned 
into ropes, and will not come to the paper-mill till it 
has served another purpose first. Again, if the desired 
material could be discovered, it would have to com- 
pete in the market with rags—a material equivalent, 
as we have shown, to a mere refuse, produced insen- 
sibly and without any expense whatever.” Coming 
to the rag question, the Times goes on to say: “ Every 
country possesses, in its natural supply of rags, a cer- 
tain supply of the raw material of paper. . . In this 
country and the United States the demand has long 
overtaken the supply ; in many States of the Conti- 
nent the supply is more than equal to the demand. 
There, accordingly, rags are cheap, while they are 
dear in England, and still dearer in America. Ame- 
rica, therefore, comes to England to buy them; but 
England cannot resort for the same purpose to the 
Continent, inasmuch as the ports of the Continent 
are closed against such exports... The natural 
wish of all nations is to retain the office of 
mauufacturing, or, in other words, to obtain cheap 
supplies of the raw material and the largest 
possible field for trade in the finished article. France 
would be only too glad to send us paper, but not to 
send us rags; and if she sent us rags and paper to- 
gether, she would still, says Mr. Wrigley, be under- 
sold in our markets by other countries, which, 
retaining all their own rags, and therefore getting a 
cheaper material, could supply us with paper cheaper 
than France. The upshot of the whole demand is, 
tbat import duties upon paper and export duties upon 
rags should be made to balance each other; other- 
wise the privilege and profit of manufacturing paper 
for the world’s market will belong to that country 
which is shrewd enough to take everything and give 
nothing. The Americans buy our rags over our 
heads, but keep an import duty of 30 percent. on our 
manufactured paper; in other words, they make paper 
as cheap as possible in the United States, provided 
only it be of home manufacture. If we receive paper 
duty free from any country which will not give us 
rags free of duty, we give that country an advantage 
in our market which the selfishness of its policy does 
not deserve. This is the argument of the paper- 
makers,” whom the Times proceeds thus gently to 
let down: “‘As regards the truly exceptional cha- 
racter of the raw material, we fully admit its validity; 
but our manufacturers do themselves less than justice 
when they shut the resources of their own skill and 
energy socompletely out of the account. For our 
own part, we can see no likelihood of French paper, 
of the quality we require, coming into competition 
with that of English manufacture. Were the case 
otherwise, French rags would speedily rise in price to 
alevel with English, and the chief cause of alarm to 
our paper-makers would cease.” 

REPLY TO THE ASSOCIATION OF Paper-MAnv- 
FACTURERS.—We published in our last the manifest 
of a body calling itself ‘‘ The Association of Paper- 
Manufacturers,” and of which the substance was the 
following :—1. That the price of rags has risen since 
1836. 2. That rags are plentiful in France, and that 
the 540 tons exported to France in 1857 were woollen 
rags, and were not used by paper-makers, 3. That 
flax cannot be grown for paper-making, as the straw 
is too dear for the purpose. 4. That as regards rags, 
we are shut out from free access to all countries, with 
one or two exceptions. 5. That straw is a bad sub- 
stitute for rags. 6. That the price of printing paper 
in America is 1d, per lb. higher than that of English 
ap of corresponding quality, apart from the duty. 

Ve give now a condensation of the rejoinder, issued 
by the Association for Promoting the Repeal of the 
Taxes on Kuowledge. Their document replies seria- 
tim to the above points, 1. They assert “ that before 
1836 fine rags were more than double the 26s. 6d. 
now paid for Manchester fines, and that the average 
price from 1815 to 1836 was about 40 per cent. 
greater than the average price from 1836 to 1860.” 
2. We are informed “that the French have no linen 
rags to spare. The French paper-makers have peti- 
tioned the Emperor to prohibit the export of rags, 
on account of the impossibility of their otherwise 
competing with the English in their markets. 
The 540 tons of rags exported to France are re- 
corded in the Board of Trade returns under the 
head ‘Rag and Paper Stuffs.’” 38. We are told 
that “ flax straw is to be had at three pounds a ton. 
Mr. Henley, of Calne Flax Mills, has offered to 


supply Mr. Houghton with 10,000 tons annually, in 
addition to 5000 tons,of flax refuse.” Further, ‘* We 
have witnessed the simple process by which Mr. 
Houghton expels the silica from flax-straw, wheat- 
straw, and every other fibre; and we confidently 
appeal to the specimen ef paper, signed with his 
name, in the glass case in the cloak-room of the 
House of Commons, as a proof of its fitness for 
first-class writing and printing paper. 4. “The 
return of the Board of Trade, for 1858, shows that 
all the world is not closed to the unfortunate rag 
merchant.” This return, which is given, shows that 
in that year there were imported into this country 
11,379 tons of rags and other materials used for 
making paper, of which the computed real value was 
246.1331 Of these, 4048 came from Prussia, 3073 
from Hamburgh, and 1668 from Russia. The Asso- 
ciation go on to say: ‘*We know, too, at this 
moment, rags are imported from India at 211. per ton. 
From so wide a region a large supply may be ex- 
pected. Besides, the repeal of the duty, which is 
147. 14s. per ton, will enable us to compete with the 
Americans in the rag markets of the Mediterranean.” 
5. “Straw is a bad substitute for rags, because the 
paper-makers do not know how to extract the silica. 
Mr. Houghton does this perfectly. Even with the 
present imperfect treatment, not only does the use of 
straw for inferior purposes set free a considerable 
quantity of rags for the higher sorts of paper, but 
straw serves to mix with rags. ‘There are even pur- 
poses for which straw paper is better adapted than 
rag paper. We cite, on this head, the authority 
of Mr. Petter, of the firm of Cassell, Petter, 
and Galpin, who pay annually 10,0002 in paper 
duty. In a pamphlet, entitled ‘Objections to 
the Repeal of the Paper Duty Considered,’ he thus 
speaks of paper made from straw: ‘ Bradshaw’s 
“Railway Guide” in this country was for many 
months printed on a paper made of common straw, 
and the same material is in use at this moment 
for the special time-tables of many of the railways. 
The Morning Star newspaper is printed on it; 
the Standard is printed on a material made with a 
mixture of straw; and many of the provincial 
papers, of large circulation, are also printed on 
straw paper. It is even preferable to rag paper 
for all purposes which combine writing with print- 
ing, such as documents connected with the revenue, 
and railway and other forms which require to be 
filled up by hand.’” 6. ‘‘ The President of the Board 
of Trade, in quoting from the statement of Mr. 
Rawlins, respecting the cheapness of American paper, 
was referring to brown paper. That the price of 
their white paper is exaggerated by ‘ The Association 
of Paper-Manufacturers,’ is shown by the firm pre- 
viously quoted, who have given up printing here for 
export to America, and who print in New Yorkitself 
in preference. They say: ‘ We are now publishing a 
very large edition of our ‘‘ Illustrated Family Bible” 
in America, which we commenced to print and pro- 
duce on this side. This we have now discontinued, 
and are printing the same in New York upon Ame- 
rican paper, because we are erabled to buy paper 
there at such a price as will admit of our producing 
the work there at less cost than we can send it from 
here, notwithstanding that the expense of printing 
there is in excess of that which obtains on this side, 
and that a drawback is allowed upon exportation as 
a set-off against the cost of transport and the import 
duty which is levied there. We are now buying an 
American paper at 134c. per Ib., or § of 1d. per lb. 
less than we are paying for paper of the same quality 
here.’” The document of the Association closes with 
the statement: ‘* Against the repeal of the paper duty 
one petition only has been presented, and that petition 


| had only one signature.” 





AMERICA.—Messrs. Brown AnD TAGGARD 
have purchased the stereotype plates, and become 
the publishers of ‘“‘The Encyclopedia Americana,” 
in 14 vols. 8vo. 

DersBy AND JACKSON publish a volume, entitled 
“Whims and Waifs, by Thomas Hood, now first 
collected,” forming one of the volumes of a new 
edition of Hood's works now in press. 

Tue “ Boston TRANSCRIPT” says that the papers 
which Washington Irving contributed to the early 
journalism of his native city and to the Analectic 
Magazine, with other works, are to be collected in a 
volume and added to the edition of his works. 

Tuer Srereotyre Puates of most of the Unitarian 
denominationai publications have been transferred by 
Messrs. Crosby, Nichols, Lee, and Co. to Messrs. 
Walker, Wise, and Co., of Boston; and the latter 
house will henceforth stand as the representatives of 
Unitarianism among publishers, 

Mr, G. G. Evans, of Philadelphia, has brought out, 
in one volume 12mo., illustrated with a fine steel- 
engraving of Jerusalem, a German translation of 
J. H. Ingraham’s ‘‘ Prince of the House of David,” a 
half-history, half-romance, which has sold in tens of 
thousands in English. 

Mr. G. P. Purman has printed an edition of one 
hundred copies of Judge Trumbull’s remarkable re- 





volutionary epic, ‘‘M'‘Fingal.’”’ This is one of the 
; earliest of American national poems, and gained great 
| popularity in itsday. The present is an edition de 
| luxe, and is edited, with an introduction and notes, 
| by Mr. Benson J. Lossing. 





Messrs. D. AprpLeToN Aypb Co. are preparing 
* Hymns for the Christian Church and Home,” by 
Miss Martineau, and “ Extracts from Works of Na- 
poleon III. on England and English “mp the 
Jatter recently published in London by Messrs. 
Saunders, Otley, and Co. 

‘*WaLtrerR Asnwoop, A Love Story,” by Paul 
Siogvolk, author of “ Schediasms,” is in the press, to 
be published by Messrs. Rudd and Carlton, pub- 
lishers, New York. ‘*Schediasms” was a series of 
literary essays written through several years in the 
Knickerbocker Magazine and the Home Journal, 
Paul Siogvolk, usually referred to by the Knicker- 
bocker as a Russian Pole, is generally understood to 
be the literary name assumed by a member of the 
New York bar. 

A QUAINT, CURIOUS, AND NEATLY-PREPARED 
LITTLE VoLumE is “‘ The History of Ink, including 
its Etymology, Chemistry, and Bibliography.” It 
comprises a description of the earliest kinds of ink 
known, of the progressive improvements in writing 
fluids to the present day, and a sketch of the different 
kinds of ink and the mode of its use in the various 
countries of the world. It is illustrated with fac- 
simile engravings of ancient and modern writing, 
curious manuscripts, &c. The publishers are Messrs. 
Thaddeus, Davids, and Co., manufacturers of ink in 
New York. 

Tue “New York Day-Book” says: A work 
of a most unique character is announced for publica- 
tion by Talbot Greene, Esq., of Jonesborough, Tenn. 
The work is entitled ‘A Winter in the Federal City; 
or, the American Night’s Entertainment, compiled 
from Pencillings of a United States Senator.” The 
object is to amuse and instruct, and to give a faithful 
portraiture of the American character. Statesmen 
and politicians will figure in its pages, and it pro- 
mises to be a very entertaining volume. 

Messrs. LirrLe, Brown, AND Co. announce for 
speedy publication, in their uniform series of British 
Poets, Robert Southey’s poetical works, in ten 
volumes, with an Introductory Memoir by Henry T. 
Tuckerman. Mr. Tuckerman is one of the ablest 
and most genial of American essayists and critics. 
Of the series to which the present issue belongs, 
Messrs. Little, Brown, and Co, have already issued 
one hundred and five volumes, and have several more 
in an advanced state of preparation. The same 
house have just published, in connection with Messrs. 
Black, of Edinburgh, Vol. XIX. of the ‘* Encyclo- 
pxdia Britannica,” for which they have a large list of 
subscribers in America. 

Mr. Cuarves B. Norton, of New York, proposes 
to publish a series of European band-books for the use 
of American travellers in Europe, on the same general 
plan as the hand-books of Mr. Murray, but carefully 
revised, and afforded at a much cheaper rate. His 
enterprise will be inaugurated by the speedy issue of 
a preliminary volume, with the general title of 
“ Norton’s Hand-book to Europe; or, How to Travel 
in the Old World.” It will comprise minute direc- 
tions to the traveller, respecting preparations for the 
voyage, expenses of travel, passports, &c. &c. The 
initial volume will be followed, at intervals, by nine 
others, The series will be under the editorial charge 
of Mr. J. H. Siddons, an experienced Continental 
traveller. The same publisher has recently issued 
the “ Bibliography of the State of New Hampshire,” 
being a descriptive catalogue of books and pamphlets 
relating to the history and statistics of that State, 
prepared by Mr. Samuel C, Eastman. 

Deatu oF AN AGED PrinteR.—Daniel Fanshaw, 
one of the oldest and wealthiest printers of the city 
of New York, died on Monday. Mr. Fanshaw’s 
history shows what may be accomplished by two 
elements of character—industry and economy—for 
to these alone was he indebted for his wealth. He 
was a practical printer, and in 1816, when we became 
his journeyman, he had just started a ‘“ Book Office” 
at No. 11, Cliff-street. Bible and Tract Societies 
were then intheir infancy. Mr. Fanshaw obtained, 
at low prices, the printing of the Bible and Tract 
Societies. His was a model office. The most rigid 
economy was observed in everything. Nothing was 
wasted. More care was taken of types and of paper, 
and better work was required, than in any other office. 
Mr. F. kept rigid watch and scrutiny over the minutest 
details of business. He was the first and last man at 
the office, opening it himself with the dawn of day, 
and closing it at alate hour. His fortune was made 
up of savings.—Albany Evening Journal. — 

Messrs. TickNor AND Fietps have issued Mr. 
Hawthorne's new romance under the title of “‘ The 
Marble Faun; or, the Romance of Monte Beni.” This 
is identical with the book published by Messrs. Smith, 
Elder, and Co., entitled ‘‘ Transformation ; or, the Ro- 
mance of Monte Beni.” Of this work Mr, E.P. Whipple, 
the well-known essayist, says, in the Boston Tran- 
script: ‘The style of the romance is the perfec- 
tion of quiet and strength, Its simplicity is the 
appropriate vesture of its powers. It is ever austerely 
plain and pure. The genius that thrills through 
the expression is a genius that practises the most 
rigid economy in words, while it is prodigal in 
thought; and vivid conception and intense sentiment 
make simple words, which a child ean understand, 
do more of the efficient work of description than could 
be done by the rhetoric of Ruskin.” The same house 
are issuing “Tom Brown at Oxford,” in monthly 
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parts, printed from advance sheets furnished them 
by Messrs. Macmillan. Mr. Hughes's Tom Brown's | 
Schooi-days ” and ‘* Scouring of the White Horse” 
have beeu published by them, and the former has 
passed through no less than twelve editions. 








THE FOLLOWING Works are announced as in prepa- 
ration : 
SHELDOx and Co., New York. 

A Dictionary of English Etymology. By Hens- 
leigh Wedgwood, M.A., late Fellow of Christ 
College, Cambridge. 

Letters from Switzerland. By S. Irenzns Prime, 
D.D., author of “ Europe and the East,” &c. (of 
which this may be called the 3rd volume). 1 vol. 
12mo. price 1 dol. 

Aboriginal America. Being the first volume of 
the New Series of American Histories. By Jacob 
Abbott. 1 vol. 16mo. price 75 cents. 

Hester and I. By Mrs. Manners, author of “ As- 
piration,” &e. 1 vol. 16mo. price 60 cents. 

Pursyxey, BLAKEMAN, and Mason, New York. 

Popular Astronomy. By Professor O. M. Mitchell, 
Director of the Cincinnati and Dudley Odserva- 
tories. 1 vol. 12mo. illustrated. 

Astronomy of the Bible. By Professor O. M. 
Mitchell, 1 vol. 12mo, 

W. A. Townsenp and Co., New York. 

Against Wind and Tide. By Holme Lee, author 
of “ Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,” &c. 1 large 12mo. 
vol. pp. 440, cloth, price 1 dol. 

Life Before Him: anew American novel. 1 vol. 
12imo. pp. 400, neat cloth, price 1 dol. 

Goutp and LrxcoLy, Boston, 

The Life of cur Lord Historically Considered: the 
Hulsean Lectures for 1859. By C. J. Ellicott, | 
B.D. 

Brown and TAGGARD, Boston. 

Parley’s Cabinet Library. By S. G. Goodrich. In 
20 vols. 16mo. 500 illustrations. 

Boston Primary School Manual, for Use of Teach- 
era. By John D. Phiibrick, Superintendent of 
Public Schools in the City of Boston. Ready 
July Ist. 





THE FOLLOWING IsouR List OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 

for the week ending ‘Tuesday March 6, 1800: 
ORIGINAL. 

Notes of Travel and Study in Italy. By Charles Elfot 
Norton. 1 vol 1lémo 75 cents. Bostun: Ticknor and 
Fields 

The Marble Faun; or, the Romance of Monte Beni. By 
Nathanicl Hawthorne, 2 vols. Boston: Ticknor and Fieids 

Homeward Bound. By J. Fenimore Cooper. 1 vol. New 
York: W. A. Townsend and Co 

Hours with the Evangelists. By I. Nichols, D.D. In 2 vols. 
Vol. 1. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, Lee, and Co. 

A Familiar Forensic View of Man and Law. By Robert B. 
Warden. Ivol. Columbus: Follett, Foster and Co 

A History of Georgia, to 1798 By Rey. William Bacon 
Stevens, M.D., D.D., formerly Professor of Belles-Lettres, 
History, &c., in the University of Geo } Vol 2. 
PP 524, 2dols. Philadelphié U a 

A Practical Treatise on Dyeing and Calico Printing. By 
Robert Macfarlane, of the Scientific American. 1 volS8vo. 
with steel plates, price 5 dols. New York: John Wiley 

A Review of Mr. Hooper’s Pamphlet on Specie Reserves. By 
John Amory Lowell. svo. Boston: Liitle, Brown, and Co 

The Works of Nathaniel Emmons, D.D., Third Pastor of the 
Church in Franklin, Mass., with a Memoir of his Life. 
Edited by Jacob Ide, D.D. Vol. 3. Boston: Congrega- | 
tional Board of Publication 

A History of the Grammar School; or, the Free Schoole of 
1645 in Roxburie. With Biographical Sketches, by C. K. 
Dillaway, Secretary to the Board of Trustees. pp 202. 
Roxbury: Jolin backup 

The Life and Times of Herod the Great. By William M. Wil- 
lett. lvol. Philadelphia: Lindsay and Blakiston 

Arcina of Nature; or, the History and Laws of Creation. By 
Hudson Tuttle. Boston: Berry, Colby, and Co 

REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS, 

Night Lessons from Scripture. Compiled by the author of | 
“Amy Herbert.” 1 vol 18mo. New York: D. Appleton | 
and Co 

Passing Thoughts on Religion. By the author of “ Amy Her- 
bert.”’ “Thoughts for the Holy Week,"’ &c. 1 voi lémo. 
New York: D. Appleton and Co 

The New Glories of the Catholic Church. Translated from 
the Italian by the Fathers of the London Oratory, at the 
request of the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. With 
a Preface by his Eminence Cardinal Wiseman. Laltimore: 
John Murphy ar « 


de 

Cyclopedia of Literary and Scientific Anecdote. Edited by 
Wiiliam Keddie, Secretary to the Philosophical Society of | 
Glasgow. From the London Edition, 12mo pp 439, 1 dol 25 | 
cents. Columbus, Ohio; Follett, Foster, and Co 

The Life of Jesus. A Manual for Academic Study. By Dr. 
Carl Mase, Professor of Theology in the University of Jena. 
Trauslated from the German by J. F. Clarke. 1 vol l2mo. 
Boston: Walker, Wise, and Co 


FRANCE. —M. Epmonp Azovt’s lightest 
works seem to be as successful as his political pampb- 
lets and his volumes of travel. His “* Mariages de | 
Paris ” has reached a ninth edition. 

THE TRANSLATION of the “ Book of Job” by M. | 
Ernest Renan, of the Institute, with its remarkable 
“étude” on the age and character of the pvem, has 
reached a second edition. 

JuLtes Gonpon, the well-known Ultramontane 





























M. pe Fresne, “ ancien Conseiller d’ Etat,” has exe- 
cuted a translation which he entitles ** Divinité du 
Christianisme,” professedly from the English of 
“ Lord J. B. Sumner,” Archbishop of Canterbury. 

M. Louis pe Vier-CasreL, an old employé of the 
French Foreign Office, and a brother of the well- 
known novelist of that name, is about to adventure 
a work on a well-worn subject, the History of France 
under the Bourbon Restoration. 

Hennat Pion, the ‘“ Imperial” publisher of Paris, 
has just brought out the third volume of the Memoirs 
of Baron Dupin, the ruse and veteran lawyer-poli- 
tician whose defection to the Imperialist cause was 
so heavy a blow to the Orleanist party. The volume 
now published includes his political life from 1832 to 
1839. 

M. Merce p'Avpiexy, the historian of the Refor- 
mation, has come out with a “discours” on the 
Revival question, published by the * Société des livres 
religieux ” of Toulouse, and entitled “ Le reveil de 
VEglise contemporaine et les objections qu'on lui 
oppose.” It is needless to say what view Dr. Merle 
d’Aubigné takes. 

Oxe oF THE BEsT HisroricaL Accounts of the 
French Reformation, produced by the tri-centenary 
anniversary, last year, of the foundation of tke 
Protestant Church in France, was the “ Histoire de 
la Reformation Francaise,” by M. Puaux—lively, 
accurate, and original, and of which we are glad to 
see that the third volume has just appeared. 

A handsome volume, ‘Les Femmes de Shake- 
speare” (the subject illustrated by the pen of the late 
lamented Mrs. Jameson), has appeared in Paris, con- 
sisting of forty tine engravings of portraits of 


| Shakespeare's heroines, with letter-press by George 


Sand, Philaréte Chasles, Villemain, &c. What with 
Hugo’s new translation of Shakespeare and such pub- 
lications as this, our great dramatic poet is evidently 
making way in France. 

THERE WILL SOON BE no old houses in Paris, so 
rapidly are they being ‘improved off the face of the 
earth.” M. Lefeuve is doing well to bring out a 
series of papers on ‘‘ Les anciennes maisons des rues 


| de Paris ” before they are destroyed. The old * Anec- 
| dotes des rues de Paris,” praised by Horace Walpole, 


we may add, was the parent of all such works among 


| ourselves as Mr. Cunningham’s “ Handbook of Lon- 
| don,” Leigh Hunt's “Town,” &c. &e. 


Tue Parts Corresponvent of a daily contempo- 
rary thus expresses his enthusiasm at the bestowal 
of the cross of the Legion of Honour on M. Maurice 
Sand, the artist-lit¢rateur, son of the celebrated 
George Sand, and whose ‘‘ Masques and Buffoons ” 
we noticed some time ago: ‘‘ Astonishment was great, 
to behold the announcement contained in the 
Moniteur of the creation of a new Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour im the person of M. Maurice 
Dudevant (Sand)! Not an artist in Paris but asks, 
Wherefore this unexpected honour? Not an author 
but replies, ‘Because of his wondrous mother.’ 
Disinterested wits find a reason more logical still, 
‘ Because he had it not already.’ M. Maurice Dude- 
vant (Sand)—as the Movniteur has it, in rigorous 
justice adding the imaginary name which his mother 
has rendered a glory in literature to the real name 
which he maintains in obscurity in the arts—is, how- 
ever, still young, and, having obtained the distinction 
evidently for future merit, will, nodoubt, endeavour to 
justify the truth and confidence placed in his exer- 
tions by this instalment in advance, made by his 
anticipating grateful country. The reward is evi- 
dently addressed to his glorious mother — small 
enough for the long account of gratitude accumulated 
by thirty years of labour, which has carried French 
literature to the remotest corners of the earth; the 
encouragement is for him, and is the first mark of 
consciousness of the existence of the brightest meteor 
in the literary horizon of France. The souvenir, al- 
though tardy, is not wanting in its own peculiar 
grace; and the very conviction that it will reach its 
true address is the highest compliment to the well- 
known maternal affection of M. Maurice Dudevant’s 
mother—George Sand.” Really this is somewhat too 
much. We hope, if French literature bas been 
“ carried to the remotest ends of the earth,” it does 
not owe the compliment exclusively to Madame 
Dudevaut. 


GERMANY.—WE HAVE MORE THAN ONCE 
referred of late to the decision taken by the Leipzig 





| booksellers to petition the King of Saxony against 


the renewal of copyright treaties with other coun- 
tries. When first chronicling their decision, we 
mentioned that it had been honourably protested 
against by Solomon Hirzel, the eminent publisher. A 
long tirade on the subject in the German booksellers’ 


writer, has translated “ Le Catholicisme travesti par | 0TS®" the Bérsen-Blait, seeks to establish that the 


ses cnnemis,” from the English of our own celebrated decision was a unanimous one. 


“pervert,” John Henry Newman. 

THE ONLY ORGAN OF THE Parts BooKseters, the 
Chronique de U Imprimerie et de la Librairie, gives 
lengthy translated extracts from those portions of Mr. 


All we can say is, 
so much the worse for the Leipzig booksellers. 

A German Teacuen has prepared, and an Alten- 
burg publisher has brought out, an edition of Charles 
and Mary Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, with 


Gladstone’s Budget speech which referred to the | grammatical remarks, and a glossary, for the use of 
repeal of the paper duty. The demand of the English | YOU"S Germans learning I'nglish! 


paper-manufacturers for a free export cf rags from | 
France is one, we are told by the French journalist, 
the concession of which *t would have the most disas- 
trous effect on our own branches of industry, without 
producing the slightest advantage to the public.” 





WE OBSERVE that, while our own Sfationer is 


only in the first year of its existence, the organ of 


the German paper-makers, the Central Blatt fir 
Deutsche Papier-Fabrikation has flourished for 


Tue First Votume of a German translation of 
“ Adam Bede” has made its appearance at Berlin; 
the translator is Julius Frese. ; 

_WoirGanG MenzeL, the well-known critic and 
historian, has begun the publication of a work enti- 
tlel “The Last 120 Years of World-history 
1740-1860.” , 








TRADE CHANGES. 


(Publishers and Booksellers who have facts or announce- 
ments which they may wish to appear in this department 
of the BookskLLErs’ REcoRD AND TRADE CircuLaR will 
utes ey ee them (if possible, not later than 
Thursday) to the oftice, 19, Wellington-street North 
Strand, W.C.] y bi , 





WE UNDERSTAND THAT THE Firm or J. MILNE 
AND Co., the extensive type-founders of Edinburgh, 
have opened a branch establishment in Wine Office- 
court, Fleet-street, under the management of Mr. 
G. H. Mason, who for many years represented Messrs. 
Petter and Galpin of London. 

Tue Lease OF THE Premises so long occupied by 
the late Mr. Bogue, at 86, Fleet-street, and recently 
by Messrs. Kent and Co., is advertised to be sold in 
April next. 

Messrs. HAwkrxs AnD Co., Bricuton, have re- 
moved from the King’s-road to their establishment in 
West-street. 

Bankrvupts.—Henry Smart, Gloucester, printer, 
April 2 and 30, at eleven, at the Bristo! District 
Court of Bankruptey. Off. Assignee, Mr. Acraman, 
Bristol. Sols. Mr. Bevan, Bristol; and Messrs. 
Burrup and Son, Gloucester, 

Partyersuirs Dissoyep.—G, Piper and W.T. F. 
Ellis, Southampton, booksellers and printers. 

V. and R. Stevens and G.S. Norton, Bell-yard, 
Lincoln’s-inn, law booksellers; as far as regards G. S. 
Norton. 

DECLARATIONS OF Divipenps.—W. P. and H. q. 
Collins, Paternoster-row, mapsellers, first div. of 
33s. 33d. any Wednesday, at Mr. Whitmore’s Basing- 
hall-street. 

W. Benning, Fleet-street, law bookseller, eighth 
div. of 3id. any Wednesday, at Mr. Whitmore’s, 
Basinghall-street. 

Coury or Banxruprcy.—On the 20th instant, 
before Mr. Commissioner Holroyd, a sitting was held 
for the choice of assignees in the matter of James 
Collins, rag merchant and paper-manufacturer, of 
Oxford. The preliminary statement of Messrs. Paul 
and Turner exhibits these items: To unsecured cre- 
ditors, 5360/.; secured, 30002 The only assets are in 
the hauds of creditors, and are valued at above 
10,0007. Assignees were chosen. 


7 TID ATTAQTN 
BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE, 
[Booksellers and others forwarding lists of books for gratuitous 
insertion in this department of THe BooKsELLERS’ RecoRD 
will please to add their tull name and address. 












By C. Hrxpcey, 41, North-street, Brighton. 
Hone (W.) Every Day Book, 8vo. Vol. Li. 1826. 
Wilkinson’s Manners and Customs of th2 Ancient 
Egyptians. Vol. I. 1837. 

Boxiana. Vol. I. and V. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, 4to. Vol. VII. 

Burnet’s History of the Reformation, 7 vols. Svo. 
Oxford. Vol. II. Part I. 1829. 

Any books relating to Brighton. 

Shakspere, Knight's National Edition, the number 
containing ‘* Hamlet.” 

By Joux CummixGc Bates, bookseller, Crescent, 

Buxton, Derbyshire. 

Bentley’s Miscellany, January, 1856. 

By Mr. Epwanp CLuLow, 36, Victoria-street, Derby. 

Wolff's Mission to Bokhara. 8vo. 








COMING SALES BY AUCTION. 


{Auctioneers wishing to have their coming sales noted in 
this column will oblige by forwarding early intimations 
and early copies of catalogues.) 


BY MESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON, at 47, 
Leicester-square, on Tuesday, March 27th, and fol- 
lowing day, by direction of the executors, the 
private library and stock of books of the late Mr. 
Jobn Clarke, the eminent bookbinder, of Frith-street. 


‘BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


ATkixson—Indian Spices for English Tables; or, a Rare 
Relish of Fun from the Far East, being the Adventures of 
“Our Special Correspondent" in India, illustrated in a 
Series of upwards of 120 humorous Sketches, and exhibiting 
in all its Phases the Peculiarity of Life inthat Country. By 
Capt. G. F. Atkinson. Imp oblong 4to bds, 16s. Day and 
Son 

BALLARD—A New and Rational Explanation of the Diseases 
peculiar to Infants and Mothers: with obvious suggestions 
tor their Prevention or Cure. Dy Thomas Ballard. Cr 8vo 
cl 4s 6d. Jno, Churchill 

Bar._y—Descriptive and other Poems. By Charles Bayly. 
Fep 8vo clis. J. Nisbet and Co. 

BreEcHER—Sermons by the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Vol. 1. 
Fep 8vocl 2s. J. Heaton and Son 

Bett—The Life and Labours of Sir Charles Bell, by Amédce 
Pichot. Fep 8vocl5s. R. Bentley 

BrENTLEY—A Second Report to the Board of Trade on the Life 
Assurance Institutions of the United Kingdom ; intended to 
remove all Fear of Loss, to those who are fortunately 
Assured in the Good Offices; and to forewarn those who 
have Policies in Offices likely to follow the 54 that have been 
closed, at a loss to the public of 2,095,200/. sterling, since the 
First Report was published in July 1856, by the same 














twelve years. 


Author. lmoswdls, Joseph Bentley 
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Berqurin’s Children’s Friend. 32:no cl gilt, ls. Kuight and 
Son 

Bui'nt—Perils and Panics of Invasion. in 1796-7-8, 1804-5, and 
atthe PresentTime. By Humphrey Blunt. Cr8vocl 10s 6d. 
T. C. Newby 

British CATALOGUE (The) of Books published duringthe Year 
1859, including New Editions, Reprints, and Pamphlets, 
arranged in two Parts. PartI., Full Titles. Part IL, Index 
to Authors and Subjects. Royal 8vo swd 6s 6d. 5S. Low, 
Son, and Co. 

C#xsak—C, Julii Cesaris de Bello Gallico et Civile Com- 
mentarii, accedunt Libri de Bello Alexandrino, Africano, 
et Hispaniensi. Editio nova, curante Gulielmo Duncan. 
Cui nunc adjicitar Index Anglice locuples, a Joanne 
Christian. 12mobound 4s Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

Canticum Canticorum, reproduced in fac-simile from the 
Scriverius copy in the British Museum, with an Historical 
and Biographical Introduction. By J. Ph. Berjeau. Imp 
4to vellum, 42s. Trubner and Co 

CarRMICHAEL—The Science of Music Simplified, tracing the 
.aw of Sound from Vibration. Showing the formation of 
the scale, the laws of concord and discord, plain, counter- 

int. and fundamental bass, &c. By Peter Carmichael 
Royal 8vo swd Is 9d, cl 2s. (W. Hamilton, Glasgow.) 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 
CuoamBatp—Fables Choisies, a l'usage des Enfans, ou des 
rsonnes qui commencent & apprendre da langue 
‘rancaise. Par L. Chamband. Avec un Dictionnaire des tous 
les Mots traduits en Anglais. Revue et tres-soigneusement 
Corrigée par G. Wells. Edition nouvelle. 18mo cl 2s. 
(Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh.) Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

CHERPILLOUD—The Book of Versions, or Guide to French 
Translation, with Notes, to assist in the construction, and 
to display a comparison of the French and English idioms, 
for the use of schools. By J. Cherpilloud. New edition, 
revised and carefully corrected by C. J. Delisle. 12mo 
bound 4s 6d. C. H. Law 

CLARKE's Pocket Map of London. 
in case, 6d. H. G. Clarke 

Cooxe—Conquest and Colonization in North Africa. being 
the substance of a series of letters from Algeria, published 
inthe 7imes, and now, by permission, collected, with Intro- 
duction and supplement, containing the most recent French 
and other information on Morocco. By Geo, Wingrove 
Cooke. Cr8voclis. W. Blackwood and Sons 

Cotrack Commentary (The). Vol. I. The Gospel according to 
St. Matthew. 12mo cl swd 2s.¢d. J. Masters 

Davipson's Precedents and Forms in Conveyancing. Third 
edition, +" Charles Davidson, Thomas Cooke Wright, 
and Jacob Waley. 2 vo's. Vol. I. Royal 8vo cl 28. Maxwell 

Dean's Delightful Picture-book of Coloured Pictures for 
Happy Hours. The verses by James Bishop. Mounted on 
canvas. Royal 4to bds5s. Dean and Son 

DE PorquetT—Modern Parisian Phraseology: ou, Choix de 
Phrases diverses. By Louis Philippe R. F. De Porquet. 
27th edition, 12mo cl 2s 6¢. Simpkin Marshall. and Co 

De Porgvet—New Parisian Grammar, i lusage des Com- 
mengants: partly framed on Noel and Chapsal's plan. By 
Louis Philippe F. De Porquet. Twenty-fifth Edition, 12mo 
cl 3s 6d. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

Essays and Reviews. 8vocl 10s 6d. J. W. Parker and Son 

Evans—Benlah. By Augusta J. Evans. Fep 8vo cl git 2s 6d; 
_bds 2s. Knight and Son 

Forster—Arrest of the Five Members by Charles the First. A 
chapter of English History rewritten. By John Forster. 
Post 8vo cl 12s. J. Murray 

Girt Book for Good Little Children, with coloured illustra- 
tions. Royal 1émo cl 2s 6d. Ward and Loc 

GoLpsMITH—A History of Rome. from the earliest times; with 
an introduction to the study of Roman History; also chap- 
ters on the Literature, Art, Manners, Institutions, and 
Antiquities of the Romans. By Oliver Goldsmith. Corrected 
and enlarged, by the Rev John Davis. Fifth Edition, with 
plan of Reme and map of the Roman Empire. 12mo cl 3s, 

(E. Howell, Liverpool) Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

GovLBourN—An Introduction to the Devotional Study of the 
Holy Scriptures. By Edward Meyrick Goulbourn, Third 
Edition, revised. Fep 8vo cl 4s 6d. Rivingtons 

GRaTTan—A Sketch of the History of Parliamentary Report- 
ing and Reporters. By Charles J. Grattan. Royal 18mo cl 
2s. Pitman 
Gutaup—Series of Six Views of the Ruins of Mandoo, the 
ancient Mahommedan Capital of Malwah in Central India. 
By J. Guiaud, of Nice, from the original sketches of Lieut. 
Claudius Harris, 8th Madras Light Cavalry. With Descrip- 
tive and Historical Notices, and an Appendix. Imp folio ¢l 

31s 6d. Day and Son 
GvuINNness—Sermons by the Rev H. Grattan Guinness. New 
Edition. Fep 8vo cl 3s 6d. J. Nisbet and Co 
Gvuy—Guy's Learner's Poctic Task Book: being a choice Se- 
lection of Pieces, chiefly trom the Modern British Poets; 
suitable to be committed to memory by Youth of both 
Sexes, in Schools and Families. By Joseph Guy, jan. 4th 
edit I8mocl 1s. Simpkin. Marshall, and Co 
Harry (The) Sunday Book of Painted Pictures. New edit 
4to bds 3s 6d. Dean and Son 
Howarp—The Sketcher’s Mannal: or, the whole Art of 
Picture-making reduced to the simpiest principles. By 
Frank Howard, 7th edit fep 8vo cl 5s. Darton and Co 
JamMes—Sermons. By John Angell James. onewhile Minister 
of the Church assembling in Carr's-lane, Birmingham. 
Edited by his Son. Vol II. cr 8vo cl 7s. 6¢. (Hudson and 
Son, Birmingham) Hamilton, Adame, and Co 
JosePuvs—The Works of Flavius Josephus; comprising the 
Antiquities of the Jews; a History of the Jewish Wars, and 
life of Flavius Josephus, written by Himself. Translated by 
+ Whiston. New edit with engravings, 4to cl 8s. 
. Lea 
LANGLEY—A Reading of the Act to further amend the Law of 
Property and to relieve Trustees, 22 and 23 Vict. c. 35 (13th 
August 1859). By Albert Gordon Langley. Esq., Barrister- 
at-Law. Fep 8vocl 5s 6d. Law Times Office 
Lriguron—Curious storied Traditions of Scottish Life. By 
Alexander Leighton. 12mo cl 3s6d (W. P. Nimmo, Edin- 
burgh) Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 
Lrwes—Sea-side Studies at Ilfracombe, Tenby, the Scilly 
Isles, and Jersey. By Geo. Henry Lewes. With Ilustra- 
tions, 2nd edit cr 8vocl 6s 6¢. W. Blackwood and Sons 
»NDON: What} to! See and How to See it. New edit 18mo 
cl is; cl gilt Is. 6d. H. G. Clarke 
Mackay—The Missionary Martyr of Delhi: A Memoir of the 
Rev John Mackay, Baptist Missionary, who was killed at 
Delhi, May 1857. By James Culross. Fep 8vo cl 2s. J. 
Heaton and Son 
Marrerre.—Half-Hours of French Translation; or, Extracts 
from the best English Anthors to be rendered into French ; 
and also Passages translated from contemporary French 
Writers to be re-translated, arranged progressively, with 
Idiomatic Notes. By Alphonse Mariette. 2nd edit enlarged 
and improved, post 8vo cl 4s 6d Williams and Norgate 
Maynarp—A Key to Bonnycastle's Introduction to Mensura- 
tion; containing the Solution to all the Questions in that 
work conformable to the present improved state of the 
science. With references to the Problems. Rules, and Notes, 
by which the Solutions are obtained. The whole explained 
in an easy and familiar manner. By Samuel Maynard. New 
edit 12mo bound, 4s. Simpkin, Marshall and Co 
MonNTEITH—A New Practical and Easy Method of Learning 
the Latin Language, after the System of F. Ahn. By A. H. 
Monteith. Second Course. 12mocl 1s 6d. Allman’and Co 
Mvurseti—Lectures to Working Men, bv the Rev Arthur 
Mursell, in the Free-trade Hall, Manchester. Third Series, 
Vol. IL. 12mo swd cl 1s. 6d (Jno. Heywood, Manchester) 
NormMan—Echoes from Dreamland. By Frank Norman. Fep 


New edition, 32mo folden 








OuipHaNnt—Narrative of the Earlof Elgin’s Mission to China 
and Japan in the year 1857-8-9. By Laurence Oliphant. 
Second edit. Illustrated. 2 vols 8vo cl 42s. W. Blackwood 
and Sons 
Pri_irs—Remarkable Answers to Prayer. By John Richard- 
son Phillips. Third edit fep 8vo cl 386d. J. Nisbet and Co 
Picture Treasury (The) for Little Boys and Little Girls. 
Royal 16mo cl 2s 6d. Ward and Lock 
PortiaR Fairy Tales for the Young. With Tllustrations, 
printed in Oi] Colours. Royal 16mo cl 2s 6d. Darton and Co 
RoscoeE—Poems and Essays by the late William Caldwell 
Roscoe. Edited, with a Prefatory Memoir, by his Brother- 
in-law, Richard Holt Hutton. 2 vols cr 8vo cl 21s. Chapman 
and Hall 
RowE—Nervous Diseases, Liver and Stomach Complaints. 
Low Spirits, Indigestion, Gout, Asthma, and Disorders pro- 


E 


Feap. 


Just ready, price 6s. cloth gilt, 
CHOES from DREAMLAND: a Selec- 
tion of New Original Poems. By FRANK NORMAN. 


svo. cloth elegant. 
London: Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 





ue BO 


Just published, Second Edition, price 5s. ; handsomely bound 


in morocco, for presentation, 10s, 

OK of FAMILIAR 
QUOTATIONS, 

“The selection is a very good one, and has the advantage of 


not only giving the name of the author of each passage quoted, 
but also its precise place in his works.""—Notes and Queries. 


London: WuIrraKeERr and Co. 





duced by Tropical Climates, Withcases. By George Robert 
Kowe. 16th edition, revised, fep 8vo swd 2s 6d. John 


Churchill 
Sr. Srernen’s: a Poem. Originally published in Blackwood's 
Magazine. Crsvoclis. W. Blackwood and Sons 

SAcNDERS—The Magistrates’ Year-LBook for 1860, _By Thomas 
William Saunders, Esq, Barrister-at-Law, Recorder of 
Falmouth. 12mo. cl 7s 6d. Crockford 

Scuoor Registers: Cheap Series.—No. 1. Register of Admis- 
sion, Progress, and Withdrawal. Royal 4to bds 2s. No. 2. 


Tongue. 


Second Thousand, cloth lettered, 1s. 6d. post free, 
HE THEORY and RACTICE of 
COMPOSITION: being an Analysis of our Vernacular 
By WILLIAM HUNTER, LL.D. 
“The student who would acquire a classical style, the mer- 


chant who would employ no ambiguity in his orders, and he 
who would maintain a facile and elegant correspondence with 
his friends ‘should s 
Practice of Composition. 


nd nights in studying *The Theory and 
'"— Ayr Observer. 
JAMES SANGSTER and Co., 36, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





Class Register of Attendance, Absence, and a 
- i 7 





Royal 4to swd 4d. No. 3. y of Att 
Payments. 4to bdsis9d. James Martin 
Scureveivs’ Lexicon in Greek and English (Valpy’'s) for the 
use of Colleges and Schools; to which is added a copious 
English and Greek Lexicon. Edited by the Rev J. R. Major. 
9th edit 8vo cl 10s 6d. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

SmitH—A Treatise on the Law of Master and Servant, in- 
cluding therein Masters and Workmimen in every description 
of trade and occupation. With an appendix of statutes. Ly 
Charles Manley Smith. 2nd edit 8vo clés, Sweet 
SmrrH—Good News for All. By James Smith, of Cheltenham 
(Cottage Library edit). 52mocl1s (Milner and Sowerby, 
Halifax.) Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

Sxiru—Sermons. By John Henry {Smith, 2nd edit, 2 vols 
er 8vo cl 12s. Hatchard and Co 

Trrompson—Supplement to the Gardening Book of Annuals: 
comprising concise but accurate descriptions of more than 
100 additional species. By William Thompson. 12mo swd 1s. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

Tuomson—Dictionary of Chemistry, with its applicat’ons to 
Mineralogy, Physiology, and the Arts. By Robert Dundas 
Thomson. With numerous illustrations. New edit cr 8vo 
cl 8s 6d. R. Griffin and Co My 
Topp—The Student's Manual. By the Rev. John Todd, With 
a preface by the Kev. J. Binney. New edit fep 8vo cl 2s 6d. 
Knight and Son 

ULtMan— For the Educated Laity: The Essence of Chris- 
tianity, described with reference to modern modes of inter- 
pretation. By Dr C. Ullman, Translated from the 4th 
German edition by the Rev J. Bleasdell. Cr 8vo cl 5s 6d. 
(W. Bremner, Manchester) Hatchard and Co 
VaNDENHOFF—Leaves from an Actor's Note-book, or Anec- 
dotes of the Green-room and Stage, at Home and Abroad. 
By George Vandenhoff (cheap edit). 12mo cl 2s 6d. John 
Camden Hotten 

ViLuiERs—The Life and Times of George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, from the original and authentic sources. 
Ry Mrs. Thomson. With a portrait. 3 vols post 8vo cl 31s 6d. 
Hurst and Blackett 

Vixnes—The New Pocket Latin Dictionary, in two parts. By 
W. BR. Vines. 32mo bound 4s 6d. Allman and Co 

VIoLet (The); or Select Poetry for all Times. 4th edit 18mo 
swd 6d. E. T. Whitfield 

VorunteerR (The) Rifle Corps Songster. 
Ramsay. 18mo, bds 6d. H. Lea. 

W ALKINGAME—Taplin's Improved Edition of Walkingame’s 
Tutor’s Assistant; for the use of schools: containing rules 
for working the various methods of calculation, with ques- 
tions under every respective title. To which is added: A 
New Method of extracting the Cube Root. New edition, 
By J. W. Taplin and Anthony Peacock. 12mo.cl 2s. C, H. 


Edited by Thomas 


Law. 
Warpen—A Familiar Forensic View of Man and Law. By 
Robert B. Warden. 8vo cl 12s. (Follett, Foster, and Co, 
Columbus) 8. Low, Son, and Co 
WasHiInGTon—Recollections and Private Memoirs of Washing- 
ton. By his adopted son, George Washington Parke Custis. 
With a Memoir of the Author by his Daughter, and illus- 
trated with explanatory notes by Benson J, Lossing. Illus. 
roy 8vo cll5s.. (Derby and Jackson, New York) 8S. Low, 
Son, and Co 
Wartts—Divine and Moral Songs for Children. By the Rev. 
Isaac Watts. Illustrated, fep 8vo cl swd 6d. Routledge and 
Cc 


oO 
WenrsTER—Notes of Lectures on the New Testament. By 
George Webster. 8voclés. J. W. Parker and Son 
Weir—Bisnorp—Animals, their Pictures, Habits, and Uses. 
the illustrations from the pencil of Harrison Weir; the 
verses and descriptions by James Bishop. Mounted on can- 
vas, 4to cl 5s. Dean and Son. 
Wuarrenkap—Wild Sports in the South; or, the Camp Fires 
of the Everglades. By Charles E. Whitehead. With illns- 
trations, er 8vocl 7s 6d. (Derby and Jackson, New York) 
8. Low, Son, and Co 
Woman's Temptation; a novel, Fdited by the Ion. Mrs. 
Ralph Dutton. 3 vols post 8vo cl 31s Gd) Hurst and Blackett 
Wricut—Deafness, and Diseases of the Ear. The fallacies of 
the present treatment exposed, and remedies suggested, 
From the experience of half a century. By W. Wright. 
Post 8vo cl 10s 6d. J.C. Newby. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


A SUBSCRIBER FOR THR LAST S1tx Yrars.—The only artist of 
the name within our Knuwledge is now alive. He is an 
engraver of reputation, but has painted, we believe, a few 
victures, What the valne of these may be we cannot say ; 
yut should recommend you to take the opinion of some 
respectable picture-dealer upon that point. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HE SCALE of CHARGES for 
ADVERTISEMENTS inthe CRITIC is as follows: 























Four Lines, or Thirty Words .............00ss000 6 
Each additional Line (about Ten Words) .. 006 
Half Column 110 60 

210 0 








Whole Column. ........... 








IGNOR AUGUSTO VIANESI’S NEW 
and POPULAR COMPOSITIONS.—Songs: La Farfalla, 
2s.: 11 Gondoliere, 2s.; Padre nostro, che sei ne’ cieli, 1s. 6d. ; 
L’anello e la Ciarpa, 1s. 6d. ; Il Merciajnolo, 2s. ; Il Tramonto, 
ls. 6d.; La Rosa dei Sepoicri, 1s. 6d. Pianoforte Solos: Une 
‘Tarantelle de Plus, 4s. ; Venezia, Mazurka, 3s. Post free. 
London: C. LonsDALF, 26. Old Kond-street, 


AVLENSOGRAFIC GERMAN 
SUNDAY PAPER: for the realisation of a Universal 
Language. Yearly Subscription (post free), 14. 
Dresden: Heinrich Frh. v. Gablenz. Agency for Great Bri- 











8vo cl gilt. 6s. Ward and Lock. 
OsnoRNE—The Colloquies of Edward Osborne. Citizen and 
Clothmaker, of London. | By ye Author of “ Mary PowelL” 


Third edit fep 8vo cl 2s 6d. ‘A; Hall, Virtue and Co 


tain, the Colonies, America, &c.: H. Bender, Foreign Book- 
seller, and Agent for all Continental Newspapers, 8, Little 





tion de M. Duruy, formatin-12, breché, en vente: 


ISTOIRE UNIVERSELLE, publiée par 


une Société de Professeurs et de Savans, sous la direc- 


- 


@ecoccanescoenaness™ 





La terre et Lhoimme, par A. Maury. 
Chronologie universelle, par C. Dreys 
Histoire ancienne, par J. Guillemi 
Histoire grecque, par V. Duruy .... 
Hlistoire romaine, par V. Duruy . 
Histoire de France, par V. Durny, 2 vo 
Histoire d’ Angleterre, par J. A. Fleury, 2 vol. 
Histoire d'Ltalie, par J. Zeller ......ccceeee 
Histoire des Etats scandinaves, par / 
Histoire des Arabes, par M. Sédillot... 
Histoire du Portugal, par A. Bouchot 
Histoire de la littérature greeque, par } 
Histoire de la littérature romaine, par m 
Histoire de la litttérature francaise, par M. J.Demogeot 4 
HacHetteE and Co., 18, K Lung Witienn-sivent, London 


















YOPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS, Published 
by L. HACHETTE and Co., 18, King William-street, 






























Strand, 

Charles XIL 1s. 6d. 
Telemaque Is. 3d. 
Louis XLV. sadeiegiiinns asian 2s, 6d. 
Noel and Chapsal’s French Grammar....... . Is. 6d, 
Exercises ..... Is. 6d. 

Cesar with Latin Notes w. Is. 6d. 
Horace with Latin NOtes......cccsccsssssssscsrceresscereesee 18. 6d 
Virgil with Latin Notes 2s. Od. 
Chapsal's Models of French Literature, Prose...... 38. 0d. 
The Same, Poetry 3s. Od. 

La Fontaine's Fables....... aupasstetatesvetec aie, Ole 


All strongly bound in boards. 





r 7 7 
OOK BINDING.—BOOKBINDING 
- Executed in the MONASTIC, RENAISSANCE, 
GROLIER, and ILLUMINATED—in every style of  su- 
perior finish, by English and foreign workinen.—JOSEPH 
ZAEHNSDURF, English and Foreign Bookbinder, 930, 
Brydges-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


ESSEY’S MARKING INK.—Established 

in 1838,—An intense black, unaltered by washing. See 
Dr. Ure’s testimonial at the Proprietor’s, 97, High-street, Mary- 
lebone, London, Sold at 1s, per bottle by all Chemists and 
Stationers. 


JAPER and ENVELOPES, the cheapest 


honse in the kingdom.—Useful cream-laid note, five 
quires for 6d.; super thick do., five quires for 1s, ; commer- 
cial do., 3s. 6d. per ream; super thick cream envelopes, 6d. per 
100; large blue do., 4s. 6d. per 1,000, or 10,000 for 42s, 6d. ; straw 
aper, 2s. 6d. ; sermon, 48.; foolscap, 6s. 6d. per ream ; black- 
ordered note, five quires for 1s.; copy books, 12s., 18s., and 218 
per gross. A really good steel pen, 1s, 3d. per gross. A sample 
packet, contaimng upwards of fifty specimens of paper and 
envelopes, together with illustrated catalogue, sent (post free) 
for six stamps. Orders over 20s. carriage paid to the country. 
Copy address — PARTRIDGE and COZENS, Manufac- 


turing Stationers, 1, Chancery-lane, and 192, Fleet-street, 
E.C. 

r y . . 
j HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT ? 

is athought often occurring to literary minds, public 

characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An imme- 
diate answer to the inquiry may be obtained, on application to 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, Mark-lane, London. R. B. is 
enabled to execute every description of Printing on very ad- 
vantageous terms, his office being furnished wish a large and 
choice assortment of ‘TYPES, STEAM PRINTING MACHINES, 
HYDRAULIC and other Presses, and every modern improve- 
ment m the printing art. A SpectmeN Boox of Tyres, and 
information for authors, sent on application, by 

{ICHARD BARRETT, 13, Mark-lane, London. 


J AMADIO’S STUDENTS’ BOX of 
* MICROSCOPIC PREPARATIONS, containing six 
dozen beautiful specimens in polished mahogany box, fitted 
with racks, brass lock and key, &c., produced under 
J. AMADLO’S immediate superintendence, specially adapted 
for the Student, Price 3/, 18s. 6d. 

MICROSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHIC NOVELTIES; now 
ready, Dr. Livingstone, Cardinal Wiseman, Charles Dickens, 
Albert Smith, Miss Amy Sedgwick, Ecce Homo, Paul preach- 
ing at Athens, St. Paul's Cathedral, Houses of Parliament, 
The dl. Bank Note, Smuggler’s Watching, Windsor Castle, 
Congratulation, Interior of Highland Home, View of Dover, 
Sheepwashing, The Corsairs’ Tale, ‘The Death of Ananias, 
2s. 6d, each, or post free for 32 stamps. 

GREAT EASTERN.—Microscopic Photographs of the Great 
Eastern, post free on receipt of 32 stamps. 

MICROSCOPES from 10s. 6d. to 120 guineas. 
J. AMADLO'S IMPROVED COMPOUND MICRO- 
SCOPES, 2i/. 12s, 6d.; Students’, 32. 13s. 6d. 

“Both these are from Amadio, of Throgmorton-street, and 
are excellent of their kind, the more expensive one especially. 
—Household Words, No. 345. 

J. AMADIO’S BOTANICAL MICROSCOPE, packed in 
mahogany case, with three powers, condenser, pincers,and two 
slides, will show the animatlcula in water, price 18s. 6d. 

The Field newspaper, under the gardening department, 
gives the following valuable testimony: “It is maryvellously 
cheap, and will do eversthing which the lover of nature can 
wish it to accomplish, either at home or in the open air."— 
June 6, 1857. 

7. THROGMORTON-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

Just published, Second Edition, an Illustrated and Descrip- 

tive Catalogue, containing the names of 1500 micruscopic ob- 

















Fstablished twenty years. 











Newport-street, Leicester-square, London, W.C. Specimen 
copies sent (gratis) on application, 





jects, post free for six stainps. 
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PRINCIPAL NEW WORKS AND NEW 


A LIST OF THE 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


Marcu 24ra, 1860. 


EDITIONS 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Bateman’s Lire or Bisoov Wirson. 
M'Cuinrock’s VoyAGce or “Tue Fox.” 
THe MAN oF THE PEOPLE, By W. Howirt. 
M'‘Cosn’s Inrurrions oF THE Mryp. 
TarouGH Tyron to Venice, By Mrs. Haut. 
Brocrapuigs, py Lorp Macautay. 
Memoik anp Remains or W. C. Roscoe. 
Russevu's Diary 1n INDIA. 

Lorp Exery’s Mission to CHINA. 

OweEy’'s PALZONTOLOGY, 

Lire AND LETTERS OF SCHLEIERMACHER. 
Cryron, BY Sir J. Emerson TENNENT. 
BENGALA, BY Mrs. Vipat. 

Brown's SERMONS ON THE DIVINE LIFE. 
History oF Henry IV., py M. W. Freer. 
Kont's Travets round LAKE SUPERIOR. 
TRANSFORMATION, BY N. HAWTHORNE. 
Passinc THouGuts, BY Miss SEWELL. 
Nortnern Arrica, py G. W. Cooke. 
Berore Conaress, By E. B. Browninc. 
Tuscany IN 1859, By T. A. TroLuopr. 
M‘Leon’s TRAVELS IN EAsTERN AFRICA. 
Tae MinisTer’s Woornc, By Mrs, Srowe. 
RoBertson ON THE CORINTHIANS, 
VauGcnan’s ENGLISH REVOLUTIONS. 
TRAVELS IN Morocco, &c., By Mrs. Murray. 
A Lire ror A Lire, By Dinan M. MuLock. 
DarkwWIN ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES. 
REMINISCENCES OF ASSHETON SMITH. 

A Tae or Two Citizs. 

MIscELLANIES, BY CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
Sevr-Hetp, By SAMUEL SMILEs. 
Texnyson’s IDYLLS or THE KiNG. 

Miss NicgutrinGa.e’s Nores on Nursinc. 
Doran's Princes or WALEs. 

Say AnD Sea, BY ExizAberH WETHERELL. 
Opes or Horace, By THEoporRE Martin. 
Tut West Inpies, ny ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Peaks, Passes, AND GLACIERS. 

JuLtaAn Home, by F. W. Farrar. 

Masson's Lire or MILTON, 

Science 1n THEoLocy, By A. S. FARRAR. 
Bowrinc's Puicippine Isianps. 

O_p FrieNDs, BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 
Burcoy's Memoir or P. F. Tyrier. 

Tue Two Sicriies, By JuttiA KAVANAGH. 
Tue Litrrte Beauty, By Mrs. Grey. 
Mayseu's Limits or Reticious THoucnr. 
Secreran’s Lire or Ropert Newson. 
Kineo's IrautAN VALLEYS OF THE ALPs. 
MADEMOISELLE Mori: aA TALE OF Rome. 
Wuat ts Revenation? sy F, D. Maurice. 
ManrsuMan’s Lire or Carey. 

Ketty's Lire 1n Vicrorta. 

Seven Years, By JULIA KAVANAGH. 
CANTERBURY SERMONS, BY A. P. STANLEY. 
Wuire’s History oF FRANCE. 

Hotmsy House, By Wayte MELVILLE. 
Hamitton's Lecrures on METAPHYSICS. 
Howirt's History oF THE UNITED STATES. 
BLAKESLEY's RESIDENCE IN ALGERIA. 

Oxp Leaves, By W. H. WILLs. 

Huca Miiuer'’s Lectures on GEOLOGY. 
Lire or M, A. SCHIMMELPENNINCK. 
TRAVELS IN Peru, By S. S. HILL. 

Grorrry HamMiyn, By Henry KiNGsLeyr. 
Quaxenism, BY J..S. RoUNTREE. 
CORRESPONDENCE OF Sir GEORGE Rose. 
Tut Pecutium, BY T. Hancock. 

THe Queen or Hearts, By W. CoLirys. 
Bastiat’s Ponirican Economy. 

GREYMORE, A Srory or Country Lire. 











RECREATIONS OF A Country Parson. 
‘THorspury's Lire In Spain. 
PALLESKE’s LIFE OF SCHILLLER. 
Mackay's TRAVELS IN AMERICA. 
AGainst WIND AND TIDE. 

HorrMan’s Earty Curisttanity. 
Parpor’s Episopes oF Frexcu History. 
KANrE's WANDERINGS OF AN ARTIST. 
MISREPRESENTATION, BY A. H. Drury. 
WHEWELL’s Puitosopuy or Discovery. 
MEMORIALS OF THE DucHEss RENEE. 
RicHARDSON'’s TRAVELS IN Morocco. 
Wuicu 1s Wuica? By R. B. Broucu. 
MvuLLEn’s Hinpu PuiLosopny. 

Yonce's Lire or WELLINGTON. 

Twetve Years’ RESIDENCE IN CHINA. 
Pepen, THE Propuet, py A. M. Browy. 
Ficute’s ContrivutTions To PHiLosorpuy. 
Kyicut’s History oF ENGLAND. 
Osborne's CRUISE IN JAPANESE WATERS. 
Tne CURATE AND THE RE 
Raw .inson’s Bampron LEecTURES. 
HerzEN’s Memorrs oF CATHERINE II. 
GossE’s LETTERS FROM ALABAMA. 
WHEN TIE SNow FALts. 
Dickson's Uniry or THE SCIENCES. 
Srory oF THE Lire or STEPHENSON. 

A Lapy’'s Tour rounp Monte Rosa. 

Avmost A HEROINE. 

Forses’s NarurAL History oF THE SEAS. 
Tue Season Ticket, BY Sam SLICK. 

Count Cavour, By Basin H. Cooper. 
Wuite’s NORTHUMBERLAND AND THE BORDER. 
Ertn-Go-Bracu, sy W. H. MAXweE.t. 
JOWETY ON THE THESSALONIANS. New Edit. 
Tne Great TrisuLaTiox, By Dr. CuMMING. 












| TROLLoPE’s DecabDE Or ITALIAN WOMEN. 


Senior's JounNAL KEPT IN TURKEY. 
THe Earu’s Cepars. 

KinGstey's Goop News or Gop. 
Hamitron’s Memoirs or JAMES WILSON. 
Exvuts’s Visirs To MapaGAscar. 
MILLER's T¥sTIMONY OF THE Rocks. 
Memorrs OF THE DUCHESS OF ORLEANS. 
We Lp's Pyreneks From WeEsr To Easv. 
Tue Berrrams, By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
PALEY's EVIDENCES. EDITED BY WHATELY. 
Hopson’s Twe_ve YEARS IN INDIA, 
MbLLHAUSEN’s CENTRAL AMERICA. 
THomson’s RuestpENCE IN PALESTINE. 
Sytvan Hout’s DauGHrer. 

WaALpoLe’s Latest JOURNALS, 

Civiuisep America, BY T. C. GRATTAN. 
DavENrort Dunn. 

Reppine’s Remtniscences OF CAMPBELL. 

Six Years tn Russrta, BY AN ENGutsu Lapy. 
Tue Semi-Deracuep House. 

Leicgn Hunt's AutonioGrapHy. Netw Edit. 
Tue ScourtnG or THE Wuire Horse. 

De Quincey'’s Works. 

Acyes Hoperoun, BY Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Reviews, Essays, &c., py M. F. Ossout. 
Trust AND TRIAL, By Mary Howirr. 






| MorGan’s Mind OF SHAKSPERE. 


WHEWELL’s DIALOGUES OF PLATO. 


| SHAKESPEARE Papers By W. MAGINN. 


| Frienps 1x Councit. 


CoLporrace, BY Mrs. W. Fison. 
BuckniLu’s PsycHoLoGy or SHAKSPERE. 
Masson's BririsH Nove Lists. 

Tue Two Parus, by Joun Ruski. 
Ropertson’s LECTURES AND ADDRESSES. 
New Series. 








Tue VoyYAGE or ‘Tue Lapy.’ 
Yes anp No.— Avam Bepe. 
Memoirs oF WILLIAM BreckForp. 
Domenecn’s ADVENTURES IN TEX 
Every Man nis Own TruMPETER. 

THE Roman Question, By E. ABovrt. 
Smpkisson’s Lire op WAGNER. 

LETTERS FROM CHINA, BY G. W. Cooke. 
Lucy Crorron, By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

Our Home.ess Poor. 

CanrLyY.Le’s FREDERICK THE SECOND. 

A JourNnEY Due Nortu, By G. A. SALA. 
What witt He po wirna Ir? 

Tne Misstinc Luyx, py L. N. R. 

Guizot’s Memoirs oF HIs Own TIME. 
Tiromson’s New ZEALAND. 

Reauities oF Paris Lire. 

Buckwe's Civiuisation In ENGLAND. 

Von Tempsky’s TRAVELS IN Mexico. 
Rounp THE Sora, By Mrs. GASKELL. 

THe Oxrorp Museum, By J. Ruskin. 
Ropertson’s BroGrapiy oF BECKET. 
Troyson’s VoyYAGE TO JAPAN. 

Too Mucn Aone, sy F. G. Trarrorp. 
Ketiy’s Proverss or ALL NATIONS. 
TuLLocn’s LEADERS OF THE REFORMATION, 
THE OXoNIAN IN THELEMARKEN. 
Srraicut Forwarp, sy F. C. Lerroy. 
GEOLOGY IN THE GARDEN. 

Srapceron'’s Lire or CANNING. 
Wuiresipe’s Iraty. A New Edition. 
Friars Woop Post-OFFice. 

Essays, By Davin Masson. 

Froupe’s History or ENGLAND. 

THe WEAVER'S FaMILy. 

PicTuRES AND PANELS, BY Dr. Doran. 
MvrrHEAp’s Lire or JAMES WATT. 
llonesty 1s THE Best Poticy. 

Locke AND SYDENHAM, BY Dr. J. Brown. 
Napier’s Lire or GENERAL NaPIER. 
FROEBEL's TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AMERICA, 
Poems, BY THE AUTHOR or “Jonn Ha.irax.” 
Essays, By WALTER BaGEnort. 

Buunt’s EArty Curistian CHURCH. 
Runa Lire 1x BENGAL. 

Tue Wanverer, bY OwEN MEREDITH. 
DouGLas ON Forrirication. 

Brtacmont’s Lire or WELLINGTON. 

A LirrLe Tour In IneLANp. 

Tue Buriep Tiray, by F. LErrcntip. 
Cuters or Parties py D. O. Mappyy. 
Forster's BioGraruicar Essays. 
RECOLLECTIONS, BY SAMUEL RoGERs. 

By tHe SKA, By Epmunp SANDARS, 
ScoTLAND IN THE MIDDLE AGEs. 

Corayba, BY Exnxesr Jones, 

Mutr’s Norres oN ARCHITECTURE. 

Beacu Ramses, py J. G. Francts. 

Raccep Homes ano How to Menp THem. 
THE GospEL in BurMAn, BY Mrs. WYLIE. 
Lennox’s Picrures or SrortinG Lire. 
SCHIMMELPENNINCK’S PRINCIPLES OF BEAUTY, 
Bisser's SrReNGtu OF NATIOoNs. 

Barn ON THE Emotions AND THE WILL. 
Sermons, By E. Paxton Hoop. 





Ss. 





| Gururik’s INHERITANCE OF THE SAINTS. 
| CONYBEARE AND Howsoy’s St. Pavt. 


Logic 1x TuroLoey, By IsAac TayLor. 


| Gusse’s EVENINGS AT THE MICROSCOPE. 


Man AND HIS DWELLING PLACE. 
Hoare on THE Book oF GENESIS. 
M‘CAUSLAND’s JERUSALEM AND ROME. 


The widest possible circulation continues to be given to every Work of acknowledged merit or general interest in 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, RELIGION, TRAVEL, AND THE HIGHER CLASS OF 


FICTION. 





THE PRESENT RATE OF INCREASE EXCEEDS ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND VOLUMES PER ANNUM. 





SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


FIRST-CLASS COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, 


TWO GUINEAS AND UPWARDS, ACCORDING 


REQUIRED. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford-Street, London, and Cross-Street, Manchester. 


TO THE NUMBER OF 


VOLUMES 
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EPOSIT, ASSURANCE and DIS- 
COUNT BANK.—FIVE PER CENT. on sums for fixed 
periods or at seven days’ notice, or Three per Cent. at Call. 
G. H. LAW, Manager. 
Offices, 5, Cannon-strect West, E.C. 


r.O INVESTORS.—The Consols_ “Capital 
Stock is a medium for employing and improving Large or 

Small Sums of Money in connexien with Government Secu- 
rities. The Stock is issued by the Consols Insurance Asso- 
aiation, 429, Strand, London, incorporated pursuant to Act of 
Parliament. 

Investments hear five per cent. per annum interest, receiv- 
able montlily, if desired 

Full particul ars may be obtained on application to 

THOMAS H BAYLIS, Managing Director. _ 





BEN _NETT’S W ATCHES, 65 and 64, 


Cheapside, in gold and silver, in great variety, of every 
construction and price, from 3 to 60 guineas, Every watch 
skilfully examined, and its correct performance guaranteed. 
Free and safe per post. 

Money orders to Jonn Bennett, Watch Manufactory, 
65 and 64, Cheapside. 




















MHE I BEST and CHE >APEST ‘TEAS and and 
COF F EES in England are to be obtained of PITILLIPS 
and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William-street, City. 
_& od strong useful Tea, 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., 38, and 4s,; rich 
3s, d., 88. 10d.. and 4s. Pure Coffees, 1s., 1s. 2d., 
s. 6d., and 18. 8. 
fee to the value of 49s. sent carriage free to any 
tion or market-town in England. A price current 
ree. Sugars at market prices. All goods carriage free 
within eight miles of the City. 
_ 
a ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA, 
* THE LEAF NOT COVERED WITH COLOUR, 
Stronc, Ricu, and Fcii-FLAVouRED Tea is thus secured, 
as importing it before the Chinese corer it with colour makes 
it impossible for any brown low-priced autumn leaves to be 
made to appear like the best, and passed off to the consumer 
ttahigh price. Price 3s, 8d., 4s., and 4s. 4d. ver Ib., in Packets. 
PURSELL, 80, Cornhill, and 119, Cheapside; Exp we t, 227, 
FOULD, 198, Oxford-st.; WOLFE, 75, Paul's; 
, Bayswater; Biiss, Brompton; ‘asian sarns- 
MILLARD, Camden-town ; Jounstox, Charing- 
i hs yo st. phere Hi vckney: DELL, 
: BALLAR Hammersmith : GALLOWAY, isiington: 
GorrunG, Kentish-t own = P imlico; Lucas, Bridge-st.. West- 
minster; Pea, Notting-hill; McCasn, Stratford; RED, Rus- 
sell-square; DoDson, 98, Blackman-st. ; HorNiMAn’s Agents 
inevery town, 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.—METALLIC PEN 
MAKER TO THE QUEEN (by Royal Command). 


. r . 
JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 
e to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institu- 
the i blic generally that, by a novel application of 
unrivalled 3 Machinery for making Steel Pens and in ac- | 
cordance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has intro- 
aces i a new series of his useful productions, which for 
excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all, 
cheapness in price, he believes will ensure universal approba- 
bation, and cefy competition. Each Pen bears the impress 
of his name as a guarantee of quality; and they 
put up in the usual style of boxes, containing one 
each, with lab2! outside, and the fac-simile of his si \ 
At the request of persons extensively engaged in tu 
_has introduced his Ww Alt RANTE D sc HO‘ ML 
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being of atten re nt Penson of flexibility, ‘and w ‘ith fine, me 
and broad points, suitable fer the various kinds of Writing 
taught in Schools.—Sold Retail by all Stationers, Book- 

other respectable Dealers in Steel Pens.— 
and wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the 
Graham-street; 96, New-street, Birmingham; No. 
$1, ie in-street, New York; and at 87, Gracechurch-street, 
London. 


PR 
S ~ 


Pelissier, 
















—_OVERC OATS.—The Volunteer 


30s.: the Victor, 25s.; the Inverness, 25s.; the 
Ke : re adv -made or made to order. The Forty- 
ng Su its, made to order from Scotch Heather and | 
Cheviot q weeds and “las, all wool and thoroughly shrank, 
by B. BENJAMIN, Merchant and F amily Tailor, 74, Regent- 
street, W. eee a ' designs, and directions for self-measure- 
ment sent free. N A perfect fit guaranteed. 


F ENDERS STOVE S, FIRE- TRON Ss, and 
: CHIMNE p TEC ES.— suyers of the above are re= 
anested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM S. BUR- 
TON'’S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortinent 
of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-pieces, Fire-irons, and | 















General Ironmongery as cannot be approached elsewhere, 
either for vari iety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness 
kman B 









of hij ht stoves, with “ormolu ornaments 
an vo sets of | lis, to 830. 10s. ; : bronzed fend ers, With 
standards, 7s. to 5/. is 2/. o1lhn;d », With 
rich ormolu ornaments to 18/7 ; chimney-pieces, 





trom 1/. 8s. to 807.3 fire-irons, a i 2s. Sd. the set to 41. 4s, 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with 
radiating hearth plates. 
YEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— | 
w I1.L1 AM S. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW: | 
ROOMS, devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY | 












of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is 
t once the k t Soo pc an i most varied ever submitted to 
he pu ced at prices proportionate with those that 


ahi nN 
ed to > m ike his ests ablishinent the most distinguished 





12s, 67. to £20 Os. eax 
. && Od. to ; i one | 

OM ve Gs, Od.to 7 7s. each | 
"G ‘UL other Kinds at the same rate.) | 

Pure Colza Oil.. x 4s. Od. per gallon. | 


pss C OV ERS “and. HOT WATER! 
DISHES, in every material, in great variety, and of | 
b est and most r patterns, Tin dish covers, | 
» set of six: block tin, 12s. 3d. to 27s. the set of six; 
3, 358. 67. to 628. 6d. the set. Britannia 
yer-plated handles, 32. 11s. to 82. 8s. 
a, 107. to 162. 10s, the set; block tin hot 
r wells for gravy, 12s. to 30s.; Britannia 
metal, 22s. to ; electro-plated on nickel, full size, 11Z. lls. 


-_ = | 
Witt sLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL | 
RNISHING TRON MONGERY CATALOGUE may | 
be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 460 | 
Nl str: ations of his illim ited Stock of Electro and Sheffield | 
t : j nd Britannia Metal good 
and ‘Hot- -water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
yieces. Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns aud 
Kettles. Tea-trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and Toilet 
Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, bedroom 
, i sts of Prices and Plans of the S 
Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2, and 3, New- 
5, and 6, Perry’s-place, London. 
Established 1820. 

























Dish-covers | 















Show-ro ‘ 
saan-aieeets and 4, 








teen large | 


} 88, Albemarle-street, Piccadilly. 


+ r ~ TIN 
\ INE no LONGER an EXPENSIVE 

LUXURY.—REDUCED DUTIES.—European Wines: 
Ports, 24s. per doz. ; Sherries, 20s, ; Clarets, 18s. ; Copmpaane, 
34s.; South African Ports and Sherries, 2s. Spirits: Cognac 
Brandy, 20s. per gallon; Hollands, ¢ per doz. ; Colantal 
Brandy, 15s. per gallon. Terms, Cash. = ANDRE EW and 
HUGHES, 27, Cratched-friars, Mark-lane, _ EAC 


URE WINES of PORTUGAL and 
SPAIN at REDUCED TARIFF. Criterion Port and | 
Sherry, 34s. per dozen, botties included, Pint sample of each 
forwarded on receipt of forty-two stamps. French and other 
wines of every description. Sparkling Champagne (very fine) 
40s, per dozen. ‘Terms cash ; country orders to be accompa-, 
nied by a remittance.— WILLIAMS and Co., 23, Birehin-lane, 
Cornhill, F.C. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &e, : 


GPICED BREAKFAST TONGUES, 73d. 


each, or 3s. 6d. per half-dozen. Cheddar Loaf Cheese, 

73d. and 83/7. per Ib Osborne’s Peat-smoked Breakfast 

Sacon, 837. per lb. by the half-side. Butters in_pertection at 

reasonable rates. Asaving of 15 per cent. is effected by the | 

purchaser at this establishment on all first-class provisions, 
Packages gratis. 

OSBORNE'S CHEESE WAREHOUSE, Osborne House, 

8A, Ludgate-hill, near St. Paul's, E.C. 


FANDSOME BRASS and IRON BED- 


STEADS.—TIFAL and SON'S Show Rooms contain a 
large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both for Home 
Use and for Tropical Climates ; handsome Tron Bedsteads with 
Brass Mountings and eleg: antly japanned; Plain Tron Bed- 
steads for Servants ; every description of Wood Bedstead that 
is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut Tree Woods, 
Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with Bedding and Fur- 
niture complete, as well as every description of Bedroom 
Furniture. = 

EAL and SON'S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, containing designs and Prices of 100 
Jedsteads, as well as of 150 different Articles of BED-ROOM 
FURNITURE. sent free by post. HEAL and SON, Bedstead, 
Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Totten- 


ham-court-road, W. 
ILS, SOAPS, ‘and CANDLES. — The 
Original Depot for Lille Colza Oil of the purest imnor- 
tation, 4s. Gd. per gallon in any quantity; Household Ycllow 
Soaps, 56s., 40s., 448., 468., and 48s. per cwt.. the most durabie 
soaps in the trade; Store Dip Candles, 73d. perlb.; Wax 
Wick Moulds, 83d. per Ib.; Price’s Composites, 8d., 9d., 10d., 
and lid. perlb, Lists free on application, Town deliveries 
daily, per own carts.—WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 16, 
Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C., London. 
Five pounds | worth of "goods railway fr ee. 


KEATING 7S COD LIVER OIL.—The 


Pale Newfoundland, pure and tasteless; the Light 
Brown, cheaper and of good qualitv. The demand fur these 
oils, most highly recommended for their medicinal properties, 
has so greatly increased, that Mr. Keating, being anxious to 
bring them within the reach ofall classes, now imports direct, 
the Pale from: Newfoundland and the Brown from the Nor- 
wegian Islands. The Pale may be had in half-pints, is. 6d, | 

3. 25. 6d. quarts 4s. 6d. The Licht Brown, in pints, | 

3; quarts, 3s,—At79, St. Pant s-churchyard, London. 


ROBINSON'S PATENT BARLEY, for 


making quickly, and at small cost, superior Rarley 
Water; recommended as a sunmer drink, cooling in fevers, or 
sd  aemeaee nursing, and eminently nutritious as Infants’ 
ood, 

ROBINSON'S PATENT GROATS, the most esteemed and 
best known preparation for making pure gruel; persons of 
weak digestion or constipative habit would derive benefit from 
its use, 

ROBINSON'S PURE SCOTCH OATMEAL, for Porridge 
and Oatcake. The analysis of oatmeal proves it to be a 
strengthening food, and from its blood and bone making 
principle is especially recommended for youth.—ROBINSON, 

sELLVILLE, and Co., Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion- 


street, Holborn. Established 1764. 
B RITISH COLLEGE of HEALTH, 

B EUSTON-ROAD, LONDON. 

FOREIGN GENERAL AGENTS, duly APPOINTED for 
the SALE of MORISON’S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL 
MEDICINES: 

Anstralia . 
Bavaria. 
Raltimor 
aarbadoes 
Barcelona... 



































Mr. Charlwood. 

Mr. Gavrhos. 

d. C. French and Son. 
Collymore and Gill 
Miret and Cuyas. 
























Brody Mr. Kornfeld. 
Carthagena ... Mr. Cauto. 
Calcutta. Mr. R. Chill. 





Mr. Ward. 
Mr. Stamps 
Michaelsei and Holm. 


e Breton 
Cc onst: antinople 
Copenha 





Cracow Mr. Muldrer. 
F'sinore Mr. Steenberg. 
France Mr. Moulin, 
Germany and Austriz Mr. Berek. 
Gibraltar Mr. Roberts. 





Mr. Cochrane. 

My. M‘Kinlay. 

Mr. Krauskopf. 
Mr. Henderson. 
Miss Kington. 

R. L. Pereira, Esq. 
Mr. Togno, 

Mr. Trudeau. 

Mr. Parris. 

Firth, Pond, and Co. 
Wim. Wagner, E 89. 


Guernsev 
Halitax (N.S. 
Hamburg. 
Tonduras 
Jamaica 
ro ea 








se ral 
New Zealand 
New York 
__ Odessa. 


x 

EE TH. aie her Majes ty’s Royal Letters 
Patent, for Painless Tooth and Stump “Extraction by 
Congelation.—Mr. B. BETHELL, Surgeon-Dentist, 38, Albe- 
marle-street, Piccadilly, guarantees, with this invalua ble 

patent, per immunity from pain or the least inconvenien: 

during an operation hitherto so dreaded. The Society of Art 
at Edinburgh having held a meeting on the 28th of Marc h 
last to investigate the invention of painless tooth extraction 
by congelation, a committee was appointed, and they report 
that a lady had thirteen teeth extracted in their presence in 
less than two minutes, several of which were sound, and 
firmly attached to the sockets: also a gentleman had seven 
teeth extracied from the lower jaw, and in iess time; both 
patients stated that, with the exception of feeling a slight un- | 
not the — pain was felt during the operation. | 
“Arti ficial Teeth. pote supy his Peet Mineral Teeth, | 
fit » re 
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ple of self-adhesion, without 
g to the wearer the 
pronounced perfect | 
the natural teeth. 
Consultation 
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| COMPRESSIBLE, and the best i 


KEEP YOUR shee 3 FREE FROM MICE AND 
PARROWS. 


BARBER IR’S POISON VED WHEAT kills 


Mice and Sparrows on the spot.—In 1¢., 2d., 4@., and 8d, 
packets, with directions and testimonials. No risk nor 
damage in ig this Wheat about. From a single packet 
hundreds of inice and sparrows are found dead. Agents: 
BARCLAY and Sons, 95, Farringdon-street; W. Sutron and 
Co., Bowech irehyard; B. Yares ant Co., 25, Budge-row, 
London, i sold by all Drv gists, Grocers, &e., throughout 
the United Kingdom.—Barber’s Poisoned Wheat Works, 
Ipswich, removed from Eye, Suffolk. 


TAWwTN " , 2 
{ FAL ANIC INSTITUTE, 52, Euston- 
road, N.W., late of 31, Strand.—These rooms have been 
opened under the superintendence of registered qualified 
al men, for the iegit ip ite application of Galvanisin ia 
ent of nervous diseases, paralysis, rheumatism, 
ligestion, &. Hours of attendance, 12 to 5 (Sun- 
p venta ever 
Second I 




















ion of Smellie’s Work on Electro-Galvanism, 
3 by post, 2s, 8d. 
ary Mea ical Attend: 





t Mr. J. SMELLIE, Surgeon. 


Gu "EN AWAY.—NERVOUSNESS: Its 


Cause and Cure. A New Medical Guide, written by a 
Physician for the Self-Cure of Nervousuess, Indigestion, &@ 
Free by post to any address on receipt of a stamped directed 
envelope. Adress to Mr. Surru, 8, Burton Crescent, Tavis- 
tock-sqyuare, London, W.C. 


A BOOK ON DIET FOR INVALIDS SENT GRATIS TO 
TUE AFFLICTED. 

PERSON having been afflicted for many 
+ years with CONSUMPTIVE SYMPTOMS, nervous- 
ness, indigestion, and other distressing disorders of a very 
serious nature, and incapacitated for the pleasures or business 
of life, will send information of the treatment by which he 
hecame restored to perfect health, on receipt of a stamped 
directed envelope, addressed to G. E., Esq., No. 10, Regent's 
Park-road, L ondon. 


l O YOU WANT LUXURIAN Y, HAIR, 

WHISKERS, &c. ?—Dr. RUSSELL'S LIXIVENE, an 
elegantly pertumed toilet compound, is guaranteed to produce 
Moustachios, Whiskers, Eyebrows, &c., in two or three weeks, 
strengthen weak hair, prevent its falling off, check greynessin 
all its stages, restore the orizinal colour, and reproduce the 
hair in baldn from whatever cause, and at any age. Price 
2s,, sent anvwhere, free_by post, on receipt of 24 penny 
stamps, by Dr. RUSSELL, 1, Raglan-street, Kentish-town, 
London. 


i RES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
\ WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Dr. THOMSON’S celebrated 
MEI »Y has been successful in curing thousands of cases, 
oar is inplic able to every variety of SINGLE or DOUBL E 
iU CR however bad ‘or Jong-standing, in male or female 
of any age, causing no inconvenience in its use, and doing 
away with any further necessity for wearing trusses, &c. Sent 
post fr on receipt of 7s. 6d. iu ostage stamps or post-ofiice 
order, by Dr. RALPH THOMSON, 28, Clarence-road, Kentish- 
town, ydon.—Attendance daily, except Sunday, from 11 till 
12 o'el An explanatory book and testimonials sent, post 
free, for six penny stamps. 
r ry TATT 1. 
OCKLE’S AN'TIBILIOUS PILLS.—To 
remove or avert the symptoms of indigestion consequent 
on irre gul ty of diet. torpid liver trom sedentary oc ecupation 
or residence in tropical climates, COCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS 
PILLS, which have stood the test of public opinion for 
upwards of half a century, are highly recommended for their 
mild apc tonic, and aromatic properties, and forthe power 
they possess in equalising the secretion of the liver and 
strengthening the digestive organs. Prepared only by James 













































| Cockle. Surgeon, 18, New Ormond-street: and may be had of 


“rd medicine vendors, in boxes, at 1s. 1}, 2s. Od, 48. 6d, and 








PB LAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. Price 1s. 14d. and 9d. per box.—This pre- 
paration is one of the benefits which the science of modern 
chemist ry has conferred npon mankind ; fer during the first 
rs of the present century to speak of a cure for the 
gout was considered a romance; but now the efficacy and 
safety 0 r this medicine is so fully demonstrated, by unsoli- 
cited testimonials from persons in every rank of life, that 
public opinion proelaims this as one of the most a dis- 
coveries of the present age. These} i 
diet or confinement during their use, and are certain to pre- 
vent the disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Medicine Veuders. Observe “Thomas Prout, 
229, Strand, London,” on the Gov ernment stamp. 


i. OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 


—March winds are noted for producing great distur- 
A ‘ireulation, whence proceed Bronchitis, Sore- 

. Diphtheria, and multitudes of ailments resulting from 
ivle tem peratures. Achill or cold should always have 
nt attention, or serious consequences may spring from 
All may rub Holloway’s Ointment en the skin over 
cted part with the company, of mitigating previous 
ngs, and averting all future danger. This Ointment 
tes the skin and revives the fee ble circulation in sub- 
t organs, purifies the blood. and rectifies every function. 
urgent and chronic eases, Holloway's Pills (taken whilst 
the Ointment is being used) expec ite ‘and ensure a speedy 
cure, which in most cases will be thorough, radical, and 
Ja a> ting 
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RU SPTCU R ES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
Th nr 
Wine! S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
he the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often lurtful in its 
effe cog L. here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOU-MALN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and m: iy 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and 
the truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by p = on the 
circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, being 
sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228, Piceadilly, Loncon. 
A single Truss, 16s., 21s., 268. €7., and 81s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 
Jsouble Truss, 31s. 6d.. 4 6d. Vostage, 1s, 8d, 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s, and 52s. 67. Postage, 18. 10d. 
Tost-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
ruyT al 
WLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, 
&¢e.—The material of which these are made is recom- 
me nded by the Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and 
vention { 
and permanent support. mi all cases ot W 
SWELING of the LEGS, VARICOSE VI 

























&c. It is porous, lig cht in te xture, and inexpens ive, ras is 
drawn on like an ordinary stocking. rice from 7s. 6d. to 16. 
each ; postage, 6d. 

JouN Waite, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, Loncen. 
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NEW WORKS IN PREPARATION 


TRUBNER AND CO. 
a 


To be published immediately, in 1 vol. Svo. of about 
350 pages, 
COPYRIGHT EDITION OF AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
OF 
THE LETTERS 

oF 

ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT 

TO VARNHAGEN VON ENSE, 
During the Years 1827 to 1858. 


With Extracts from Varnhagen’s Diaries, and numerous 
Letters addressed to Humboldt ; 


AMONGST THEM BY 


Arago, The King of Prussia, 
Balzac, The King of Denmark, 
Guizot, Prince Albert, 

Sir John Herschell, The Grand Duke of 
Jules Janin, Tuscany, 

Manzoni, The Grand Duke of 
Mignet, Saxe Weimar, 


Prescott, Prince Metternich, 
Madame Recamier, Sir Robert Peel, 
Helen, Duchess of Thiers, 
Orleans, Victor Hugo, 
Princess Lieven. 





II, 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HIS ROYAL 
HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. of 600 pages, with Portrait of the Author, 
Two Maps, and numerous IIlustrations, 


TRAVELS IN EASTERN AFRICA. 
By Dr. L. KRAPF, 
Missionary of the Church Missionary Society. 





II. 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER MOST 
GRACIOUS MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 
In 9 vols. Text 4to., and 1 vol. of Illustrations in folio, 
RESULTS 
OFA 


SCIENTIFIC MISSION TO INDIA 
AND UPPER ASIA. 
By HERMANN, ADOLPHUS, and ROBERT DE 
SCHLAGINTWEIT, 
Undertaken between 1854 and 1858, by order of the 
Honourable East India Company. 


Iv. 
AUTHORISED EDITION. 
Immediately, price 15s. cloth lettered, 


DR. KARL VON SPRUNER’S 
HISTORICO-GEOGRAPHICAL 
SCHOOL AND HAND ATLAS. 


CONTAINING 
Twenty-six Coloured Maps, engraved in Copper, 
Twenty-two Maps devoted to the General History of 
Europe, 
And Four Maps specially illustrative of the History of 
the British Isles. 

The deserved and extended reputation which the His- 
torical Atlas of Dr. Spruner has attained in Germany 
has led to the preparation of an English Edition, with 
the Author’s co-operation and the authority of the 
German Publisher, Mr. Justus Perthes. The announce- 
ment of the design has been rendered necessary, inas- 
much as an inferior and carelessly-prepared Atlas is 
stated to be on the eve of publication, in which Dr. 
Spruner’s Maps have been reproduced without reference 
to the Copyright of the Author or to the demand which 
the public make for accuracy and fullness. 

A detailed Prospectus, with a specimen Map, will be 
ready for gratis distribution in about a fortnight. The 
same will be forwarded on application, on receipt of one 
postage stamp. 





TRUBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row, 
London. 








CaKC ag 
Just published, pric er post 138, 


1d. 
NE SECOND APPENDIX to the Sue- 
cessful Treatment of Cancer without Oneration or 
Canstices: also, a new, painiess, and snecesstul method of 
treating Fistula, w ithout using the kni ea 
By JOHN PATTISON, M.D., iv, Ca 
wood, London, 












Fourth Edition, just publis shed, ed, price 2s. C 1. or by post, 
32 stamps, 

ISE ASES of the SKIN : 
t Treatment ams a ion; fla 
7 fOM. AS HUNT, urgeon t 
pensary for tka a a 1e a, Cl 
roy-square. 

“Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 

Class to the curab te," — Lancet. 


a Guide to their 









Lond : T. RicHagps, $7, Great Queen-str 





3. The Pauline Authorship of the Hebrews. | 





CROMWELL.—LAST DAY, APRIL 5. 


CROMWELL REFUSING THE CROWN OF ENGLAND. 


MAGUIRE’S Grand Picture, containing upwards of 30 Portraits, life size, now ON VIEW, 
At LEGGATT, HAYWARD, and LEGGATT’S, No. 79, Cornhill, E.C. 
Admission on presentation of private address card. 





Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


LOCKE’S ESSAYS. 


New Edition, with Questions for Examination. 


The Trade are respectfully informed that the New Edition of the above Work will be ready for delivery 
on Tuesday, the 27th instant. 


WILLIAM TEGG, 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C. 





Now ready, handsome cloth, gilt, price 8s. 6d. 


CASSELL’S POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY. 


VOL. I. 


This Volume is Illustrated with upwards of 500 Engravings, and includes:—1. ay Handed Animals; 2. Wing- 
Handed Animals; 3. Insect-Eating Animals; 4. Gnawing Animals; 5, Flesh-Eating Animals. 


Part XIII, (commencing Vol. II.), price 6d., will contain an seamen account of ** The Dog.’’ 
London and New York: CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN. 





LORD MACAULAY.—Just published, in 12mo. cloth, price 6s. 


BIOGRAPHIES 


CONTRIBUTED to the ENCYCLOPA:IDIA BRITANNICA by LORD MACAULAY, 
With a Sketch of his Parliamentary Connection with Edinburgh, and Extracts from his Letters and Speeches. 
Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK; and all Booksellers. 


MRS. SHERWOOD’S CELEBRATED WORKS 


ON CONFIRMATION, THE CHURCH CATECHISM, THE TEN 
COMMANDMENTS, &c. 


New Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. a Volume, 


The Lady of the Manor: 


A Series of Tales and Conversations on the Subject of Confirmation, for the use of the Middle and Higher 
Ranks of Young Females. 








CCNTENTS OF THE FIVE VOLUMES: 
Address to Young Persons. | Henry Hart. | Eye Service. 
The Lady Caroline. Ellen Temple. | Laura. 
Louisa Harley. La Guinguette. | Matilda Vincent. 
The Noble Altamont. Clarissa. The Dominion of Envy. 
The Two Cousins. Agnace Roquefort. 
The Economy of Charity. The Beautiful Estelle. 
Theodosia. | The Garden of Roses. 
Constantia. | The Shepherdess of the Alps. 
Jenetta Mannering. Rich in the Kitchen, Poor in the Eleanor and Antoinette. 
Mrs. Howard. | La Morgue. Female Influence. 


Comprised in Five Monthly Volumes, each cunthete in itself. 
New Edition, Illustrated, fep. Svo. cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


Stories Explanatory of the Church Catechism. 


New Edition, Illustrated, fep. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges. 3s. 6d. 


The Infant Pilgrim’s Progress 


From the Valley of Destruction to Everlasting Glory. 


The Indian Pilgrim ; 
Or, the Progress of the Pilgrim Nazarenee from the City of the Wrath of God to the City of Mount Zion. 
Demy 1Smo. cloth, ls. 


The Ayah and the Lady: 


A Series of Tales illustrative of the Ten Commandments. 
Catalogues of MRS. SHERWOOD’S WORKS, including her Juvenile Stories, may be had of the Publishers 
or of any Bookseller. 


HOULSTON and WRIGHT, 65, Pat mnemnnnnntianis London. 


The Two Ministers. 

Sophia Mortimer. 

Frederick Falconer. 

Clara Lushington. [Parlour. | 
| 





Caster Decorations for Churches. 


AN ILLUSTRATED ESSAY ON THE DECORATION OF THE CHURCH FOR EASTER 
Will appear in the CLERICAL JOURNAL for Tuesday next: 
: Being an Appendix to the Rev. E. L. Currs’s Essay on ‘‘The Christmas Decoration of Churches ;” 
AND COMPRISING 
THE SCHOOL FEAST, HARVEST HOME, CONFIRMATION, &c. 
Price 8d. A copy in return for nine stamps. 
19, WELLINGTON-STREET ‘RORTH, STRAND, W.C. 











On April 1 will be published, No. XXL, price 5s., of 
rod 


The Hournal of Sacred Literature and Biblical Record. 
Edited by the Rev. HENRY BURGESS, LL.D. 


The Contents will be found of more than usual interest. 
CONTENTS. 


. Nimrod and his Dynasty, maintaining a later dat 
than the received ones. 
Life of George Buchanan. 


1, Sinai, Kadesh, and Mount Hor; or, a Critical In-| 4 
—— int oO the Route of the Exodus. With a| 
Coloure I 1 5. 


[The views maintained in this | 







0 riginal.] 6. The Book of Esther. 


omer are qu i oe ~ ~ 
| 2. The Sisters of Galilee and of Bethany, not the same | 7. The Emblems of St. John. 
persons. | 8. Primitive Mode of Electing Bishops. 





The Correspondence department contains learned criticisms of Biblical Texts, &e. The Reviews of Books are 
full, and the Int elligence presenis a large amount of important matter. 


London: HEYLIN, 28, Paternoster-row. 
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MESSRS.SMITH, ELDER, 


AND CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
— --} —— 


x 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
No. 4 (for April 1860), will be published on Wed- 
nesday, the 23th instant. Price 1s., with Two I)lustra- 
tions. 
CONTENTS: 
1, Love. Tr W1Ipower (with an Illustration). 
Chapter IV.— A Black Sheep. 
COLOUR BLINDNEss. 
Sprinc. By THomas Hoop. 
. INsrpDE CANTON. 
. WILLIAM HOGARTH: PAINTER, ENGRAVER, AND 
PHILOSOPHER. Essays on the Man, the Work, and 
the Time. ILI. A Long Ladder, and Hard to Climb. 
. STUDIES IN ANIMAL LIFE. ; 
Chapter 1V.—An extinct animal recognised by its 
tooth: how came this to be possible ?—The task of 
classification—Artificial and natural methods— 
Linnzus and his baptism of the animal kingdom : 
his scheme of classification—W hat is there under- 
lying all true classification?—The chief groups— 
What is a species ?—Re-statement of the question 
respecting the a or variability of species—The 
two hypotheses—Illustration drawn from the Ro- 
mance languages—Caution to disputants. 
Srrancers YET! By R. MoNcKTON MILNES. 
FRAMLEY PARSONAGE (with an Llustration). 
Chapter X. Lucy Roberts. 
XI. Griselda Grantly. 
. XII. The Little Bill. 
9. IDEAL Howses. 
10. DANTE. | 
1l. Tue Last SketcH—Emma (a fragment of a Story | 
by the late Charlotte Bronté). | 
UNDER CHLOROFORM. 
. Tar How AND Wuy or LonG SHOTS AND STRAIGHT 
SHoTs. 


2 ‘ 
HE HISTORY of VENICE. By 
W. CAREW HAZLITT. To be completed in 
4 vols. 8vo. 
Vols. I. and II. (thoroughly revised), with numerous 
Additions, and with Two Maps, will shortly be pub- 


lished. s 
Vols. IIT. and IV. (completing the Work) will be pub- 


lished during the present year. 


3. 
HE LIFE of EDMOND MALONE 
(Editor of Shakespeare); with Selections from his 
Manuscript Anecdotes. By Sir JAMES PRIOR, Au- 
thor of the * Life of Edmund Burke,”’ “ Life of Oliver | 
Goldsmith.”’ 8vo. with Portrait, 14s. cloth. [Now ready. | 


4. 
HE BOOK of JOB in ENGLISH | 
VERSE, By the Right Hon. the EARL of WIN- | 
CHELSEA. [Nearly ready. | 


5. 
HE LIFE of ROBERT OWEN. By 


gre ge y9 


fac) 


aad 





goto 





WILLIAM LUCAS SARGANT, Author of 
**Social Innovators and their Schemes.” Post S8vo. 
cloth. [Nearly ready. 


6. 
“1S IT NOT WRITTEN?” or, the 
Scripture Testimony against Romanism. By 
EDWARD 8. PRYCE, A.B. Post 8vo. 68. cloth. 
(Now ready. 


ETLEY HALL; or, the Wife’s Sister. 
Fep. 8vo. 6s. cloth. , 

YHE PROVINCE of REASON: a 
Reply to Mr. Mansel’s Bampton Lectures. By 


JOHN YOUNG, LL.D. (Edin.) Post 8vo. 68. cloth. 
[Nearly ready 
J 








NEW NOVELS. 
MR. HAWTHORNE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, 
RANSFORMATTON ; or, the Romance 
of Monte Beni. By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 
Author of “ The Scarlet Letter,” &c. 3 vols. 

“One of the most remarkable novels that 1860 is likely to 
give us, either from English, French, or American sources. 
Such an Italian tale we have not had since Herr Andersen 
wrote his * [mprovisatore.’ "'"—Athenzwum. 

“ Never before (anless our ye 4 be greatly at fault) has 
Italy inspired a romance-writer with a work like * Transfor- 
mation,’ 80 Composite in its elements and so perfect in their 
organic harmony. "’—Spectator. 

“No one but a man of genius could have written this novel. 
The style is singularly beautiful, the writing most careful, 
and the justness and felicity of the epithets used unusually 
great The Americans may be proud that they have produced 
a writer who, in his own special walk of English, has few 
rivals or equals in the mother country.""—Saturday Review. 


(jREY MORE : a Story of Country Life. 


3 vols. 

“The author of ‘Greymore’ is fairly entitled to our congra- 
tulations on her first appearance as a writer of fiction. Her 
volumes contain much that is positively good in performance 
and still vetter in promise.’'"—Spectator. 


HE COUSINS’ COURTSHIP. By 
J.R. WISE. 2 vols. 

“*The Cousins’ Courtship’ isa kind of prose idyll, in which 
an earnest, pure, simple love is developed in a quiet, every- 
day fashion, without any hysterical romance. Its cleverness, 
its genial tone, its playful satire, its scholarly vet perfectly 








easy and natural language, with its vivid portraiture of water 
and forest ggenery. entitle ‘The Cousins’ Courtship’ to a 
grateful recognition from the large novel-reading public.” — 


Spectator. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





This day, 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 1/. 13. 
POEMS, TRAGEDIES, AND ESSAYS. 
By WILLIAM CALDWELL ROSCOE. 
Edited, with a Prefatory Memoir, by his Brother-in-law, 
RICHARD HOLT HUTTON. 





POEMS BEFORE CONGRESS. 
By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 





Crown 8vo. 7s. 
LYRICS AND LEGENDS OF ROME; 


With a Prologue on ‘*The Season,” 
And Epilogue on Naples. 


By IDEA. 


On April Ist, price 1s., No. V.. to be completed in Twelve 
Monthly Numbers, 


“ONE OF THEW.” 
By CHARLES LEVER. With Ilustrations by “ Phiz.” 





On Tuesday, in post 8vo. price Ss. 6d. Sixth Edition, 
FESTUS: a POEM. 
By PHILIP JAMES BAILEY. 





On Tuesday, in post Svo. 


THE GARDEN that PAID the RENT. 





In post 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
A 
TREATISE on the LOOP FORMATION 
FOR RIFLE VOLUNTEERS. 
By AUTOMATOS. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 








MR. BLACKWOODS 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—— > ———— 

THE SEVEN SISTERS of SLEEP: a 
Popular Historv of the Seven prevailing Narcotics of the 
World. By M. C. COOKE, Director of the Metropolitan 
Scholastic Museum. Crown Svo.cloth. Illustrations. 

[Shortly. 
THE DISCOVERIES of COLUMBUS 
and the English in America, including Concise Narra- 
tions of the First Settlements founded by our own 
Countrymen in that important Continent, taken from 
the most authentic sources. Illustrations. 5s. 
TINSEL or GOLD: a Fireside Story. 
Ry JOSEPH VEREY, Author of “Tales for the 
Twilight.” Fep. Svo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
THE MANSE GARDEN; or, the 
Pleasant Culture of Fruit Trees, Flowers, and Vegetables 
for the Profit or Reantv of the Villa or Farm. By 
Dr. PATERSON GLASGOW. Numerous additions and 
improvements. Crown 8vo. thick, 1s. 6d. 
DAYS at MUIRHEAD; or, the 
Lessons of Little Olive’s Midsummer Holidays. Fep. 
8vo. cloth, 2s. 6/7. 
THE DAWN of LOVE: a New Poem 


of unequalled interest, beautifully printed, 1s. 


RAILWAY BOOKS. 

SEA DRIFT. By ADMIRAL 
ROBINSON, Author of “Romance of Atlantic.” 
Coloured wrapper, 2s. 
FAIR and FALSE. Fep. 8vo. Coloured 
wra pper, ls. 67. 
THE FORTUNES of the HOUSE of 
PENNYL: a Romance of Englandinthe Last Century. 
By JAS. R. WARE. Fep. 8yo. Plates, 1s. 6d. 


NOVEIS. 

WEDDED and WINNOWED; or, the 
Trials of Mary Gascoigne : a Tale for the Divorce Court. 
By MARABEL MAY. Crown 8vo. [Shortly. 
ALIVE or DEAD: a Tale of St. 
Crispin’s Parish. By CHARLES HOWELL. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
THE STEP-MOTHER; or, Will She 
be aNun. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
LICHTENSTEIN; or, the OUTLAW: 

a Tale of Wurtemburg in the 16th Century. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 5s. 
MARIA GRAHAM. By CECIL 
SPENCER. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. éd. 





London: JAMES BLACKWOOD, 


his Contributions to Knight’s Quar 

Articles in the Edinburgh Review not included in his 
. Critical and Historical Essays ;”’ 
tacemin thes: eaten to. _ the Encyclopedia Britannica; Misce 


NEW WORKS 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN THE 
PRESENT SEASON. 
ni conan 
ISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS of 


the Right Hon. LORD MACAULAY; comprising 
terly Magazine ; 


Biographies written 
eous Poems, 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 


Il, 
IFE of Sir MARTIN ARCHER 


SHEE, President of the Royal Academy. By his 


Son, MARTIN ARCHER SHEE, Barrister-at-Law. 


EMOIR of SIR HENRY HAVE- 
pe LOCK, K.C.B.; with Selections from his Corre- 


spondence and Journals. By his Brother-in-Law, JOHN 
CLARK MARSHMAN. 8vo. Portrait and Maps. 


Iv. 
EMINISCENCES of an OLD 
A& SPORTSMAN. By Colonel J. P. HAMILTON, 
K.H, 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations. 


Vv. 
EVEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE in the 
GREAT DESERTS of NORTH AMERICA. By 


the ABBE DOMENECH. 2 vols. 8vo. with Map and 


60 Woodcut Illustrations. 


vI. 
HE LAKE REGIONS of CENTRAL 
AFRICA: being the Journal of an Expedition into 
the Interior, undertaken in the Years 1856 to 1859. By 
RICHARD F. BURTON, Captain H.M. Indian Army. 
2 vols. Svo. Maps and Illustrations. 


vit. 

WO MONTHS in the HIGHLANDS, 
ORCADIA, and SKYE. By C. R. WELD, Bar- 

rister-at-Law. Post 8vo. with Illustrations in Chromo- 
lithography. 

VIII, 
REEK HISTORY, in a Series of 
LIVES from PLUTARCH. By A. H. CLOUGH, 
sometime Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Fep. 8vo. 


Ix, 
HE HISTORY of FRANCE. By 
EYRE EVANS CROWE. In5 vols. Vol. IL 8vo 


x. 
ORNE’S INTRODUCTION to the 
HOLY SCRIPTURES. Vol. II. the OLD TES- 
TAMENT. New edition, edited by the Rey. J. AYRE, 
Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Roden. 


XL. 


IRGINIA’S HAND: a Poem, in 
Three Books. By MARGUBRITE A. POWER, 
Author of “ Letters of a Betrothed,”’ &c. 


XII. 


ECTURES on the HISTORY of 

ENGLAND delivered at CHORLEYWOOD. By 
WILLIAM LONGMAN, Lecture II. comprising an 
Account of the Feudal System, and of the Origin of the 
Laws and Government of England. 8vo. with coloured 
plate and 10 woodcuts, price 2s. [On Wednesday next. 





The following are now ready. 
13. 
HE WASHINGTONS: a Tale of a 


Country Parish in the Seventeenth Century. By the 
Rev. J. N. SIMPKINSON ......00,.00002 Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


14. 
TALY in the NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By the Right Hon. JAMES WHITE- 
SIDE, M-P. Third edition, abridged and revised ; with 
new Preface. Post 8vo. 22s. 6d. 





15. 
BRIALMONT and GLEIG’S LIFE of 
the DUKE of WELLINGTON. Now complete; 
with Portraits, Maps, and Plans.........4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 143. 
16. 


FOURTH EDITION of Sir JAMES 
EMERSON TENNENT’S WORK on CEYLON. 
With 9 Maps, 17 Plans and Charts, and 90 Wood En- 
gravings 2 vols. 8vo. 2. 10s. 





17. 


EAKS, PASSES, and GLACIERS. 
Edited by JOHN BALL, M.R.I.A., F.L.S., Presi- 
dent of the Alpine Club. Fourth edition; Maps and 
numerous Ilustrations...............Squarg crown 8vo. 21s. 





London : LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 
and ROBERTS. 


Printed and published by Joun CrockFonrp, at 19, Wellingto7- 
street North, Strand, London, W.C., in the County of - 














SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, Cornhill. 


Paternoster-row. 


dlesex.—Saturday, March 24, 1860, 
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